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PREFACE 


The purpose of this volume is to explain, in a general 
way, the structure and functions of city government in 
three European countries, and to contrast these, wherever 
they may be appropinately compared, with the structure 
and functions of city government in the United States. It 
has been my aim to describe who the city authorities are, 
how they are chosen, what they do, and how they da it ; 
but not to examine in detail the physical operation of 
municipal services or the minutiae of municipal adminis- 
tration. Considerable attention has been devoted to the 
relations of the civic and state authorities in each of these 
countries ; for the writer believes that this is one of the 
most important of all the phavses of local administration. 

The book is intended to afford an introduction to the 
study of European city governments, and no attempt has 
been made to deal in exhaustive fashion with any aspect 
of the subject. To bring the narrative within reasonable 
compass it has been necessary to omit many matters of 
some importance, and to deal in a paragraph with other 
things which might well have a page. With this in mind 
an endeavor has been made to indicate in the footnotes 
convenient sources from which fui’ther information may 
be drawn by readers who may become interested in any 
part of the general field. 

In the task of preparing the volume I have received 
generou.s and valued assistance from many quarters. To 
Profe,ssor H. Berthelemy of the University of Paris and 



to M. L6on Morgand I am greatly indebted for their kind- 
ness in giving careful scrutiny to that portion of the 
volume which describes the goveiuiment of French cities. 
Dr. Hugo Preuss of Berlin and Judge Walter Neitzel of 
Strassburg have given me much-appreciated assistance in 
the revision of the chapter relating to Prussian city gov- 
ernment ; w'hile that part of the book which deals with the 
government of English boroughs owes considerable to the 
helpful suggestions made upon its proof sheets by Mr. 
Percy W. L. Ashley of the Board of Trade and by Mr. 
P, W. Hirst of London. It is only fair to these gentlemen 
to add, however, that they are in no way responsible for 
the expressions of opinion which the book contains. To 
my kind friend and senior colleague. Professor A. Lawrence 
Lowell, I am extremely grateful for assistance and en- 
couragement at all stages of the work. In routine mat- 
ters connected with the publication of the book, Miss 
A. F. Bowe of Cambridge and Miss Magdeleine Garret of 
Wellesley College have given me much useful aid. 

WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO. 

January 5, 1909. 
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eo YERFMElSrT OF EUEOPEAY 
CITIES 

CHAPTER I 

THIS GOVEKNMBNT OE EKISKOH CITIES 

The student of contemporary municipal administration 
in France finds it liardly necessary to pursue the course 
of civic development farther back than the period of the 
Revolution; for this great political upheaval created in 
the sphere of local government, as in the other domains 
of French administration, an almost complete break in the 
continuity of institutional history. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion Prance had practically no system of local govern- 
ment; in the various provinces the cities were adminis- 
tered in widely different ways, the centralization of powers 
in the hands of the royal authorities being much more nearly 
complete in some places than in others. Even within the 
bounds of a single province, moreover, the form as well as 
the spirit of communal administration showed considerable 
variation. There was, indeed, no approach to uniformity 
save in the fact that local autonomy was almost every- 
where absent, and that in no part of the kingdom was 
there any security against the captious interference of some 
higher autliority in affairs of purely local concern.^ The 

1 Eetiiils concerning the adininistration of the larger communes, or cities, 
during the century preceding the EeVolution may he found in Albert Babeau’s 
n ' I 
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turmoils of the Revolutionary era left the physical bound- 
aries of the communes without any important alterations; 
but communal administration carried over into the new 
regime scarcely a single heritage of the old. 

Work of One of the first undertaking.s of the Constituent 
stuiwnt' Assembly, on the threshold of the Revolution, was to 

AsaomWy destroy, root and branch, the old methods of local govern- 

ment and to supplant them by a system that should he 
democratic, uniform, and symmetrical. In this reorgan- 
ization, effected in 1789, the 44,000 or more traditional 
local units known as the paroisses, or communautes d’hali- 
tants were utilized as ineducihlc areas of local self govern 
ment. and were provided with a uniform framework of 
admimstiation Accoidmj, to the piovisions of the liw ol 
1789 each commune was thenci foith to hive imrjoi ind 
oouncil chosen by the citi/ens upon a basis which came 
veiy close to manhood fi inchise foi only the vciy pooicst 
among the ciii/ens were excluded hy the small propcity 
qualification picsciibed * It wxs^ indeed, the design of the 
law to treat the communes as miniature republics, with 
power to select their own local rulers, and with authority 
to manage their own affairs free from any interference on 
the part of the higher officials. The striking feature of 
the law of 1789 was, therefore, the provision which it made 
for a system of local government at once democratic and 

La villa sow I'ancien r&aime (Paris, 1880). Sea also Atnddde Gasquot’s Precis 
Ues institutions poUti<jues et sociales d& Vanoienne JPr<ince (2 vols., Paris, 1886); 
Acliille Euchairo’s Aes cowmaues /rawfafse.s (Paris, 1800) ; AdhiSinar Ksinem’s 
Eistoive (lu droit fmn^ais (8th ed., Paris, 1008) ; and H. Berttnileiny’s Traite de 
droit administratif {5th. ed., Paris, 1908), especially pp. 179 ff. 

I Decret sur les munielpalites (Deoeinlier 14, 1789). The terms o£ this decree 
may he found in J. B. Duvergier’s Collection complete des lots, decrets, ordon- 
ftdnoes, rcyieme^iis, aois dt{ ccMseii d’eiai (107 vola., Paris, 1834-1907), I. 03-67 ; 
and in P. A. H61ie*s Les constitutions de la France (Paris, 1880), I, 60-72. 
An English translation is printed in E. M. Anderson’s Constitutions and other 
Meat Documents illustrative of the Mstory of France (Alinnoapolis, 1004), 
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decentralized.^ During the years 1789-1790 this plan was 
applied to all the communes of France, large and small. 

Like most of the legislation of the Constituent Assembly, riie reor- 
the decree reorganizing the system of municipal govern- Snreo^too 
ment attempted a step too advanced for the actual con- sleeping, 
ditions of French political life at the time. The new plan 
intrusted too much unsupervised power to a people almost 
entirely unaccustomed to the art of managing its own 
local affairs. In obedience to the Revolutionarj" passion 
for equality and uniformity, the framers of the decree of 
1789 seem to have lost sight of the important differences 
in needs and problems between urban and rural commu- 
nities ; for they sought to apply to all alike a framework 
of administration which hardly sufficed for the former 
and was much too complex for the latter. The most c ar- its oUef 
dinal, defect of the system, how eve r, lay iu its almost entire 
abolition of effective central control qver^the municipalitjesj 
a step that deprived the authorities at Paris of the powers 
.necessary to check the local disorders with which France 
was convulsed during tint next foui; ,or^ five years.® Indeed, 
even after the passing of more than a century the French 
people have not proved themselves fitted either by temper- 
ament or by experience to carry out smoothly a plan of 
local self-government such as that which the Assembly 
sought to establish in 1789. 

The lapse of a few years served amply to disclose the 
inherent defects of the new law, for the system which it nirectory 
established proved quite unequal to the strain and stress 
put upon it during the stormy days of the Terror. Hence, 

1 By the law of 1789 the eommunautSs, which had hitherto been in no case 
more than personal agglomerations, heeame recognized territorial units, though 
some of them contained only two or three houses. 

“ On the working of this system during the period 1789-170fi, see IS. lavisse 
and A. Rambaud’s Slstoire ghierale du IY‘ siecle d nos jours (12 vols, , Paris, 
1890-1908), VIII. 79 ff. 
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when the Directory intrenched itself in control of the 
national administration in 1795, it lost little time in devis- 
ing a plan of local government which should endeavor to 
eliminate much of the spirit of democracy and decentrali- 
zation that had characterized its immediate predecessor. 
In its new constitution, therefore, it inserted a number of 
provisions dealing with the organization of local govern- 
ment.’- The principle of permitting citizens to elect their 
own local officials was retained, but the control of the 
central authorities over these officers was greatly strength- 
ened. Under the new arrangement the canton replaced j 
ithe commune as the basal imit of local government. Every ! 
jurban community of any considerable size was made a 1 
:canton, with its administration vested in the hands of a i 
jcantonal directory of from five to nine members elected I 
|by the citizens ; and the smaller communes (including all ! 
j those of less than 6000 population) were grouped into ^ 
j cantons, thus losing their autonomy and becoming mere ■ 
j administrative divisions of the larger areas. The three ■ 
j largest cities of France — Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles — | 
; were each divided into three or more municipalities, with j 
I a special administration designed to insure the possibility i 
' of stricter supervision by the national Directory. | 

Although the arrangements of 1795 had their undoubted 
merits in that they rendered easier the task of maintain- 
ing local peace and order, the new system was not gener- 
ally popular. The canton was a purely arbitrary division, 
with no historical traditions and no hoiuogeneity of feel- 
ing. The commune was the only local unit to which 
Frenchmen owed any sentimental allegiance; and in fail- 
ing to utilize it as the basis of local administration the 

1 Constitution du S fruetidor, de Van III (August 22, 1796), in Euvergier’s 
Collection, VIII. 223-242 j printed also in Hfilie’s Constitutions, I. 400-403, 
and Anderson's Constitutions and Documents, 212-264. 
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national authorities seriously impaired the effectiveness 
of the new policy. Although the plan of 1795 affords some 
evidence that a spirit of constructive statesmanship was be- 
ginning to make itself felt in official circles at Paris, the 
whole arrangement is characterized too prominently by 
marks of a tendency to experiment. The inauguration of 
the new scheme was, however, a tacit confession that com- 
munal autonomy could not safely be continued, and that 
the decree of 1789 had too greatly weakened the lines 
of central control. 

The system of municipal government established by the 
Directory remained in existence until 1800 only, when the 
advent of Napoleon Bonaparte to the executive headship 
of French affairs as first consul dictated a further change.^ 
In some respects the Napoleonic reorganization may be 
looked upon as a development of the system of 1796 ; 
for it elaborated and in some measure strengthened the 
lines of national control over local officers, and it went 
a step farther than its immediate predecessor by setting 
aside entirely the elective principle in local government. 
In some other respects, however, it reverted to the ar- 
rangements made in 1789, for it made the commune again 
the fundamental unit of local administration. The can- 
tonal divisions were retained ; but they became, under the 
Napoleonic system, merely judicial districts. It was ar- 
ranged that every commune, large or small,® should thence- 
forth intrust the admini.stration of its affairs to a mayor 
and one or more adjoints, associated with a municipal 
council of ten, twenty, or tliirty members according to the 
population of the municipality; but, since in all cases the 

1 Gonstitution du S8 pluvidsc, de Van YIIJ (February 17, 1800), printed in 
Duvargier’s Collection, Jill. 78-116; H61ie’s Gonstitutions, I. 611-620; and 
AnAeisoiVs Constitutions and Documents, 283-288. 

® By the elimination of the smallest ones, the number of recognized communes 
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mayor, adjoints, and councillors were to be appointed 
either by the central government or by its departmental 
agents, the elimination of local election was about as 
nearly complete as it had been under the old rdgime. 

Adminis- The inost Striking feature of the Bonapartist system of 
tiaiilatioT communal government was the establishment of effective 
machinery by means of which the strictest sort of control 
and supervision might be exercised from Paris over all the 
organs of local administration. To this end the depart- 
ments (administrative districts into which France had been 
divided by the Revolutionary government) were each pro- 
vided with an executive official directly appointed by the 
national authorities and responsible to them alone. These 
Thepre- officers, thenceforth know ir as prefects, differed but litlle 
® ' either in method of appointment or in the wide scope of 
their powers from the much-maligned ini;endants of the 
Bourbon era ; and their elevation to rank as the strongest 
link in the chain of Napoleonic administration affords an 
interesting illustration of the way in whicli a violent re- 
action against administrative centralization succeeded, in 
the long run, only in securing the reclstablisliment of an 
old office under a new designation. Each department was, 
moreover, by the law of 1800, parcelled out into new ad- 
ministrative divisions called arrondmemmts, each with a 
The sub- subprefect, who was Vested with jurisdiction substantially 
pteieetB. gjjjiPar to that possessed by the subdelegates of the old 
dominion, and who now became local deputy of the pre- 
fect. Through the prefects and subprefects the hand of 
the central government was able to hold the municipali- 
ties with a tight rein: the whole arrangement combined 
simplicity and symmetry with extreme centralization. 
Parmanence The Napoleonic system of local administration deserves 
Napoieonio more than a passing mention ; for not only have many if 
system. most of its salient features been retained in France 
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down to the present time, but its influence upon the local- xts influenoe 
government policies of other countries — of Italy, Belgium, France.”* 
Spain, Greece, Japan, and the South American republics, 
for instance — ^has also been marked. Judged by its 
qualities of permanence and by its influence abroad, the 
law of 1800 is one of the best examples of Bonaparte’s 
creative statesmanship, taking rank with the Code and 
the Concordat among his enduring non-military achieve- 
ments. If, in the nineteenth century, England has been 
the mother of parliaments and has exercised a dominant 
influence upon the evolution of national governments, 

Prance has had an equally important role in moulding 
systems of local administration among the nations. 

The fall of the Napoleonic Empire did not bring about Changes 
any important changes in local government ; for, although igig.. 
the restored Bourbons now resumed charge of French 
national affairs with a sweeping curtailment of the old 
royal prerogatives, their parliaments authorized no impor- 
tant concessions to the principle of local autonomy. The 
Napoleonic system of strict prefectoi’al supervision over 
the municipalities, and of appointive local officers, was X'e- 
taincd intact ; it was, indeed, only after the upheaval of 

1830, when the Bourbons gave way to the Citizen King of 
the Orleanists, that the first substantial departure from 
the imperial policy was effected. By an act passed in 

1831, provision was made that the municipal councillors 
should thencefoi-th be elected indirectly by such citizens 
of the commune as possessed certain prescribed ])rop- 
erty or educational qualifications. The mayors and ad- 
joints were to be appointed, as before, by the national 
authorities upon recommendation of the prefects ; but 
they were to be chosen only from among the membership 
of the municipal councils. No lessening in the strictness 
of ccthral contx-ol over municipal affairs was provided for 
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in this enactment; but some sis years later a limited 
amount of independent jiirisdietioii, especially in the 
matter of initiating local projects, was intrusted to the 
councils of communes. 

Wlien Prance again became a republic in 18-18, tlie new 
republican constitution made explicit provision thn.t in 
all municipal elections the principle of manhood suffrage 
should have full recognition,'^ Accordingly, in all the com- 
munes councillors were for the time being olccited by the 
adult male citizens ; and, as a further step in the direction 
of decentralization, the municipal councils in communes 
of not more than 6000 inhabitants were permitted to 
select their own mayors and adjoints without any inter- 
ference on the part of the prefects. In the larger mu- 
nicipalities these officials continued to bo appointed from 
above, — always, however, from the ranks of the local 
councils. By these arrangements municipal government 
received very substantial concessions in the direction of 
democracy and autonomy ; but its newly-acquired privi- 
leges proved of short duration, for in less than five years 
the Second Republic had become the Second Empire, and 
the change in the spirit of national administration soon 
reflected itself in the domain of local government. In 1852 
the smaller communes lost the privilege of choosing their 
own mayors ; and in the same year the national govern- 
ment abolished the practice of restidcting its choice of 
mayors and adjoints in the larger municipalities to the 
membership of the councils.® It is true that throughout 
the period of the Second Empire (1862-1870) elections 
in all the municipalities were conducted upon what was, 

1 OonstUution cle la JBipubligue frangaise (November 4, 1848), § 79, in 
Dnvergier’s Oollettion, XLVIII. 560-609 ; H41ie’s Oorntimions, II. 1102-1129 ; 
and Anderson’s ConsittMiSions and Roewuienta, 622-638. 

® Gonstimion du U Janvier 186S, Titre VIU. § 67, in IWlie’s Constitutions, 
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in theory at any rate, a basis of manhood suffrage ; but 
the trend of development during this era was, on the 
whole, very distinctly in the direction of renewed centrali- 
zation. The powers of the municipal council were, indeed, inoroaaod 
somewhat extended in 1867, but hand in hand with this 
expansion went a stiffening of the prefectoral control over 
this local organ. In fact, throughout the Second Empire 
the prefectoral system was infused with a new vigor and 
vitality, and the office of prefect became the real pivotal 
point of all loca,l administration. The municipal councils 
did little more during this period than approve the local 
budgets which were submitted to them each year by the 
administrative authorities ; for, although they were tech- 
nically entitled to the exercise of a free hand in dealing 
with municipal funds, they were really subservient to the 
higher officials, whose constant and effectual interference 
in the conciliar elections served to make the latter mere 
travesties, and secured, in the larger cities at least, the 
selection of councillors who responded readily to the re- 
quests of the imperial agents. In the realm of national 
government the era of the Second Empire witnessed the 
all hut complete extinction of free political life, and the Extineiion 
same decadence manifested itself in the areas of local autonomy, 
administration. During the late sixties, to be sure, when 
the empire was tottering to its fall, the baneful effects of 
a policy which had served utterly to repress the principle 
of local self-government became so .apparent even to the 
emperor himself that a hastily planned movement along 
the paths of decentralization marked the closing years of 
the imperial regime; hut in spite of this concession the 
municipalities of France found themselves in. 1870 as 
completely under the hand of the central authorities as 
they had been at anytime since 1830. The intervening 
forty years, an epoch of striking economic advance and of 
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the most substantial progress in the modernization of the 
French cities, had been marked by no important improve- 
ments in the system of local administration. 
i,ocaiKov- The National Assembly that in 1871 assumed charge 
under the of the political affairs of France, which had been so badly 
puhifo^**' disorganized by the German invasion and the fall of the 
empire, found that a revision or a recasting of tlie whole 
municipal system was one of the urgent matters demand- 
ing its attention. As it was not, however, in a favorable 
position to proceed with the elaboration of any new and 
comprehensive municipal code, it decided, as a tempo- 
rary expedient, to revive, with some few changes, the 
Tentative plan established in 1848.^ Among the alterations effected 
the most important was that which pei-mitted the coun- 
cils in the smaller communes to select their own mayors 
and adjoints. In cities of over 20,000 population, and in 
the chief towns of departments and arrondissements^ these 
officials were to hold their appointments, as before, from 
the higher authorities. Local terms of office were also 
shortened, both mayors and councillors being restricted to 
Centralized tliree-yeav terms. ® This plan of 1871 seems to show that, 
retained. in a large measure, centralization of local government in 
France had come to stay. To the grant of a large measure 
of communal autonomy the Assembly was on principle 
very favorable, but there were those among its leaders 
who feared to carry the principle into practice. 

The temporary arrangements made in 1871 may be said 
to have served their purpose in compi'omising matters 
until the new republican government should have become 
firmly intrenched. During the decade following the estab- 
lishment of the Third Republic, however, the centra,! au- 

1 Cf. above, p. 8. 

2 JM du U awil JS71, in Duvergler’s Oollection, LXXI. 71-79, and Ander- 
son’s Oo»sh7«to'onsa?i(?Z)ocu«»e»<s, 612-618. 
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thorities found their policy of supervising the affairs of 
the larger cities often difficult to enforce. The spirit of 
municipal home rule asserted itself, and the national gov- 
ernment frequently forestalled trouble only by a tame 
'■K compliance with its demands.^ Under the presidency 
of McMahon the republican ministry showed a disposition 
to check this drift toward municipal independence effec- 
tually; for in 1874 the National Assembly concurred in the Theiav 
passage of a law reviving the right of the president to ap- 
point the mayors and adjoints in the smaller municipalities. 

The general elections of 1876, however, established in 
power a national administration more favorable to com- 
munal autonomy, and the legislation of 1874 was at its speedy 
once repealed.® Eight years later the government fob 
lowed with the additional concession of permitting every 
commune, large or small (with the exception of Paris), to 
select its own administrative officers without interference 
from outside.* 

About this time important difficulties in the way of a Disorgan- 
proper and exact administration of municipal affairs were aitfon'of 
continually arising from the fact that there had not since fajatiiig^o 

1887 been any thorough revision and codification of local- municipal 
, . _ , . . . adminis- 

government law.® Every enactment relating to civic tration. 

administration had been in the nature either of an 
amendment to the laws immediately preceding, or of a 
revival of some arrangement belonging to an even earlier 
period; hence the whole system rested upon a bewildering 
mass of laws and decrees made and revised by monarchi- 

1 On the •workings of the system, see Gabriel Hanotanx’s GonUmporarij 
Emwce, I. 235 ff. 

“ Loi sur les maires (January 20, 1874), in Duvei^ier’s GoUection, LXXIV. 

2-4. 

* Iioi relative h la nomination des maires et des adjoints (August 12, 1876), 

Ibid. LXXVI. 268-271. 


* Loi relative ala nomination, etc. (March 28, 1882), Ibid. LXXXIl. 116-118. 
'> The codification of 1837 had been somewhat revised in 1807. 
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ca], imperial, and republican governments. Leading states- 
men of the republic recognized clearlj enough the need 
of a complete revision and codification of the jurispru- 
dence relating to municipal administration; but upon the 
fundamental question of the degree to which tlie principle 
of local home rule ought to receive i-ecognition in the pro- 
posed code the various factions in the national parliament 
were committed to somewhat divergent views. In No- 
vember, 1883, however, it was decided to appoint a com- 
mission of nine members, to which should be intrusted 
the whole task of revising and collaborating the various 
enactments into a comprehensive municipal code. 

This commission completed its work early in the fol- 
lowing year; and the measure which it laid before the 
French parliament was, with some modifications, passed 
by both houses and duly promulgated on April 6, 1884,^ 
shortly after which an elaborate ministerial circular was 
issued giving full explanations in regard to the provisions 
of the compilation.® The municipal code of 1884 is distin- 
guished by its comparative brevity, its comprehcu.siveness, 
and its simplicity. It contains in all only one hundred 
and fifty-seven sections or articles, most of them very brief, 
the whole excellently arranged and furnishing a model of 
terse expression. Since 1884 several amendments to it 
have been made; but in all its essentials it is at the 
pre,scnt time the basis of all village, town, and city govern- 
ment in France.® Tlic only city excepted from its opera- 

1 Loi sur V organisation munioipale du G avril lSS4i in Duvorgier’s Gollec- 
tion, I.XXXIV. 90-148. 

“ Circnlaire ministerieUe du 16 mai 18S4, sur Vapplkation de la loi immici- 
paU (Paris, 1889). 

“The heat commentaiy on the manicipal code of 1884 is L^on Morgaiicl’s 
La loi municipale (7tli ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1007). A convenient handbook, 
which includes the texts of various important ministerial circulars interpr(3t- 
ing the law, is Ferdinand Droyfns’s Manuel populaire d%i conseiller municipal 
(Paris, 1904). 
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tions was tbe capital, which still retains a o'egime excep- 
tionnel based upon legislation prior to that of 1884d 

Under the provisions of the code of 1884 the unit of Theoom- 
municipal government in France is the commune, a term 
which is, of course, very comprehensive, for it includes not 
only small hamlets with a few dozen inhabitants, but 
large cities like Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, with 
populations well above the quarter-million mark. By the 
last census no less than 36,222 local areas were rated 
as communes, of which somewhat more than one-half had 
populations not exceeding 500; and of these 137 had less 
than fifty inhabitants each. On the other hand, 250 com- variations 
munes contained more than 10,000 people apiece, and four- ofSm!*** 
teen had populations exceeding 100,000 each. France, 
it should be borne in mind, is even at the present day a 
predominantly rural country ; for only slightly more than 
one-fourth of her population is massed into the urban 
communities of above 10,000 population,® — a percentage Proportion 
smaller than that of England, Germany, or even of the TOratpopu- 
United States. The progress of urban concentration, so 
marked in other countries, has in France been less striking, 
and for obvious reasons. For one thing, the total popula- 
tion of the republic has gained very slowly during the last Causes of 
three decades or more, a fact which has in recent years growth.''**^” 
given French statesmen some grounds for apprehension. 

The country has had no important foreign influx; on the 
contrary, there has been some exodus to Algeria and to 
the other French possessions beyond the seas. The main 
cause of tardy urban growth may, however, be found in 
the fact that industrially and commercially France has 
scarcely kept pace with her Teutonic sister states, — and 

^ See 'belo w, p. 91. 

^ La situation financieve, des eommvnes de France en 190G (publisbod by tliQ 
Ministfere de TInt&ieur, Paris, 1907). 
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daring tlie niaeteentli century, as has frequently been 
pointed out, industry and commerce have been the hand- 
maids of city expansion.! 

The policy of attempting to provide, by the terms of a 
•single enactment, for the efficient administration of all local 
units of population, no matter how widely different their 
people and their problems, is perhaps a logical outcome 
of that passion for uniformity wliich has somewhat 
strongly characterized French administrative methods 
since the Revolution. Such a policy might reasonably 
have been expected to encounter serious difficulties, but 
on the whole it lias not done so. The machinery of local 
government in France is undoubtedly too complex and 
cumbrous for the thousands of small communes, most of 
which, like the English parishes, are too diminutive to serve 
properly as administrative units.^ On the other hand, it is 
perhaps not elaborate enough for the largest municipalities; 
for on more than one occasion the national authorities have 
made some changes in local administrative machinery, 
notably in the case of Marseilles, which has very recently 
been deprived of its control of local police mainly because 
the communal authorities did not seem, in the eyes of the 
national government, to be entirely competent in their 
administration of this service.* At the same time, some 
degree of elasticity has been possible from the fact 
that, although all municipalities, large and small, have 
similar organs of government, the membership of the 
municipal council depends roughly upon the size of the 
commune. Much is said in the United States about 
tlie impossibility of providing, in a general charter law, 

1 The oause.s of modern city growth are elaborately discussed in Adna F. 
Weber’s Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 18!)9), oh. iii. 

” A discussion of this subject may be found in Alfred Porche’s La question 
des grandee et despetiies communes (Paris, 1900). 

» See below, p. 73. 
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for the satisfactory administration of all classes of 
cities. How, then, would the legislators of an American 
state regard a proYiosal to establish a uniform frame- 
work of administration applicable not only to all cities 
of whatever size, but to towns and villages as well ? 

This, nevertheless, is what the French municipal code has 
done, and with no very evil I’esults. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the French system has not been 
subjected to any severe strain ; for the population of the 
cities has grown very slowly and evenly, and has retained 
its homogeneity of character. 

The municipal code, as has been said, treats all raunici- Definition 
pal units (with the exception of Paris) as communes, a 
term for which even Frenchmen have not found it easy to 
give a concise and comprehensive definition. The com- 
mune is, howevei’, the smallest territorial division of the 
republic, all other sections — cantons, arrondissetmnts, and 
departments — being multiples of it; at the same time, it 
may cover a whole canton or even several cantons, the canton 
in that case becoming a division of the commune. Again, 
the commune has both a territorial and a personal basis. 

On the one hand, it is a tract of territory the precise limits 
of which were defined by the law of December 22, 1789, or 
by some subsequent law or decree; for by the law of 1789 all 
local units which had a separate identity during the old re- 
gime were authoritatively recognized as communes, and since 
that enactment there have been a number of suppressions, 
divisions, consolidations, and creations of communal units. 

On the other hand, the commune is an agglomeration of i a territorial 
citizens united by life in a common locality and having a 
common interest in the communal property, A commune? 
ranks as a legal person : it may sue and be sued, may con- ? 
tract, acquire, or convey property, — it may, in general,? 
oxGi'cisc all the ordinmy rights of a corporation. For the 
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sacreclness of communal traditions the provisions of the 
code display marked consideration, permitting changes in 
boundaries by the higher departmental authorities only after 
an elaborate enquUe has been held and the local feeling 
consulted,* and providing that even the name of the munici- 
pality may not be altered save by a special decree of the 
president of the republic.® 

Framework By the terms of the municipal code the organs of ad- 
mumU goT- ministration in all communes consist of a council, a mayor, 
cmmeat. gj, jjjore adjoints or assistants to the mayor. In 

the laws prior to 1884 the mayor and adjoints wei'e 
named before the council as organs of communal adminis- 
tration ; and the reversal of this order in the code of 1884 
was designed to emphasize the view of the national author- 
ities that the council was thenceforth to be regarded as 
the more important branch of local government.® Though 
it may be doubted whether this intention has been fully 
realized, the council, nevertheless, in view of the fact that 
it selects the mayor and adjoints, takes rank as the pivotal 
organ of the municipality. Its composition and powers 
may, therefore, be considered first. 

The com- The size of the French municipal council depends roughly 
council, population of the municipality, and ranges from 

ten to thirty-six members.^ Communes with populations 
Its size. below 500 have ten councillors; in the larger municipali- 
ties the number increases according to a graduated scale, 
until in cities of 60,000 or over the council has thirty-six 
members.® All cities above this figure in population 

1 it* loi munieipale, §§ 3-9. 

^Ibicl § 2. See also Albert Ramalho on“I)es changements de iiom dus 
comimuies,’’ in Seme genhale d' administration, lB9e, III. 5 If. 

“ The CVrcaloirc minisiMcHfl dtt wai makes this clear. 

* La loi munieipale, § 10. 

5 By the census of 1901 there were twenty-four cities with populations ex- 
ceeding 00,000 each. 
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have uniformly tliirty-six councillors, with, the single ex- 
ception of Lyons, which has fifty-four. Save Paris and 
Lyons, therefore, all the larger cities of France have coun- 
cils of uniform size, — - a size, it may be noted, which is 
somewhat smaller than that of the municipal council in 
Germany, England, or the United States. 

Membei’s of the council are elected for a four-year term, 
and there is no provision for a partial renewal. The elec- 
tion usually takes place by sorutin de lisU, or on a gen- 
eral ticket for the wdiole municipality; but in a city of 
more than 10,000 population a division into electoral 
districts or wards may be made.^ Since, however, each 
•ward must elect no less than four councillors, there may 
not be more than nine wards or electoral districts even in 
the largest cities. Some of the great cities have been thus 
divided into wards, but there are still many large munici- 
palities in which no division has been made. Frenchmen 
have, apparently, not yet reached agreement as to the rela- 
tive merits of the ward and general-ticket systems. In 
England, Germany, and the United States the ward method 
has been adopted almost everywhere in the election of city 
councillors ; but in at least nine-tenths of the French mu- 
nicipalities the general-ticket plan is maintained. In scores 
of these cities twenty or more councillors are balloted for 
by the voters every four years. 

It was not the intention of those who framed the mu- 
nicipal code that there should be any gerrymandering of 
municipal wards in order that the exigencies of some po- 
litical faction might be served. The division of a munici- 
pality into wards can be accomplished only with some 
difficulty, and never by the city authorities of their own 

1 The law also permits a division into districts if a commune, though having 
leas than 10,000 population, is composed of two settlements lacking in identity 
of interests. See La lot muniaipale, § 11. 
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action. The proposal for a partition may emanate from 
the municipal council, but the final action upon the proj- 
ect must be taken by the general council of the de})a.rt‘- 
ment in which the commune is situated. In all cases there 
must be public hearings upon the question, and from the 
action of tlie departmental authorities an appeal may be 
taken to the appropriate section of the Council of State, 
which is the highest administrative court of the republic.^ 
When wai’ds are once established, moreover, their boundaries 
are rarely changed. It is not necessary that eacli ward 
should be allotted an equal number of councillors ; provided 
none has less than four, the number may vary. Hence, 
when wards grow larger or smaller in population there 
is a redistribution of councillors and not a rearrangement 
of ward lines. The electoral division is therefore a more 
or less permanent unit, a fact which enables it to develop 
a local spirit and local traditions. 

Thesnf- By the provisions of the code, councillors must be elected 
by “ direct universal suffrage ” ; ® and the voting right is 
given to all male . French citizens who have attained the 
age of twenty-one years,® and who have been actually dom- 
iciled in the municipality for six months prior to the com- 
pletion of the voters’ list. Besides these, men who pay 
any of the four chief taxes levied by the municipal au- 
thorities are entitled to vote at municipal elections even 
though they may not be resident in the commune. Tims, 
Quaiifica- a mau who has his place of business in the city and pays 
VotingTn taxes on it is not debarred from voting there because he 
Sties’*' reside in some suburban municipality. He may not 

vote in more than a single commune, but he may choose 

1 For the procedure, see £a loi muniaipale, § 12 ; aliio M. Juillot Siunt-Eager, 
jHUctions munieipcaes (6th edition, by C. Vuiilemot, Paris, 1904), 16-27. 

^ La loi municipale, % 14:. 

® Women do not vote in any French election, nationai, departmental, or 
municipal. 
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to be enrolled either where he pays his taxes or where 
^ e lesides. This arrangement has proved extremely sat- 
wfactory to a considerable class of business men, who are 
frequently much more interested in the administrative 
affairs of the large cities where their business is pursued 
than m the administration of the small suburban com- 
munities where they live. In the United States a voter 
must be enrolled at his « legal residence,” wherever this 
may be ; and it very frequently happens to be in a differ- 
ent mumdpality from that in which his chief financial 

American cities, like New York Non-resi 
and Boston, are thus deprived of the votes of thousands 
0 influential business and professional men, who, because 
Wiey maintain residences in the suburban cities or towns, 
ay neither cast their ballots nor seek to hold office in 
metropolis. Yet these are the men who are most 

do* represents about as 

■ n appioxiniation to manhood suffrage as is to be 
tonnd in any country. Nowhere in France is there any edu- 
national qualification, or any requirement that, in order to 
OT ^ igfrts, a man must own or occupy any property 

01 pay any taxes or have any income. There are, however, 

exitif • locations similar to those which commonly 
eithr.T ° Thus, the right to vote is lost, 

In r ^ years or perpetually, whenever a voter 

>nn boe,i convicted ot certain enumerated offence.,, the list 

ndudmg not only more serious crimes, but mauy misde- 
«.mors coimeoled particularly with violations of the 
leetion laws or of tlio lawS regulating the formation of 

1890), ’ ^ ' ^®®‘^“"‘f*noiMd’«!ere£MSuSTOaSewSsCl'aria, 
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clubs and secret political societies^ Conviction for illegal 
voting, for example, inv'olves perpetual disfrancliiseinent. 
When any French court of justice imposes a penalty 
which carries with it the deprivation of voting rights, 
this action is duly reported by the court official to the ^ 
proper administrative authorities ; hence a list of disfran- 
chised persons is always at hand wlien the voters’ lists 
are being prepared. 

Thevotois’ In every French commune there is kept at the inairie, 
or municipal administrative headqiiarters, a voters’ list 
(listo eleetorale), which must be revised annually even 
though in some years no election is held. The duty of 
compiling and revising this roll is laid upon the mayor 
of the commune ; but the methods to be pursued are care- 
fully detailed by law,® for the same lists are used in both 
national and local elections.® Ordinarily a single list serves 
for the whole commune; but when the municipality has 
been divided into wards, or election districts, there is a 
list for each district. The immediate task of 
g the list is intrusted to a board of three men, 
including the mayor ex officio, a member appointed by the 
prefect of the department in which the municipality is 
located, and a third member selected by the municipal 
council.''' When the municipality is divided into election 
districts there is a board, constituted in the same way, for 

i Most of the existing disqualifications were provided for in the organic 
decree promulgated by Louis Napoleon after his coup d’dtat {Momt organiqtm 
du Sfemier 1852^ lu Duvergier’s Qollcction, LII. 81-92). \ complete table of 
present disqualifications may be found in B. Reisser and G. Ridel’s Guide aleo 
ioral pratique (Paris, 1901), 11-19. 

These methods are set forth comprehensively in Ernest Cdnac’s La liste 
ekatomk, sa composition et sarMsmiannuelle (Pane, 1800) ; A.deTaillandier’a 
Mamsl formulaire de la revision de la liste electorale (Paris, 180.8) ; ,1. Baure’s 
Manuel pratique de la revision deslistes Slectorales (Paris, 1898) ; and Robert de 
Prevoisin’s Guide pratique d’eiecteur (Paris, 1906). 

® Prior to 1884 different lists were used. 
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each district ; but in this case the mayor is represented 
on each board by an adjoint designated for the purpose. 

These boards perform their work of compiling the lists 
every January, the list of the previous year being used as 
a basis in each case. The procedure is very simple. The 
names of all those who have died, left the commune, or 
become disqualified since the last revision are struck off ; 
and the names of all those who before the end of March 
will have attained the age of twenty-one years, or will 
have completed their six months’ residence in the mu- 
nicipality, are put on. All these data can be had from 
the records of the Uat ewU kept at the mairie. The work 
of preparing the list is not performed publicly ; even rep- 
resentatives of political factions are not permitted to be 
present. 

Wlien the preliminary work of compiling the list has 
been completed, two written copies of the roll are made, 
one for the prefect, the other to be retained at the mairie 
for public inspection. Any voter may enter an objection Protasts. 
to names included or omitted, and may file his protest 
either orally or in writing. When all such objections 
have been noted, and when the list has remained open to 
public inspection for three weeks, it is recommitted to the 
board for revision. For this work two additional mem- 
bers are appointed by the municipal council, so that the The revis- < 
revising board consists of five persons. During the first 
week in February the various objections are considered by 
the board in camera, and such changes in the ©-riginal 
list are made as are deemed proper. From the decisions 
of the revising board an appeal may be talten, without 
any cost, to the local judge (Juge de and from 

the rulings of this official a further appeal, upon points Appeals 
of law only, may be carried to the Court of Cassation, aeoiaious. 
which is the highest civil court of the republic. On the 
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last day in March the list is declared closed. It is then 
ydaced in the archives of the mairie ; hut copies are posted 
for inspection, and one copy is transmitted to the prefect 
to be kept on file at the prefecture. Every voter, also, is 
upon application to the mayor entitled to make for himself 
a written copy. After the final posting no changes may 
be made except as the result of belated judicial decisions. 
As a matter of fact, appeals from the rulings of the revis- 
ing board are comparatively few, a circumstance which is 
tlie more remarkable in view of the fact that the members 
of the board are usually laymen, none too well versed in 
the somewhat intricate Jurisprudence relating to the elec- 
toral rights of Frenchmen. 

Small cost An interesting feature of the system of preparing the 
votens’ list is the very small cost which the compilation 
and revision impose upon a French municipality. The 
members of the hoards that perform the work of compil- 
ing and revising serve without any remuneration; and 
frequently, even in some of the large cities, the lists are 
not printed but are written by hand. The whole expense 
is so small that even in the largest cities it is not put into 
the municipal budget as a separate item, but is lumped 
in with incidental clerical expenditures. On the other 
hand, one may venture to criticise the lack of complete 
publicity which attends the work of revising the lists, 

Laoiof and to expi-ess some doubt whether the safeguards in the 

safeguards. Way of judicial appeals are an adequate protection against 
improper inclusions or omissions. It is true that oh the 
whole the revising boards in French cities have been re- 
markably fair and honest, and that although their sessions 
are secret their decisions are public ; but here and there in- 
stances of the scandalous “padding” of the lists have been 
brought to light. One naturally recalls the famous case of 
Toulouse of a decade .or more ago, when a rigid scrutiny of 
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the municipal voting lists disclosed the fact that they 
contained several thousand fictitious names. Although it 
woiild be grossly unfair to judge the general workings of 
the system by this unusual instance, the fact remains that 
the work of compiling and revising the lists is performed 
in executive session by men who are more or less directly 
interested in having certain names added or omitted. The Some re- 
Toulouse incident would, it is true, probably not have ofpuWidty! 
occurred had any citizen made it his business to examine 
the list closely ; and it undoubtedly would not liave been 
possible had the French system of compiling the voters’ 
rolls, like that used in English cities, provided for public 
revision by a semi-judicial body, or indeed if printed copies 
of the lists had been broadly distributed. At the same 
time, the French arrangement seems to afford much greater 
security against fraudulent practices than the American 
plan of enrolling, usually without any investigation, all 
who come to the registration bureaus and vouch for right 
to be put on the lists. 

To be eligible for election to the municipal council one Eligibility 
must first be enrolled as a voter, and must in addition be daum!*' 
at least twenty-five years of age.^ It is not required that 
the candidate should be a resident voter ; non-resident tax- Non-resi- 
payers, if voters, are eligible, but not more than one-fourth 
of the membership of the council may be drawn from this 
class.^ In the larger cities this limitation is hardly neces- 
sary ; for in France, as in America, the voters endeavor to 
select councillors from the residents of the municipality. Non-rosi- 
Even in large cities, however, examples of non-resident drcy'nof'" 
councilmen are by no means rare ; and in the smaller munici- common in 

•' , . tlie larger 

palities one frequently finds landowners or rctmed business oomnini)e.s. 

1 La loi municipale, § 31. See also, on the qualifications of candidates, 

Robert de Prevoisin’s jimn'qwe dV'ZficJfiW (Paris, 1900). 

^ Ibid. §51. 
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men retaining their membership in tlie council although 
they have years since moved away from the commune and 
taken up residence in Paris or in some provincial city. 
When a city is divided into election districts a resident of 
one district is not debarred from candidacy in another; but 
tliis privilege seems to be utilized very much less in France 
than in England. In fact, the feeling that candidates 
for public office should reside in the constituencies which 
they seek to represent, though not so strong in Prance as 
in the United States, has gained more headway there than 
in any other European country. 

niaquaim- Although in general any voter twenty-five years of age 

cations. eligible to election as a municipal councillor, there are 

some important disqualifications from candidacy enu- 
merated in the code, most of them connected with the 
tenure of various national or departmental offices.^ :A. 
person holding one of these designated posts may be 
elected to the council, but within ten days after the elec- 
tion he must either resign his previous office or become dis- 
qualified to sit at the council-board.® All persons directly 
connected with the providing of public utilities, or acting 
as direct parties to any contract with the municipality, 
are similarly disqualified.® A somewhat unusual provision 
makes ineligible, to membership in the council all “per- 
sonal servants,” such as coachmen, butlers, and the like; 
and another stipulates that “in municipalities of five 
hundred inhabitants or more, ancestors and descendants, 
brothens, and near relatives by marriage may not be at the 
same Lime members of the same municipal council.” * 

La loi munidpale, §§ 82-36. “ md. § 34. 

» .Decision of the Council of State, December 28, 1896. 

* La loi municipale., § 36. The exact scope of the various disqualifications 
lias been defined by the Council of State in a formidable list of decisions ren- 
dered during the last twenty years or more. A convenient sumniary of these is 
given in Eoisser and Ridel’s Guide electoral pratiqite (Paris, 1901), 110-146. 
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The French municipal code makes no provision what- Absence of 
ever for any system of primaries, caucuses, nomination no^rSmtion 
papers, or, indeed, for any formal method of putting 
candidates in the field. In fact, the law gives official 
recognition to no preliminary proceedings on the part' of 
a political organization as an incident of municipal elec- 
tions. In order to prevent multiple candidatures in 
national contests, a law was passed in 1889 I'equiring 
every aspirant to the Chamber of Deputies to file a decla- 
ration of his candidacy with the prefect of the department 
in which his constituency is located ; but this law has no 
application to the choice of municipal councillors. In- 
deed, there is perhaps no feature of the French system of 
municipal elections that commands the attention of the 
American student of comparative administration so forci- 
bly as the entire absence of any provision for nominating 
candidates in advance of the actual polling. So far as the 
election authorities are concerned, they recognize no No official 
candidates for municipal office ; they set before the voter ouSi-*^*' 
at the polls no list of aspirants ; they restrict his entire 
freedom of choice in no way whatever. This is not to 
say, however, that in French cities there is no candidacy 
for office. Candidates there are in plenty, as in the cities 
of every other country ; but they receive no official recog- 
nition as such. In the months preceding a municipal elec- 
tion the various political organizations and partisan clubs trnofi 
reach decisions as to the men upon whom they will con- 
centrate their support ; and on the eve of the polling the 
contest narz’ows itself down to rival candidates or slates of 
candidates about as definitely as in American municipali- 
ties. To this practice, however, the law lends no inspira- 
tion or encouragement; it proceeds upon the theory that 
the voter shall nominate and elect at one and the same 
time. 
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Incidents of The whole spirit of French legislation relating to election 
lampa^ii™ campaigns is in the direction of freedom of action on the 
part of voters and candidates alike. Hence it is that, 
although every unofficial poster and placard must bear a 
government stamp, for which a small fee is exacted, a 
special exemption from this fee is made in. the case of 
campaign literature, which the candidates and their friends 
provide in profusion.^ In the matter of political gather- 
ings, too, there has been a similar exception. Until about 
a year ago the law required that no public meeting should 
be held unless, twenty-four hours in advance of such meet- 
ing, a declaration had been lodged with the proper police 
authorities by two responsible citizens, who should become 
accountable for the proper conduct of tlie gathering ; but 
in the case of political rallies only two hours’ notice was 
insisted upon.® At present no declarations are required 
for meetings of any sort.® 

Date of The exact date of a municipal election is announced by a 
decree of the prefect, and this dcci’ee must bo publislied in 
the municipality at least fifteen days prior to tlie date set 
for the polling. The law requires that the election shall 
Sunday take place on the first Sunday in May in every fourlli yeav.‘‘ 
National and municipal elections are never held upon tlie 
same date, an arrangement the propriety of which seems 
never to have been questioned by Frcnehmen. In fixing 
dates for by-elections (that is, elections f.o fill vacancies 
in the council) the prefect has entire discretion, provided 
always that ho choose a Sunday. This practice of 
holding elections, both national and local, upon Sundays 
rather than upon week-days is characteristic not only of 

1 Loi du SOjuilliit 1881, in BulUtin des Ms de la ripublique frarifaisa, 1881, 
II. See also Alfred Dodantliun’s Des afflehes idectorales (Paris, 1903). 

“ Loi dll SOjuin 1881, in Bulletin des Ms, 1881, II. 343-347. 

Loi du S8 mars 1907. 

* La loi munieipale, § 41. 
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France but of the other Catholic countries of Western 
Europe. It is regarded as an advantageous arrangement, Merits 
in that it serves in some degree to prevent the operations fo? 
of polling from interfering -with the regular course of Practice- 
daily business, besides affording an unusual opportunity 
for every voter not only to indicate his choice but to have 
time to inform himself of the claims of rival candidates. 
Frenchmen seem to look upon Sunday voting as in 
thorough accord with their ideas of the entire equality of 
all citizens at the polls, because the system affords to all its relation- 
voters, of whatever social class, an equal opportunity to 
exercise their right of suffrage. It is suggested that the 
large ratio of polled to registered votes which is a charac- 
teristic of French elections may be due in some measure to 
the practice of choosing Sundays for polling-days. 

The places to be used as polling-rooms are designated Poiung- 
by the prefect in his decree convoking the electors. In the 
smaller municipalities one place suffices ; but in the cities 
a number of polling-rooms are provided, and are located 
where the prefect thinks they will be most convenient for 
the votei'S. Whenever practicable, public buildings, par- 
ticularly schoolhouses, are used for this purpose. When 
there is hut one polling establishment in the municipality, it Officials in 
is in charge of the mayor ; when there are. several, the vari- turpoiis! 
ous polls are presided over by the mayorand ad joints, and 
if these are not sufficiently numei’ous, by the councillors in 
order of seniority. If there should happen to he, more polls 
than there ai'e members of tlie municipal government, the 
mayor may designate voters to take charge of them.^ Tiiapoii 

Whenever a body of Frenchmen are gathered together bureau. 

1 An exhaustive treatment of the law and the administrative decisioTi.s relat- 
ing to municipal elections is embodied in Juillet Saint-I.ager’s lUections munioi- 
paUs (5th edition, hy C. Vuillemot, Paris, 1000; re-edited under tlie title Guide 
gtniral des Sections, by C. Kobany, Pari.s, 1008). See also Victor Jeanvrot’s 
Manuel d<is elections munioipales 
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for any public or semi-public proceeding, their first care 
is not to select a chairman, as is the custom among Ameri- 
cans, but to constitute a bureau, or committee of direction, 
to Mdiich is intrusted the conduct of the business. The 
law require.s that, when a polling-place is opened, “ the two 
oldest and the two youngest voters present ” shall be called 
upon by the officer in charge to act as “assessors,” 
provided they are able to read and write. These four 
with the officer himself constitute the polling-bureau, and 
by majority vote provisionally decide all questions that 
may come up during the day. Three out of the five mem- 
bers must always be present while the polling is going ou.^ 
Sometimes there is keen competition for the honor of 
serving on the poll-bureau; but more often, perhaps, the 
presiding officer has some difficulty in persuading four 
voters, whether old or young, to give him their assistance. 
It is customary, therefore, to ai'range the matter before- 
hand, lest when the poll opens there may not be present a 
sufficient number to constitute the bureau. A poll-clerk 
or secretary, chosen by the bureau, completes the per- 
sonnel of the polling-place. This official is not, however, a 
member of the poll-bureau, nor has he any voice in the 
decision, of mooted questions that may arise during the 
day. It is his duty merely to keep the records of the poll, 
including written minutes of all matters decided by vote 
of the bureau. These items are recorded in proper form, 
tliat they may be available in case appeals from the deci- 
sion.? of the bureau are carried to the admini.strative 
courts after the day of the election. In order that the 
decorum and dignity of the polling-place may be con- 
served, members of the bureau are forbidden to discu.ss 
political questions in the room, and, needless to say, are 


La, Uyi munieipale, § 19. 
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prohibited from interesting themselves in the success of 
any of the candidates. It is, however, somewhat at odds 
with the method of conducting elections in the United 
States to put the polls in charge of men who very fre- 
quently are themselves candidates for I’eelection and who 
have therefore a direct interest in the various matters 
that come before them. No official connected with the 
poll, it may be noted, receives any remuneration for his 
services, another point in which the French methods are 
sharply at variance with the American. 

The pai’aphernalia of the French polling-booth are very 
simple. On a lai’ge table in the room is placed the urne 
^leciorale^ which is nothing but a wooden ballot-box with a 
slit in its lid, a symbol of democracy that sometimes bears 
rather crude evidence of its local manufacture. Near by 
stands another open wooden box, in which are deposited 
such oa/rtea ^leotorales, or official notifications of the election, 
as have not been distributed to voters eitlier because the 
latter have not been found at liome or because they have 
not called for their cards at the maiiue, as the case maybe. 
A written copy of the voters’ list completes the brief cata- 
logue of essentials. When the poll is open, each voter as 
he enters the room presents his election card, which is a 
printed notice that has been sent to him from the mairie, 
sometimes by mail, some days prior to the polling. On it 
are printed the date and place of the election, together 
with a statement of the hours during which the xmll is 
open, the whole authenticated by the signature of the 
mayor and the seal of the mimicijiality. Li the larger cities 
it has become customary to require the voter to call at the 
mairie for this notice; and sometimes, though very rarely, 
his signature is secured as a receipt for it, and then, is used 
as a means of checking personation at the poll in case any 
attempt at such imposture should be made. It is not abso- 
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lately necessary that the voter should present liis carte 
ehotomle at the poll; in the event of his failing to do so 
any other satisfactory identification may be accepted, espe- 
cially since the missing card will usually be found among 
the .undistributed notices, in the box ah'eady mentioned. 
The main point is that every voter must either be known 
to members of the poll-biu‘eau or must establish his iden- 
tity in some way wholly satisfactory to them. That this 
regulation has been salutary is evidenced by the almost 
entire absence, even in the largest cities, of any accusa- 
tions of personating, repeating, or resorting to kindred sin- 
ister practices concerning which allegations are so freely 
bandied about in American cities. 

The ballot. At French elections no official ballot is provided; each 
voter is supposed to furnish his own. The law requires 
only that the ballot which he presents shall be a slip of 
white paper, without external mark,^ upon which there shall 
have been printed or written plainly the names of those per- 
sons for whom he wishes to have his vote recorded. The 
ballot must be prepared outside the polling-room, never 
within ; and it must be presented by the voter in person. 
Voting by proxy is not permitted, although this concession 
has been suggested as a means of increasing the number of 
polled votes without opening the doorway for forgery and 
fraud; for, it is urged, every ballot tendered by proxy 
would be authenticated by its accompanying carte tilecto- 
raU? When the ballot is pre.sent6d to the officer in charge 
of the poll, the latter, having satisfied himself that only 
one slip has been handed to him, drops it into the ballot- 
box (wme c&ciforaZe). At the same time he returns the 

1 “Le papier du bulletin doit toe Wane et sans signe extdriear” (ia loi 
. municipale, § 2G). 

'■* See, for example, A. Guy’s Des moyens de diminuer Ics abstentions et en 
particulier du vote par correspotidance (Fans, 1Q02), 
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carle clectorale to the voter, first tearing off a corner in 
order that the card may not by any chance be made to 
serve again. The torn corner of the card is put into the 
adjacent box, and the name of the voter is then checked 
off the list. 

Although the law takes it for granted that each voter 
will prepare his own ballot, this is not usually done. On 
the days preceding the polling, ballots are made up by 
candidates or their supporters and distributed by their 
agents. Not infrequently they are scattered about from 
house to house, or mailed to all voters before the election ; 
in any case they ai'e to be had from agents of the various 
candidates wlio congregate about the entrance of the 
polling-place on the day of the election. Thus it comes 
about that a man rarely goes to the trouble of preparing 
his own voting-papei*. He is indeed a fastidious voter 
who cannot obtain a ballot that fits his own particular 
taste; for not only are “straight tickets” provided for 
those who support without any valuation the nominees 
of the political factions, but papers are prepared with 
almost every possible combination of candidates. In 
other words, ballots representing what Americans would 
call “ split tickets ” are provided by those candidates 
who are interested in inducing voters to make departure 
in their behalf from the regular partisan lists. There is, 
moreover, nothing to prevent a voter from crossing out 
one or more names on the printed ballot and writing in 
others ; this is, indeed, a very common practice. Never- 
theless, the system seems to set a premium on “ voting 
the straight ticket ” ; for in those municipalities in which 
the ballot takes place au scrutin de Uste the slate of the 
dominant party usually goes through intact. 

If a voter so wishes, his choice may he registered with 
entire secrecy; for, according to the letter of the law, the 
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« slip of plain white paper without external mark ” ought 
to afford no indication of what is written or printed 
witliin. The courts, however, have been somewliat liberal 
in their interpretation of this clause in the code ; for they 
have held ballots on tinted paper and of various shapes 
to be acceptable. Hence it has come about that the 
ballots provided on behalf of different groups of can- 
didates are sometimes distinguishable by their differences 
in shape and shade ; and it is therefore not always difficult 
for those within the polling-room to tell how the average 
elector has voted.^ The ballot, it may be repeated, is 
secret only when the voter takes the trouble to make it 
so ; and this he does not commonly do. The French sys- 
tem, indeed, except that it relieves the municipal treas- 
ury from the expense of printing official ballots, seems 
to possess no substantial advantage over the use of the so- 
called Australian ballot, now generally employed in Ameri- 
can cities. 

The polling in French municipal elections may not 
extend over more than a single day ; but the exact hours 
during which votes will be received are fixed by the pre- 
fect, with the proviso, however, that polls must be open for 
at least six consecutive hours. Any disobedience of the 
prefect’s orders in any of these matters affords adequate 
ground for nullifying an election. As a rule, the poll is 
opened about eight o’clock in the morning and closed late 
in the afternoon. Immediately after Mass the voters con- 
gregate, and in a few hours the larger part of the vote is 
cast. Despite the somewhat excitable nature of the French 
voter, the polling is conducted, almost wdtliout exception, 

1 Some time ago the Fronoh Chainher of Deputies gave assent to a measore 
designed to iiiahe the hallot absolutely secret by directing that no votes should 
be received except ill iiniforin envelopes provided for the purpose, and that ail 
polling-booths should be equipped v?itb marliing compartments {cahiwts <r isole- 
ment). This measure did not, however, receive the conourrenco of the Senate. 
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in a dignified and orderly manner. The officer in charge 
of the room is vested by law with wide powers for the 
prevention of disorder at elections. To secure this end, 
he may call upon the regular police officers, or he may 
even summon the assistance of soldiers to quell any men- 
acing disturbance ; but soldiers may not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be stationed at the polls, a prohibition which 
harks back to earlier days, when the presence of the mili- 
tary at the polling-places was looked upon as a means of 
affording “moral support” to those candidates who enjoyed 
the favor of tlie national authorities. 

When the hour for closing the poll has arrived, the ballot- Counting 
box is opened by the presiding officer and the total number 
of ballots ascertained. This total is compared with that 
of the names checked off on the polling-list, and if the 
two numbers do not correspond the fact is at once noted on 
the records. As a further means of verification the torn 
corners of the cartes 6leGtoral6s are also usually counted; 
but this precaution is not required by law. If more 
than three hundred ballots have been cast, the officer in 
charge of the poll selects from among the voters who may 
happen to he about the room as many assistants as he 
may deem necessary to expedite the counting of the bal- 
lots, any voter who can read and write being eligible. 

These men take their places at the table, and the ballots 
are distributed among them. The counting proceeds pub- 
licly ; all voters who can get into the room are admitted, 
and are allowed to stand about as the enumeration pro- 
ceeds. As soon as the results are totalled they are announced 
by the officer in charge. Then all spoiled or disputed 
ballots, all recoi'ds and other papers, are sealed up and 
transmitted to the prefect or the subprefect, ‘ and the ballots 

1 The number of spoiled ballots is usually very small, for the law deals gen- 
erously witli ballots wliicli are not prepared in strict accoi’dance witli tbo req^uire- 
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which have been properly marked are burned in the 
presence of such voters as may have remained to witness 
this formality. 

An absolute In order to be elected, a candidate for admission to the 
MMsslTy council must have secured a clear majority of the votes 
in addition must have polled in his favor at least 
baiiothig. one-fourth of the total enrolled vote. If he satisfies the 
first condition, he rarely fails to fulfil the second ; for, al- 
though the political indifference of the Frencliman has be- 
come proverbial, the percentage of the total enrolled vote 
which is regularly polled at municipal elections does not 
compare unfavorably with that in other countries. It is 
an interesting fact that the national elections, which are 
held in August, draw out a smaller number of voters 
than do the municipal elections in May. A successful 
candidate, then, must have received one-half of the polled 
vote and one-fourth of the enrolled one. If no candi- 
date shall have met both these conditions, none is declared 
The supple- elected, and a supplementary election takes place the 
SeotS Sunday following.^ If the conditions are satisfied by a 
smaller number of candidates than the quota to be elected, 
those who have fulfilled the requirements are declared to 
have been chosen, and the second election is held for the 
remaining posts only. In these supplementary elections a 
mere plurality is sufficient to elect. 

Differencus The procedure in French supplementary elections is, 
ifreiichand fortunately, different from that in similar elections held 
sjSlsof I'l’iissiau cities. In the latter, as will be shown later, 
supplement- the contestants in the second election are narrowed down 

ary elec- 
tions. to those candidates who have stood highest at the first 

ments. Tiros, a ballot is not spoiled if it contains more names tlian there are 
posts to be filled ; in such cases the vote is recorded for the names that come 
first on the paper. 

1 La, loi Tfinnieipale, § SO. In the national elections the supplemoni ary poll- 
ing takes place on the second Sunday following a general vote. 
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general polling; no votes cast for other than these are valid. 

In France, on the contrary, the voter’s choice is as free at 
the second polling as at the first ; indeed, it is possible, 
although not common, for the voters to select by mere 
plurality, at the later polling, one who was not a candidate 
at the i-egular election. In the smaller cities, where elec- 
tions take place by general ticket, supplementary pollings Frequency 
are not often required, for the whole party slate usually mentary'*' 
goes through intact ; but in the cities that are divided into 
wards second pollings in some of the precincts are almost 
certain to be necessary. In Paris, at the elections of 1904, 
supplemeirtary pollings were required in twenty-five out of 
the eighty council districts.^ The vote at the second elec- 
tion is usually somewhat smaller than that polled at the 
regular time.'® 

For the commission of electoral frauds, or for any im- Provisions 
proper interference with the conduct of elections, peiialties ^rtupt 
aris provided both by the penal code and by a considerable 
number of special laws. Personation, repeating, intimida- 
tion, bribery, disorders at or near the polling-place, and so 
on, are all cognizable by the regular criminal courts of the 
land. Complaints i-egavding irregularities in election pro- Contested 
ced lire are, however, heard not by these tribunals, but by 
the administrative courts, which alone have power to un- 
seat a councillor by declaring an election void. Such com- 
plaints, if not already made at the poll and duly inscribed 
on the ])oU records, ]nay be offered by any qualified voter Pibceciuro 
who chooses to lodge with the prefect or the subprefect, eieoUona!*^'*'^ 
within live day.s after the polling, a written protest with a 
petition for auuuliuent. On receipt of this protest the 
prefect must notify tlic councillor whose election has been 

1 Enc.in'Xopt'.die munirdpale de la ville de Paris (Paris, 1904), I. 15-21. 

M. do Pindray, Da I' absientionisme eii matiere ileetorale et des moyens 
propres li y remedier (I.’aris, 1902). 
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impugned, and must require him to file his defence within 
■five days. An investigation (m^ueU) is thereupon held by 
the administrative court of the prefecture (conseil de prtfea- 
turd), and upon the evidence presented this body publishes 
a decree either confirming or annulling the election. If, 
however, the issue is not on a question of fact but, as it 
almost always is, on a point of law, no inquest is necessary. 
As a rule, elections are not voided except for important and 
inexcusable irregularities ; they are never annulled for mere 
technical violations of the law. From the rulings of the 
council of the prefecture appeals may be taken by any of 
the parties concerned to the Council of State ; and such ap- 
peals are very numerous, hundreds of them being made 
after every general election.^ 

It may be noted here that in France there is not, as in 
England, any definite limit .set upon the amount of money 
which a candidate for election to a municipal office may 
expend in the course of his electoral campaign.® Despite 
the emphasis which the French have laid upon the prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity at the polls, they have not 
deemed it necessary to restrict the amount which a candi- 
date may disburse for legitimate expenses. Still, the sums 
spent are usually so small that it may be doubted whether 
the average expenditure in Prance is any larger than the 
maximum limit fixed by law in the citie.s of Great Britain. 
It is true that during the Second Empire the so-called 
« official ” nominees were so vigorously supported by the 
higher authorities that candidates who sought successfully 
to oppose them were forced to spend liberal sums in their 
preelection campaigns ; but since 1871 this state of affairs 
has undergone a decided change. 

1 Charles Uzg, De la nnlUti en matiere A'blecUons munioipales (Paris, 1800), 

2 The jurisprudence of the Council of State relating to municipal elections 
may ha studied In Chardenet, Panhard, and G&ard, Les Mections municipaUs. 
(Paris, 1808). 
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This is noli to say that under the Third Republic the Roiation of 
higher authorities have strictly applied any policy of limriHes^' 
laissez-faire to local elections. On the contrary, one fre- 
quently encounters vigorous complaint that the prefects 
and subprefects interest themselves entirely too much in 
the municipal elections within their respective jurisdictions. 

It would, however, seem out of consonance with the spirit 
of French local administration if the agents of the cen- 
tral government were to abstain entirely from any part in 
local politics ; for through the prefects and subprefects the 
state controls an enormous patronage, and the temptation Hse of 
to use it for political purposes in local elections is naturally 
hard to resist. It is, of coiu’se, true that the pressure which 
the central authorities are now able to exert is less direct 
than it was in the days when the mayors and adjoints of 
municipalities were appointed by the national government ; 
but, even though all municipal officials are nowadays 
chosen locally, they have still, in the exercise of nearly all 
their more important functions, to reckon with the prefect, 
a state officer. From his point of view it is of course The prefect 
highly desirable that the municipal authorities should be of »*boss."^^ 
the same political allegiance as himself ; for such harmony 
serves to smooth the relations between the prefecture and 
the mairies. It is not a matter for surprise, therefore, that 
the pi-efects, who are to some extent the political organ- 
izers as well as the administrative agents of the central 
government, should frequently seem to show more than 
a mere academic interest in municipal election campaigns. 

With reference to the procedure at elections, something i^arty 
should be said regarding the place and influence of polit- munidplu 
ical parties in municipal affairs. The decentralization of 
the French national party system is well known ; and the 
wide ramifications of this disintegration as shown in the 
practical workings of national administration have been 
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duly emphasized by all writers on matters connected with 
the politics of the republic^ In general one may say that 
this splitting up of voters into groups or factions is as 
fully characteristic of municipal as of national politics, 
■■ and that each faction in the nation has its prototype in 
the municipalities. It is, of course, true that the appear- 
ance of important local issues sometimes serves to ob- 
literate for the time being certain of these dividing lines, 
and to rearrange the local voters in new groups ; but, in 
the main, political parties poll about the same strength in 
local as in national elections. In all the larger French 
cities the elections are conducted on a partisan basis ; and 
with a few important exceptions the national and local 
party divisions coincide so nearly that the outcome of a 
general municipal election is closely watched from Paris 
as affording a good indication of the gain or loss in strengt.h 
of the various parties in the republic as a whole. In 
France, as elsewhere, the cities are the strongholds of radi- 
calism ; it is from them that the radical groups in the 
national government derive most of their strength. So 
powerful, indeed, is this element in the municipal electorate 
that practically all the larger cities are controlled by it, 
till their municipal elections have become little more than 
contests between two radical factions, one more advanced 
than the other. Each faction gathers about itself such 
strength as it can secure from the smaller political follow- 
ings, its relative success in this endeavor determining its 
ultimate victory. 

The political psychology of the Frenchman presents 
more or less of a puzzle to the foreign student of com- 



1 Tor a discussion of this matter, see A. L. Lowell, Governments and Parties 
in- Continental Europe vols., Boston, 1897), I. 101 fl. ; J. E. C. Boclley, 
France vols., London, 1900) ; and L. de St. Preuil, LHmpuissance des partis 
poUtiQues aetuels en France (Paris, 1898). 
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purative institutions. That a race which possesses such 
natural impulsiveness, and which, as history abundantly 
shows, can be so easily stirred to united action, should 
consistently display such unusual poise and calm in hotly 
contested elections, is indeed a matter that seems to call 
for comment. To the casual observer the French voter 
seems the acme of apathy and indifference ; no one who 
watches a French municipal campaign can fail to get the 
impression that, save for the stir created by a small group 
of politicians, the local elections do not even ruffle the 
surface of everyday life. It may be that this general lack 
of interest shown by the average voter is due in part to Frnneh and 
the comparative inefficiency of the local party organiza- party or” 
tions ; for neither in vigor nor in machine-like discipline do 
these compare with their prototypes in American cities. 

One might almost say, indeed, that the French do not 
possess local party organizations in the American sense of 
the term. 

In the Gomitis electoraux^ or local political clubs, how- The clubs, 
ever, — societies which seek to combine political and social 
aims, — the adherents, or at least the leading adherents, of 
each political faction have elementary leagues that enable 
them in some degree to work together for a common end. 

These bodies, tliough alike in their main tendencies, display 
so great variation in method of organization, in composi- 
tion, in purpose, and in the nature of their operations that 
it is difficult to speak of them in genei'al terms.^ 

As a rule, the eoinites deetormm do not, like the Ameri- Their or- 
can local party organizations, include in tlieir membership 
all the party adherents in the ward or the city, but only 

1 The political “ clubs,” that played so important a rOIe durins the republle 
of 1848 (see Alplumse Jonet, Les clubs, lew Uistoire cileurrulc, Faria, 1801), 
were suppressed during the Second Empire, and in tlieir old form have not been 
revived since 1871. The present-day comites are regulated by the Loi du I'>* 
juillet liWl {Bulletin des lots, 1901, II. 1273 ff.) 
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the leaders and the more active and prominent partisans. 
Nor do they follow local geographical lines with any strict- 
ness ; indeed, their jurisdictions very frequently overlap. 
Few of them have any fixed headquarters, some local cafe 
commonly serving as a meeting-place. Each club, how- 
ever, has its own permanent committee, or bureau of con- 
trol, the members of which are usually taken from the 
rank.s of local politicians or government officials. The 
clubs of the more conservative factions are drawn largely 
from the ranks of the fetits rentiers, or lower-class business 
men, and are often dominated by petty functionaries, the 
underlings of the prefect, although such officers are forbid- 
den by law to take any active part in election campaigns. 
The radical clubs, on the other hand, find their leaders 
among professional men, journalists, and tho.se projninent 
in tile labor unions. In addition to the oomitcs there are 
in Prance many secret organizations — ostensibly of a fra- 
tei’iial nature, like the freemasons — which interest them- 
selves in political matters to a very marked degree.^ 

The clubs meet at intervals throughout the year in a 
social way, frequently listening to political speakers and 
almost always discussing current political topics. On 
the eve of an election this phase of their activities becomes 
more pronounced, general meetings of voters (reunions 
tlectorales'^ are arranged, and in due time certain candidates 
are selected, indorsed, or assured of assistance. As a rule, 
however, there is no vigorous contest for support or in- 
dor.sement ; on the contrary, the clubs frequently have diffi- 
culty, after selecting their candidates, in persuading them to 
accept candidacy. A comiU electoral has but a lax disci- 

1 The very extensive influence exerted fly one of these secret organizations 
(Jjt V^iratlon du QranA-OHent de France) upon the distrihution of patronage 
hy the national authorities was. clearly disclosed hy the scandals connected with 
the promotion of various army officers some four years ago. See L'annte poU- 
tigiie, 1904, pp. 399 fi. . 
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pi inary power over its members and following; and it 
possesses neither the funds nor the machinery necessary to 
give its candidates that vigorous and united support which 
an American party organization usually affords its regular 
nominees. In the larger French cities, however, the work- utoring- 
ingmen’s clubs have during recent years developed a unity ® 
and a discipline somewhat akin to those features of Ameri- 
can political parties, and hence have been able to afford 
their own candidates more effective support. In fact, the 
increased influence of the labor and socialist elements in 
the political affairs of the larger French cities has been due 
in no slight degree to their superior solidity and greater effi- 
ciency in organization. 

The results of this party decentralization upon the Results of 
general course of municipal politics are so numerous that SlLtion?' 
they would require too much space to be enumerated in 
detail. One that cannot be passed over, however, is seen 
in the considerable number of supplementary elections for raoreasos 
which it is largely if not wholly responsible. When a otsup^e*' 
municipal party is sufficiently strong, it is frequently 
able, in an election by general ticket, to carry through 
its full slate on the first ballot. There are, indeed, some 
cities in France in which the smaller factions find them- 
selves during long periods of years without any repre- 
sentation whatever in the municipal . councils, a state of 
things that has in certain quarters given rise to a demand 
for the adoption of some plan whei'eby the minority fac- 
tions may have assurance of proportional representation.^ 

When, however, no political faction is strong enough 

1 AmbroisB Rendu on “La representation proportionnelle dans les conseils 
miinicipaux,” in Sevue municipals, MarcU 3, 1900 ; and Severin cle La Chapelle, 

Le principe proportionnel dans les elections mnnicipales frant^aises en 1004 
(Paris, 1904). A committee of the Chamber of Deputies (^commission du suf- 
frage miverseV) and a committee of the Paris municipal council have each 
recently recommended the adoption of a proportional system. 
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to command a majoidty for its candidates, the election 
usually becomes a scramble for office on the part of too 
many aspirants, no one of whom has much chance of 
securing an absolute majority of votes on the first ballot. 
Each faction, liowever small in numbers, puts forward its 
own list, even though it has not the slightest hope of 
success ; then, when the supplementary election is at hand, 
many of these candidates withdraw and swing their in- 
fluence to those who are more likely to succeed. The re- 
sult is that in many cities municipal politics are character- 
ized by all sorts of deals and dickerings between the 
various factions, the final victory at the polls often going 
to those who are tlie most adept at gathering to their sup- 
port the odds and ends of political organizations. Local 
politics are thus frequently reduced to an undesirable 
plane, the attention of the voters being often concentrated 
more upon men than upon principles, and personal matters 
of a somewhat petty nature playing a larger I’ole than 
broad questions of municipal policy. 

Although the absence of official nominations, the de- 
centralization of political parties, and the practice of 
supplementary polling are all wholly foreign to American 
ideas of procedure at municipal elections, the results, as 
exemplified in the caliber of the men elected to local 
office in France, will bear comparison with the results of 
American methods. It is true that the character of the 
men chosen to the French municipal councils varies con- 
siderably in municipalities of different size ; but it may in 
gemiral he said that even in the larger cities, despite the ex- 
istence of manhood suffrage, the propertied element of the 
population has a large representation in the ranks of the 
council. During the last decade or more, however, the in- 
creasing strength of the socialistic propaganda has served, 
in lai'ge centres, to draw into the ranks of the councils 
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many representatives of the working classes, as well as Rncmt 
many young professional men, particularly lawyers and 
journalists, who have been inclined to identify themselves element, 
with advanced radicalism. Accordingly, the councils in 
practically all the large cities are less conservative in 
their make-up than they were in the years following the 
enactment of the code ; in some cities, indeed, the radical 
elements have even obtained a preponderance in the 
councils. But radicalism in the ranks of the French munici- 
pal council does not, as in England, necessarily mean the 
pursuance of a policy of municipal socialism ; for the re- 
straining hand of the prefect must be taken into account, 
and the temper of the central government, as exercised 
through its prefectoral agents, has consistently aimed to 
restrain the municipal authorities from proceeding too 
rapidly along the paths of innovation.* 

It would be presumptuous for an outsider, none too well Chaiaotex 
qualified by residence among the French people, to venture efeS to 
upon any general comparison between the caliber and 
standing of French municipal councillors and those of 
other countries ; for, of all nations, France is the one in 
which sound social and political genei'alizations seem the 
most facile but in the end prove the most difBculfc. The 
opinion expressed by Dr, Albert Shaw, that the councillors Comparison 
of French cities foiun a less substantial set of men than 5'o'ther*^^ 
those of Germany or England, may be taken as the con- 
elusion to which any outside student of politics is very 
lilvely to arrive ; for in a matter of this sort one can pur- 
sue no scientific method of comparison, but must inevitably 
rely upon one’s own powers of observation. At any rate, 
few who have any familiarity with political conditions in 
French and American cities will venture to deny that, city 

^ E. Bonrdeau on “Le socialisme municipal,” in JBemte des deux mondes, 

July, 1900. 
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for city, the French councillors compare very favor.ably 
with the common-councilmen of American municipalities, 
whether the comparison be made on the ground of sub- 
stantial interests, business ability, administrative experi- 
ence, or general reputation for integrity and public spirit. 

After the supplementary elections have been held, the 
municipal council meets and is duly organized. A table 
of seniority is prepared, and the members-elect take prec- 
edence according to this list. One of them is selected 
secreliary of the body ; and, as the post is largely 
honorary, one or more assistants are chosen from outside 
the membership of the council to do the secretarial work. 
At this organizing session the council likewise elects, in 
a manner explained later on, a mayor and one or more 
adjoints, the senior councillor presiding while the mayor 
is being selected. In addition to the May session, a 
municipal council must bold at least three regular ses- 
sions during the year, — namely, in August, November, 
and February. The exact date upon which the council 
convenes is fixed by an of the prefect; or, in the 

absence of such a decree, it may be convoked by the 
mayor. Meetings are held at the mairie, or municipal 
building ; business done at any council-meeting convened 
elsewhere has been held by the Council of State to be 
illegal. Ordinarily the deliberations of the council are 
open to the public, but even in the largest cities they seem 
to attract small audienoes.’ 

In addition to the four regular sessions the prefect 
may at any time authorize special meetings, or tlie mayor 
may convoke the council of his own accord ; moreover, a 

1 Executive eessioiis may l)e decided upon at any time by majority vote of 
the councillors present {La loi municipale, § C4). For further details rolaling 
to procedure, see D. de Maithol’s Code des conseillers municipaux (Paris, 1R86), 
and H. Gourgeois’s Code imnuel des conseillere municipaux (l^ari,s, 1890). 
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special session must be called at the request of a majority 
of the councillors. Whenever a meeting is held otherwise 
than as a result of the prefect’s oi'ders, this official must 
forthwith be notified, and must be told the reasons which 
dictated the calling of a special session. It should be 
emphasized, howmver, that the prefect cannot prevent the 
council from convening. A regular session of the council Limits upon 
may not ordinarily last more than fifteen days ; but the oraSlmla. 
regular session at which the municipal budget is considered 
may be prolonged to any period not exceeding six weeks, 
and from the prefect or the subpvefect an extension of 
time may be had for any good reason. For special sessions 
the law fixes no limit. 

A feature of French conciliar procedure is the custom Council 
of continuing in se.ssion day after day, as legislatures com- laatfof* 
monly do. In Germany, England, and the United States 
the city council meets at frequent intervals, — weekly, 
fortnightly, or monthly, — and only for a single afternoon 
or evening at a time, a practice which has its advantage 
in permitting urgent matters to be brought promptly be- 
fore the council and thus obviating the necessity of de- 
puting its regular functions to any standing committee or 
other subordinate body. In France the council meets 
much less frequently ; hence, when it does convene, it 
finds so many matters waiting for consideration that in 
the larger cities it usually has to prolong its sessions 
, over several days. When its work is done, it adjourns 
much after the fashion of a parliament or a legislature. 

The result of this system of holding council-meetings is 
that business, unless it be urgent, must often wait until 
the next quarterly sederunt, a delay which is sometirties a 
source of great inconvenience. Moreover, the practice has 
undoubtedly brought about the transfer to the mayor and 
adjoints of many routine functions which, if the council 
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were in the habit of meeting frequently, would probably 
be dealt with by that body or by one of its committees, 
limitations Some of the regulations relating to council procedure 
oiftftoS-* ** seem to indicate that the national authorities have viewed 
arationa'^' suspiciou the policy of permitting to councillors free- 

dom of deliberation and discussion. In the United States 
the presiding officer of the municipal council usually has the 
entire responsibility of keeping discussions within proper 
and pertinent bounds; but in France the municipal code 
makes express provision that the council may not during 
session discuss any matter which is not clearly within the 
scope of its powers. Councilloi’s may not concern them- 
selves with any matter of national or departmental politics, 
and may not engage in criticisms of the policy and actions 
of the prefect or of any other of the higher authorities. 
Penaitias Any infraction of tliis regulation may bring upon the 
body its suspension by prefectoral decree. Indeed, when- 
ever a prefect deems the discontinuance of a municipal 
council urgently desirable in the public interest, he is 
empowered to suspend the councillors from office for 
any period not exceeding one month; or, if this discipline 
be deemed insufficient, he may report the matter to the 
president of the republic, who is, in turn, vested by the 
code with authority to dissolve the council altogether and 
to replace it for the time being with a municipal commis- 
sion composed of from three to seven members appointed by 
himself.^ This commission may, however, deal only with 
urgent matters ; it may in no case pass the annual budget 
or make any change in the personnel of municipal adminis- 
tration.® Within two months, moreover, an election of a 

* Za loi munieipale, § 43. 

^ Ibid. § 44. Some interesting discussions concerning the powers of these 
interim oomnaissions (diUgations spieiales) may be found in the Hevue geniirale 
administration, especially 1897, II. 66 ; and 1899, 1. 183, 
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new council must take place.^ Councillors who have been 
removed from office are eligible to i*eelection. 

This power of suspension and dissolution gives to the The power 
central authorities an effective whiphand over the munici- {’ngand^'dis- 
pal council, enabling them to hold that body rigorously 
to the observance of its duties and responsibilities. Natu- 
rally, however, such an unusual power has in it many ele- 
ments of danger. When, for instance, the prefects and the 
councils represent, as they very frequently do, political 
interests that are antagonistic, this semi-dictatorial 
authority may readily be made a weapon of political 
pressure, a means of visiting vipon the representatives of 
one party faction the wrath of its opponents. On the 
whole, however, the powers of suspension and dissolution Cheoicsupon 
do not appear to have been used arbitrarily or injudiciously; thehi^reV* 
for, it must be remembered, the prefects are responsible to authorities, 
the minister of the ijiterior, who, again, may be at any 
time interpellated and called to account in the national 
parliament for any acts of his subordinates. Even the 
president of the republic, in the exercise of his power of 
dissolution, acts only upon the advice of his ministers. 

When, therefore, a municipal council is suspended or dis- 
solved, the action of the higher authorities may be 
promptly brought before the direct representatives of the 
people, whose failure to approve it is tantamount to a 
vote of want of confidence in the ministry.® The effectual 
guarantee against arbitrary action is thus to be found in 
the responsibility of the central executive to the national 
legislature. As a matter of fact, municipal councils have 
since 1884 been suspended or dissolved only on very in- 

1 La loi municipale, § 46. 

“ A discussion of the principle of ministerial responsibility as applied in the 
French national government may be conveniently found in Lowell’s Governments 
and Tariies, I. 117-134, 
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t 1 frequent occasions, usually not unless they have plainly 

' ' neglected their functions, — as, for example, when they 

i ; have failed to hold the required meetings. During the 

I period of the Second Empire, however, the prerogative 

j I was grossly abused by the imperial authorities, who used 

f I their large powers frequently and arbitrarily. Much of 

I r this time Paris, Lyons, and several other cities were 

administered by commissions, their municipal councils 
« - being regularly dissolved on the first sign of hostility to 

} I the imperial government. Arbitrary interference from 

I Paris at that time is not to be wondered at; but that it 


I f should, even in its restricted form, be continued by the 

1 :i present government is, in view of republican traditions, 

;; somewhat surprising. 

I Basti'iotions In addition to the foregoing important limitation.s, many 
prooedart Miiiior restrictions relating to procedure have been imposed 
i by law upon the French municipal council. It may not 

i ' proceed with business, for instance, unless a majority 

of the councillors are present ; but if, after two successive 
meetings called at intervals of tlaree days, this quorum 


has not been secured, such members as happen to be 
on hand may proceed.^ Provision is made that the seat 
of any councillor who has been absent from three com 
secutive .sessions niay be declared vacant by the prefect 
unless the absentee furnishes satisfactory reasons to the 
council. Members are permitted to resign from ofOoe, 
but their written resignations must be filed with the 
prefect. On all questions a majority of the councillors 
prescut and voting is decisive, and in the event of a tie tlic 
mayor has a casting vote.® Three different methods of 
voting at council-sessions ai'e recognized by law: (1) by 

' Tm loi ninnicipalei, § 60. 

® Ibid. § 61. The mayor may not refuse to exercise this prerogative (see 
Sevue gbnerale d'adminMraUon, 1894, 1. 287). 
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the ordinary standing vote, which does not involve the use 
of a ballot and which is the usual method of submitting 
questions ; (2) by non-secret ballot (soruUn pvblio) ; and (^8) 
by secret ballot (scrutin seai'ei). At the demand of one- 
fourth of the councillors the non-secret ballot — that is to 
say, a ballot on which the names of councilloi's are signed 
— may be employed ; the secret ballot may be called into 
service by one-third, of the members. This latter method 
must be employed when the council proceeds to the election 
of the mayor or the adjoints, or of any other official wdiom 
it has power to appoint. The open ballot serves only as 
a means of having the votes of councillors recorded in 
the council proceedings {^voeU-v&rbaV) ; it is to all intents 
equivalent to the American system of vote by roll-call. 

Although, as has been said, the deliberations of the Exeeutivo 
council are open to the public, provision is made for secret 
sessions if such are deemed desirable by a majority of the 
councillors. Prior to 1871 council-meetings were always 
private ; ^ indeed, this secrecy was regarded as one of the 
most objectionable features of the system of communal ad- 
ministration during the Second Empire. Even after 1871 
the authoz’ities of the Third Republic lent sanction to the 
practice for the time being, although tlie desirability of 
public council-sessions was on moi-e than one occasion de- 
bated in the French parliament.® The minutes (oo7)vpt&~ Publication 
rendv^ of every session, whether seci-et or open, znust be 
posted at the door of the mairie within eight days after t ,j 
the close of the meeting; and a copy of them, or of any j 

other records, must be furnished to any voter who de- 
mands them.® 

' Loi sur V organisatUm mwiieipale, May 6, 1886, § 22. This law may he 
found in Duvergier’s GoUection, LV. 136-144. 

Journal officiel, Cliamhre des Ddputfe, 12 mai 1877, 12 ffivrier 1883, 6 


jiiillot 1883 ; Sfinat, 8 et 9 fdvrier 1884, 28 mars 1884. 
® La loi municipale, §§ &8-58. 
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Powers of Tlie powei's and duties of the French municipal council 
the council. length in three or four articles thaD 

may fairly he said to constitute the most comprehensive 
and the most important part of the whole code.^ This 
section of the law opens with the broad statement that 
“ the council regulates by its deliberations the affairs of 
the commune,” and then proceeds to limit this general 
grant of power and to impose restrictions upon the way in 
which it may be exercised. Those who drew up the law 
of 1884 fully recognized the importance of this part of it, 
and gave much consideration to the various provisions 
that were finally inserted- In regard to the proper division 
iMvision ot of powers between the council on the one hand and the 
fcetweL mayor and his adjoints on the other, there was not much 
Toca^au^'*^ difference of opinion; but as to what powers should be 
tuoritiea. given to the council to be exercised independently, and what 
should be given to it to he used subject to the strict control 
of the prefect, there was a good deal of disagreement. As 
finally framed, therefore, the article embodied the results of 
compromises between those members of the drafting com- 
mission who favored local autonomy and those who, on 
the other hand, were partisans of centralization. Only as 
this fact i.s clearly borne in mind may the scope of juris- 
diction now po.ssessed by the city council in Prance be 
properly understood. 

ciassifiea- The general powens (aUributiom) granted to the council 
Muneii?** the municipal code may be conveniently grouped into 
powers. three classe.s. Some are purely advisory, the initiative 
resting with the higlier authorities and the council having 
nothing but the privilege of tendering its advice, wliich 
may or may not be accepted, A larger number of powers 
may be exercised by the council of its own initiative, but 


La lot municipale, §§ 61, 68-70. 
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they are effective only when the approval of the higher 
authorities has been obtained. A third group includes the 
prerogatives which the council possesses independently, 
and for the exercise of which it requires no outside con- 
currence.^ These three classes of powers are not, it is true, 
made absolutely distinct ; on the contrary, the Council of 
State has on very many occasions been called upon to de- 
fine jurisdictions that apparently overlapped. The mass of 
administrative jurisprudence which has accumulated upon 
the subject is, indeed, so formidable that the foreign stu- 
dent who essays a thorough mastery of it will find his 
task a difficult one. No more is attempted here, therefore, 
than a general survey of the council’s more important 
prerogatives. 

Certain powers of the council are, as we have seen, ad- Advisory 
visory ; that is to say, there are some matters upon which 
full liberty of decision is retained by the higher authorities, 
but which may not be acted upon till the advice of the 
council has been requested.® The deciding officials are not 
bound to follow advice when it is tendered, and when a 
council refuses to give its opinion the authorities may pro- 
ceed without it; hut advice must be asked as a prelimi- 
nary to valid action.® In this class of powers belong various 
matters relating to the changing of parochial boundaries, to 
the administration of the system of poor relief, the laying 
out of main streets and highways, the acceptance of gifts 
and legacies by chariiuble institutions situated in the munici- 

^ An exceedingly clear analysis of the exact scope of the powers committed 
to the oouneils hy the code may be found in Morgand’s La loi mminipale, I. 

397-170. See also Dalloz and Vergd, Code des lois poUtiquee et ad^tiinistratives 
(6 Tols., Paris, 1887-n)04), Vol. I., under “Commune”; and H. Bertlidlemy, 

Traith de droit adminiHralif (5tli ed., Paris, 1908), 197 f£. 

“ La loi munidpale, especially § 70. 

“ The Council of State has decided that the higher autlioncies have no dis- 
cretionary power as to the desirability of seeking advice from the councils. On 
this point, see Morgand, La loi munidpale, I. 465-466. 
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;'i ' palities but under state supervision, and some questions 

{, pertaining to the system of elementary education. The 

i! list used to include, also, a variety of matters connected 

f j with the administration of public worship ; but recent 

[I national legislation has greatly diminished the share which 

5 either the higher or the local civil authorities may assume 

I in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. Besides be- 

I I ing obliged to consult the council on all the matters enu- 

I I merated, the national government may, at its discretion, 

I ^ instruct the prefects to obtain the advice of the councils 

I I upon any other matter with respect to which it deems 


local counsel of value, — a course which it very frequently 
pursues, sometimes, it may be, in order to shirk its own 
responsibility. 

A more extensive and more important category is that 
which comprises the prerogatives exercisable by the council 
subject to higher approval. Thirteen such functions are 
enumerated in the code.^ Of these the most important 
are all powers connected with the purchase, alteration, 
mortgaging, exchanging, selling, or leasing for long terms 
of any municipal property. Many of the French cities 
possess considerable landed property, some of which is by 
private use made to yield a retuim ; but, although this 
property is technically regarded as belonging to the com- 
mune and not to the department or the state, the munici- 
pality is not permitted to deal with it in entire freedom.’^ 


5 La loi munidpale, § 08. 

^Oonunwia.! property in France is usually dlyided into three categories: 
(1) lands and buildings devoted wholly to public uses, — the mairie, for ex- 
ample ; (2) property rented to private parties and hence yielding a revenue to 
the commune : and (3) the so-termed “commons” (communaux), or land in 
which the inhabitants of the commune have certain rights of pasturage, etc., — 
a very extensive and valuable property comprising several millions of acres. 
Strictly speaWiig, the legal owneiship of all three classes of property is vested in 
the commune as a corporation ; but in respect of its possessions the commune is 
by French law regarded as a mineur en tutelle, or ward, of the national govern- 
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In this class of provisional powers are also included all 
matters relating to alterations in municipal highways, to 
the naming and re-naming of streets and squares, the estab- 
lishment and closing of parks, gardens, and other public 
gi’ounds, — everything, in fact, pertaining to the adminis- 
tration and use of municipal thoroughfares for publicutilities 
whether by the municipality itself or by private interests. 
At this point it may be ’well to call attention to a distinc- 
tion which the French make between two classes of streets 
in the matter of supervision and control. Within the 
category of la> grande voirie they include the whole field of 
affairs pertaining to the construction, repairing, policing, 
and general regulation of traffic upon all main or major 
highways of communication. Such highways are, in the 
first place, the routes nationales, or national roads, and in 
the second place the routes d&j)artementales, or provincial 
thoroughfares. Within the category of la petite voirie, on 
the other hand, falls the administration of all matters 
relating to subsidiary or minor highways, such roads in- 
cluding both chemins vieincmas and chetnms ruraux. All 
powers relating to la grcmde roirie are exercised by either 
the national or the departmental authorities ; with this 
class of matters the government of the municipalities has 
nothing whatever to do. Powers relating to la petite voirie, 
however, are exercised by the commune over such minor 
roads as lie within its limits, provided always that these 
be not sections or continuations of national or departmental 
thoroughfares. This control of the town streets, squares, 
passages, and so on is technically known as la mirie uriaine, 
and all expenses connected with the exercise of it are borne 
in the annual budget of the municipality. The higher 

merit, and henoo is restricted in the disposition o£ them. For a further dis- 
cussion of this topic, see Iinbart de La Tonr’.s lies Mens communaua (Paris, 
1809) ; llofjer Griffin’s Les Mens eommunattx en France (Paris, 1899) ; and the 
article in the DiaUonnaire municipal on “ Sieus ooinmunaux.” 
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autliarities of course decide whether a street shall be put 
in one or the other of these two classes ; but in general all 
the main streets of a city are in the first-named category. 
In Paris all the streets, whether main or not, are thus 
included.’^ 

Divicicd Tills division of jurisdiction over public highways obvi- 
overtti-eet", ously has a direct relation to the whole question of public 
question of utilities iu French cities; for the establishment and opera- 
francijises. tion of all the great public services involve the use of the 
streets. Franchises including the use of the main streets 
may be given only by the authorities of the department or 
the state, and the conditions under which they are. granted 
are governed by general laws. When the franchise is de- 
signed to carry with it rights in none but the minor streets 
of the municipality, it may be given by the municipal coun- 
cil ; but before any such grant assumes validity the ratifica- 
tion of the prefect must be secured.^ As a matter of fact, 
however, no public service of any importance could be effec- 
tive if restricted to the minor streets. The use of both 
classes of highways is usually necessary, and, in the case of 
some utilities, that of the main streets is the more desired. 
Since, then, the council can give to no private interests any 
serviceable rights in the highways of the municipality, its 
power of granting franchises is not of any substantial im- 
portance. Indeed, a municipality may not itself presume 
to use main streets for municipal undertakings without per- 
mission from the higher authorities. A French city which 

1 For a further discua.'iion of this topic, see H. Berthdlemy, Traite Ue droit 
adminUtraUf, 485 ff.; L. CourcBlIe, Traite de la voirie (Paris, 1900) ; and 
Dalloz and Vergd, Codedea lots poUtiqiiea et admmisiratives, under “Voirie” 
(III. 1001 if.). 

In some cases tins privilege rests with tlio mayor as an incident of his 
“ police power ’’ ; but, if the public interest seems so to demand, the prefect may 
gr.ant privileges which the mayor refuses to allow. Of. La lot municipale, 08. 
See also below, p. 73. 
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desires, for example, to establish a system of municipally- 
operated street-railways .must go to the higher powers 
for leave to use even its own principal streets for this 
service. Such permits, if granted, are revocable by the 
granting authorities at any time. 

When a private company desires to establish or to ex- Tramway 
tend a municipal service which it provides, — as, for ex- 
anrple, a tramway service, — it must file with the officials 
of the department an application in due form accompanied 
by the requisite plans.^ When these are at hand, the Procedure 
prefect fixes a convenient date upon which an inquest will 
be held, and names a commission of seven or nine mem- 
bers drawn from the prominent business men and property- 
owners of the district concerned. After due notice has 
been given to all those interested, the commission opens 
its enqiiMe by summoning those persons, whether officials 
or private citizens, whom it thinks desirable to consult. 

These are heard, and the gist of what they have to say is 
framed into a report, wliich is sent to the prefect. This 
officer calls upon the local chamber of commei’ce and 
other representative bodies for their opinions upon the 
application, and then forwards the whole dossier to the 
general council to be used by it in determining action upon 
the application. When the pi’oposal involves the use of 
streets in more than one department, hearings are held in 
each department concerned, and the reports are transmitted 
to the minister of pviblic works at Paris. In such cases 
the national authorities pa.ss upon the application, as they 
do also in any case in which the use of a route nationale is 
involved. Those who grant a franchi.se supervise the con- 

1 This regulation and those that follow are prescribed by a decree of 
May 18, 1881, which may be found in Bulletin ties lots, 1881, 1. 895-89&. 

See also Clement Colson’s Abr&g6 de la legislation des ehemitis de fer et tram- 
ways (2d ed., Paris, ISKM). Various details relating to the .subject are given 
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strnction and operation of the utility^ When difficulties 
arise between tlie city authorities and the holders of the 
franchise, matters are carried before the council of the 
prefecture, which is competent to adjust them.® 

Votinif the Another function exercised by the council under strict 
budget. supervision from the higher authorities is the voting of 
the municipal budget.® This budget is, as will be seen 
later, prepared ; by the mayor, and is considered item by 
item at one of the stated sessions of the council. The 
dossier is prepared in triplicate, and when it has passed 
Approval of the council a copy is sent to the prefect for his appi’oval. 
OTtbo?ities 1^5 however, the total revenue of the municipality is esti- 
essentiai. niated ill the budget at more than three millions of francs, 
another copy must be forwarded to the minister of the 
interior, for approval, on his advice, by the president 
of the republic. In each case the copy of the document 
must be accompanied by such data as may be of service to 
the financial and legal experts who at the prefecture or at 
the ministry carefully scrutinize the various items. These 
explanatory data must include a copy of the council 
minutes, a copy of the mayor’s annual report, a copy of 
the treasurer’s annual statement, and various other papers 
of a similar nature. All papers must, moreover, be pre- 
pared in an approved and uniform way in order that the 
higher officials may do their work with promptness and 
accuracy. 

1 Elaborate regalations concerning the construction and operation of street 
railways are prescribed in the decree of August 6, 1881, printed in Bulletin 
des iois, 1881, II. 791-812. 

V On tills point, see the decision of the Council of State in the case of the 
Coinpagnia des Tramways do Nice, March 1, 1886. 

® The regulations relating to municipal budgets are contained in La loi 
municipale, §§ 132, 145-160. See also A. G. Desbats, Le budget municipal 
(Paris, 1895) ; A. Bey, 'JMorie du budget communal (Fari.s, 1897) ; Paul Dubois, 
Bssai sur les finances communales (Paris, 1808) ; and Boiicard and J6zo, .Ike- 
mentsdelasciencedes finances etde la Ugislaiionfinancibre (fid 
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The prefect (or the minister) has power to increase or lowers of 
to reduce any item in that portion of the budget which is 
devoted to estimated receipts,, and thereby to affect the 
annual tax-rate of the municipality ; ^ but in the case of bndgots. 
items relating to estimated expenditure he is, except in 
two circumstances which veryrarelyoccur,® restricted to the 
powmr of reduction alone.® The higlier authorities may 
introduce no new items into the list of estimated expendi- 
tures except those which, though rendered obligatoiy hy 
law, the council has declined to pass. After due examina- 
tion the budget is promulgated by an arrdU of the pre- 
fect or, in the case of the largest cities, by a decree of the 
president. If necessary, a supplementary budget may 
be passed by the council later in the year; and this is 
submitted to the same procedure as the regular one. If 
the council should fail to vote any budget at all, the pre- 
fect is empowered to prepare one covering all the necessary 
expenses, and to put this into force by prefectoral order. 

In such case, however, the number of items may not ex- 
ceed the average in the budgets of the three pu’eceding 
years.'^ In the French municipal budgets the obligatory 
items form a very considerable part of the whole, and 
intervention on the part of the prefects to secure proper 
attention to these has not been at all infrequent. On the 
whole, however, the municipalities have been dealt with 
fairly, and the close scrutiny which is given to their 
accounts and budgets at the prefecture or at the ministry 
has been wholesome in its results. 

1 See the decision of the Cotincil of State in the case of the oommnne of 
Villeneiive^Saint-Georges, .Tuly 3, 1801, in gin&rale d' administration, 

1891, ni. 296 ff. 

5! These are stated in La lot municipale, § 146, par. 2, and § 147, par. 2. 

» Ihid. § 148. 

* Ibid. § 149. The procedure in suoU cases is disoussed in Morgand’s La loi 
municipale, 11. 464-481. 
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powei to 
■borro-w. 


Closely related to the council’s power to make the 
annual appropriations is its right to authorize borrowing 
on the credit of the municipality; and this power also 
it exercises subject to strict supervision and control^ 
Within certain narrow limits, loans to be applied to public 
improvements may be authorized by the council without 
the approval of any higher authority ; but when sums of 
any considerable importance are required the concurrence 
of the prefect must be had, and if the loan involves any 
special'tax levy during a long period the approval of the 
government at Paris must be obtained. Indeed, special- 
tax levies of all sorts (contributions extraordinaires^ must 
have the approval either of the prefect or of his supe- 
riors ; and changes in any of the regular taxes must 
be similarly approved before going into effect. The 
borrowing power of the municipality is tlius very closely 
circumscribed. Each loan must be authorized on its 
merits ; and even after the council has indorsed a proposal to 
borrow it is required, in connection with the application foi* 
approval by the higher authorities, to prepare and forward to 
the prefect an elaborate statement in regard to the financial 
condition, of the commune, with various other informa- 
tional documents.*^ Apparently, however, the restrictions 
from above have not prevented most of the larger French 


cities from becoming involved in heavy indebtedness. 

Other functions exercised by the council subject to the 
approval of the higlicr authorities are the establishment 
and control of markets, and the power to accept or re- 

^ id lot municipale, §§ 133, 141-143, modified somewhat hy the Lot du 7 
a/vril idOS {JiulUiin des lois, 1902, L 2289 ffi.). See also the article in the 
Diotioniiaife municipal on “Empruiits commnnaux.” An older work, which 
has still some value, is Romain Verdalle’s Traite pratique des emprunts des 
communes (Paris, 1881). 

'■> A ministerial circular of May 14, 1902, prescribes the list of papers that 
must he provided. 
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ject contested gifts and legacies. With reference to such 
gifts somewhat extended regulations are imposed by the 
municipal code;^ for the practice of bequeathing to local 
authorities money for public uses is so common in France 
thatj if discrimination in acceptance were not required, 
some municipalities might become involved in expensive 
litigation with the relatives of donors or testators. There 
are sevei-al other functions which the council is permitted 
to exercise only under close supervision ; but those which 
have been indicated comprise all that are of iinpoi’tance. 

Action taken by the council on any of these matters goes Procodure 
to the prefect for validation ; and if the approval of this concurrence! 
official be not forthcoming within one month appeal may 
be made to the minister pf the interior for a decision.® 

When, however, the prior as.sent of competent authorities 
has been secured, or when the council is merely engaged in 
carrying into effect the provisions of some mandatory law 
or decree, such submission of its proposals to the higher 
powers is of course not necessary. 

During the last quarter-century the general tendency in importance 
France has been in the direction of strengthening central feot’sofflct. 
control over local administration.® Undoubtedly this 
supervision is, in practice, more extensive to-day than it 
was when the code was framed in 1884, — a result hot so 
much of actual changes in the law as of the continued 
extension of prefectoral powers through ministerial orders 
and decisions of the Coxmcil of State.'* The prefect has, 

1 La lot municipale, §§ 111-113, modified by the Loi du 4 fevHer 1901 
(_Bulhtin des lots, 1901, I. 1469 ff.). See also Th. Duoroeq, Cows de droit 
adminUtratif (7tli ed., 6 vols., Paris, 1906), 327-366. * La loi municipale, g (i9. 

“A discussion of the present scope of central supervision may be found in P. 

Lavevgne’s paper on “ Hu pouvoir central etdes conseils municipaux,” in Itcme 
g&n&rale di" administration, 1000. 

*On the recent growth of prefectoral jurisdiction, see H. Taudifere on “ Ke- 
striotions apport6es aiix Ubcrtds locales depuis un quart de sihole,” iu La rhforme 
sociale, November, 1904. 
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indeed, become the real pivot of the French administrative 
system. His part in direct municipal administration has 
come to be so important that, only as one regards him as a 
versatile bureaucrat-politician and seeks his hand at every 
turn, can one get an adequate grasp of the system of city 
government. It is, therefoi’e, not easy for the American 
student, whose political system provides for no officer in 
any way corresponding, to come to a proper appreciation 
of the dominating role which the prefect plays in local 
French politics and administration. 

S]iai-0 of tho In strictly local matters not comprised within the two 
loMUdmin. foregoing categories the civic authorities have independent 
istration. jurisdiction. Some few powers, notably the control of 
municipal police, are committed to the mayor but the 
larger share in local government is given by the code to 
the council. Although this share may not seem to be 
very extensive, it includes some important functions with 
Its roiatton reference to the management of various municipal services, 
such as fire protection, the monts-de-jpi&U (city loan offices), 
municipal cemeteries, parks, and so on. When a public 
service like water, gas, or electricity has been municipal- 
ized, the powers of independent management exercised 
by the local authorities — partly by the council and partly 
by the mayor and adjoints — appear prominently.^ The 
exact relation of the council to the municipal service.s, and 
the precise division of powers between the local organs, 
are, however, matters upon whicli the administrative juris- 
prndence has grown so complex as to render impossible, 
within the limits of the present volume, any attempt at a 

I a/, below, pp. 73-76. 

In matters relating to muaicipalization of services and to the relation of the 
municipality to public-utility corporations, the Erenoh have not made use of the 
referendum as . a restraining agent ; but this expedient has sometimes been pro- 
posed. See Robert de la Sizeranne’s £c referendum oommunal (Paris, 1893). 
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specific statement.^ In general, the council defines the 
main lines of policj’-, the mayor .and his subordinates 
assmne the responsibilities of detailed management. 

Surveying the functions of the French municipal counciil PowHrs ot 
as a whole, we find that it takes a larger share indirect 
civic administration than do the councils in. German or “France 

■ ‘ , and Eng- 

American cities. On the other hand, its role is quite in- land, 
ferior to that of the borough council in England, partly be- 
cause the principle of division of powers between local 
organs, entirely unknown in England, receives recognition 
in the French republic to some extent, but chiefly because 
in France the hand of state is heavier upon the local coun- 
cils than it is in England. At the same time, the French in France 
councils have not, like the common councils of many fca*! 
American cities, become mere organs for the granting of 
funds; they exercise in many branches of local adminis- 
trative life an influence which, if not always controlling, is 
usually very substantial. This influence has certainly not 
increased since 1884. On the contrary, although the French 
council has not meantime been so ruthlessly shorn of its pre- 
rogatives as has its prototype in American municipalities, 
its power has undergone some diminution; and contempo- 
rary indications seem to point to further decline rather than 
to any increase in its control over local administration.^ 

1 Oq tlie general relation of the French municipality to its public services, 
those sufficiently interested may he referred to Lfiou Thorlet’s Tt'aUk des tra- 
vanz comnuinniw: (I’aris, 1894) ; Eustache Pilou’s Monopolcs comwanouB (Paris, 

1800) ; Louis Roger’s Le, domaine industriel des muiiioipalUes (Paris, 1901) ; 

L. Stehlin’s Essais de sooialisme municipal (Pari-s, 1901); A. Sausson’s Des 
monopoles communauz ; ’Picne’M.'StaXcv'aLesexploUationsmunioi- 

pales, commerciules, et mdustrielles en Eranee (Tazis, and Maurice Gau- 

cheron’s Jhudcs sur I'ceuvre economigue des municipalites (Paris, 1906). The 
relation of private interests to the exercise ot the council's powers is discussed 
in Lucien l)alein’.s Des Boies de recours contre les dilibSrations des conseils mu- 
nicipaa* (Paris, 1904). 

^Of, Albert Shaw, Municipal Government in Gonlinental .E'?<rope (New 
York, 1807), 176-176, 
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The conn- Much of the couttcil’s . wQi’k is handled by the various 

mittoeT” standing or special committees which it selects from 
among its own members. Ordinarily there is a standing 
committee for each important municipal department; 
but these committees, it should be clearly understood, 
merely consider questions relating to the departments 
without actively participating in the government of them. 
Actual administration is the prerogative of the mayor and 
his assistants; the committees are only advisory in their 
functions, and may not exercise even this privilege except 
through reports made to the council and tendered by that 
body to the real administrative authority. Hence the 
council committees play a much less important part in 
French cities than they do in the English or German. 
Not that the deliberations of the French committees are 
entirely without influence ; on the contrary, the adjoint in 
charge of a department usually gives great weight to 
any representations which the appropriate committee may 
make. Unlike the English committee or the Prussian 
deputation, however, the French committee does not pos- 
sess any power to order, direct, or control. 

^ The mayor Having Outlined the composition and powers of the 

I oi council, one may turn to a consideration of the executive 

; organ, which in all the French communes, large or small, 

I ’ consists of a mayor and one or more ad joints or assistants. 

; Nnmboroi The number of these adjoints varies with the size of the 

' adjoiuis. ii;iunicipality, a city with 2500 inhabitants or fewer having 

but one, and a city with a population ranging between 
2500 and 10,000 having only two. In the larger muniei- 



palities there is an additional adjoint for every additional 
26,000 people ; but the total number must not exceed 
twelve, except in the city of Lyons, where it is fixed at 
seventeen. Both mayor and adjoints are elected by the 
council for a term of four years, — that is, for the lifetime 
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of the council itself. All adjoints go out of office together ; 
tliere is no system of partial renewal at stated periods. 

The election takes place at the first meeting of the new Methofla of 
council following the general polling in May, provided that 
in the interval the necessary supplementary elections have 
been held. It may not proceed, however, if one-fourth or 
more of the seats at the council-board remain unfilled. 

The sitting at which the choice is made is presided over 
hy the senior councillor in attendance; the selection takes 
place without any formal nominations and by secret ballot 
(soruiin On either of the first two ballots an abso- 

lute majority is necessary for election; after this a plu- 
rality suffices. In the event of a tie the elder of two 
opposing candidates is declared chosen. 

The mayor and adjoints must be selected from within Eligibility 
the membership of the council but there are no special 
disqualifications other than the proviso that financial 
officers in the employ of the central government who are 
eligible to membership in the council shall not be chosen 
as executive officials of the municipality. There are no 
requirements as to previous municipal service; indeed, a 
councillor may be chosen mayor of the commune imme- 
diately after his first election to the council, and this not 
infrequently happens. The adjoints are commonly men 
who have served one or more terms at the council-board; 
but the selection of those who have had no prior municipal 
service is not, especially in the larger cities, regarded as 
anything unusual. Reelections to both the mayoralty and Rueiections 
the adjointships are of frequent occuiTence, particularly 
in the smaller communes, where one often finds mayors 
who have been in office continuously for twelve or even 


1 The exact procedure to be followed ie set forth at length in Saint-Lager’s 
iSlealUms municipales, 383-420. 

La loi rmmicipale, § 73. 
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for sixteen years. Occasionally a local magnate holds the 
office during his lifetime and passes it on to his son after 
him; hut .such instances are of course very rare. In the 
larger towns and cities a mayor is frequently chosen for a 
second term, but third terms are probably not moi*e com- 
mon than in tlie cities of the United States. One who has 
served his term as adjoint satisfactorily may reasonably 
look for reelection unless there ha.s been a decided change 
in the party complexion of the council ; and even in tliis 
ca.se an adjoint whose administration has been notably 
succes.sful has sometimes been cho.sen to succeed himself. 
Party poli- In electing a mayor and adjoints the municipal council 
divides along partisan lines, which may be widely diver- 
tions. gent; for, when its membens have been chosen from dif- 
ferent electoral districts or wards, several partisan factions 
are likely to be represented in it. In such cases the 
dominant faction may manage to secure the election of its 
candidates by a plurality on the third ballot ; or the selec- 
tion may be the result of “deals” or coalitions between 
two or more of the groups. When, on the other hand, the 
councillors have been elected ati scrutin de liste, or by 
general ticket, the whole body is likely to represent a 
single political faction. In this case there is usually little 
or no open contest for the offices, the whole matter being 
arranged by the leaders beforehand, sometimes even before 
Weakness o£ the date of the council elections.^ Complaint is frequently 
the system, that the mayor and adjoints of the French city do 

not always represent the voters, and that direct election by 
the latter would result in the choice of a different set of men. 
Charactorof Nevertlielcs.s, the class of men selected both as mayors 
men Lhosen. adjoints in the larger municipalities has been of 

a satisfactorily high order ; for, despite the influence of 

1 On this point see Leonard Ldonavd’s L'&leclion du maim de la commune 
par le nouveau conseil municipal (farce eleelorale), L^aiis, VM2. 
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partisanship, the councillors recognize the desiirability of 
having experienced men in the administrative posts. 

The results of the election must be posted at the mairie 
within twenty-four hours, and must within the same period 
be duly communiqated to the prefect or the subprefect, as 
the case may be. No approval on the part of these officials 
is necessary to the validity of the choice, and no right of 
withholding ratification exists ; but if the council has pro- 
ceeded with the election in any irregular fashion, or if it 
has selected any councillor who is not legally competent 
for the post, a formal protest may he lodged with the pre- 
fect by any voter. Such protests are con.sidered by the 
council of the prefecture, which acts as an administrative 
court with original jurisdiction in all matters affecting 
municipal elections and the qualifications of municipal 
officers ; and in' every case appeal may be taken to the 
highest administrative court, the Council of State.’- 

Mayors and adjoints, like councillors, give their services 
without remuneration ; in fact, the principle of gratuitous 
service on the part of all elective municipal officers has 
been strongly anchored in the minds of the French people 
ever since the Revolution. Adjoints receive neither sala- 
ries nor allowances for expenses ; but the mayor, though he 
has no stipend, may accept from the council such sum as 
it deems a reasonable compensation for expenses actually 
incurred by liim in the direct discharge of his office. In 
a large city, where the chief executive is often called 
upon to uphold the dignity of the municipality on the 
occasion of fetes and public ceremonies, as well as in enter- 
taining distinguished visitors, the mayor’s personal disburse- 
ments are frequently very heavy. The council is not, ho w- 

^ La loi munieipale, § 79. A large number of important decisions re.sulting 
from these protests are summarized in Saint-Lager’s E’iecJions municipales, 414- 
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ever, permitted to afford Mm a virtual salary under the 
guise of an allowance for expenditures of this nature ; for 
the sum allotted must be put into the annual budget, and 
this budget, as has already been seen, comes under the scru- 
tinizing eye of the prefect, who takes care that there is no 
violation of the spirit of the lawd The mayor’s allowance, 
though scarcely ever adequate, is sometimes substantial; 
indeed, were it not for this fact it would be next to 
impossible for any citizen, not possessed of private means, 
to accept tlie office of mayor in the larger cities with any 
hope of perfoi-ming properly the social duties which the 
tenure of the post entails. 

When the council elects a mayor and ad joints from 
among its own members it thereby creates no vacancies in 
the body, as the English council does when it chooses cer- 
tain of its members to the mayoralty and aldermanships. 
The French mayors and adjoints continue in their seats at 
the council-board; hence no by-elections become necessary, 
as they do in England under similar circumstances. 

The powers of the mayor and adjoints cannot easily be 
set forth in general terms ; for, although by the provisions 
of the law they are substantially alike in all of the 86,000 
communes, the enormous difference in local conditions 
makes the actual exercise of them vastly different in 
a large city like Marseilles or Bordeaux from that in 
a rural hamlet of a few hundred inhabitants. Much de- 
pends, furthermore, on the character and abilities of the 
persons who for the time being happen to hold the respec- 
tive posts, — • a feature particularly worth emphasis in any 

^In a decision rendered on April 30, 1806, the Council of State denied the 
claim of the prefects to require from the mayors aay detailed statements of their 
expenses, but upheld their right to assure themselves in each case that the 
allotted sum constituted a reimbursement and not a remuneration. See Seme 
generals d’ administration, 1898, HI. 34. 
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attempt to explain the actual exercise of the mayor’s pre- 
rogatives. A mayor who desires to leave almost every- 
thing to his adjoints and the permanent heads of the civic Elasticity 
departments may easily do so, thereby becoming as little 
influential in the guidance of municipal policy as is the 
mayor of an English borough. On the other hand, a man 
of the requisite individuality and energy, like M. Auga- 
gneur, the former mayor of Lyons, may make of the office 
almost a municipal dictatorship, and may even match the 
executive head of New York City in the scope and impor- 
tance of the powers which he exercises directly. Usually, 
of course, the French mayor represents neither extreme. 

The more vital of his powers he commonly exercises him- 
self ; the less important he delegates to his adjoints, who 
enjoy a generous degree of freedom, sometimes being per- 
mitted to use their discretionary privileges in a manner of 
which the mayor may not personally approve. 

The mayor of the French municipality, as has often been nuaiposi- 
pointed out, occupies a dual position, — a fact that must 
be kept constantly in mind if any proper grasp of his place ““yor- 
and powers is to be had. On the one hand he is the ad- 
ministrative head of his commune, the apex of the local 
framework of government, selected by the elective organ 
of the municipality and responsible to it for his acts. In Executive 
this capacity he presides at all meetings of the communal thewm- 
council, makes an elaborate annual I’epoi't to that body, 
and represents the municipality in all legal proceedings, as 
well as upon all eei’emonial occasions.’ As the administra- irisappoiut- 
tive head of the city he also makes practically all appoint- 
ments of municipal officials from highest to lowest, with 

1 The best convenient source for any special study of the French mayor’s 
powers is G, Francesohi’a Manwl des moires (2 vols., Paris, lOOti). A less 
elaborate but a useful work is Durand de Nancy’s Nouveau guide pratique des 
niaires, des adjoints, des secretaires de moires, et des conseillers municij)aux 
(Paris, 1906). 
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{.he exception of one or two important offices, — such as 
that of treasurer (r<3c<3«e«?’ m'wnicipal'), — which are filled 
either hy the prefect or by the president of the republic^ 
No confirmation of the mayor’s appointments is necessary 
at the hands of the council ; but in the case of police offi- 
cials, as will be seen later, the approval of the prefect is 
Required.® One may say, in fact, that for almost every 
important civic appointment the mayor is directly and 
entirely responsible. In the larger cities this power puts 
in his hands a considerable patronage, particularly since 
there are no important limitations upon his freedom to 
choose appointees; for the cities of France have no 
system of competitive civil-service examinations as Ameri- 
cans understand them, and only for the more technical posts 
is any specific qualification demanded by law.* On the 
other hand, since removals are rarely made to serve 
partisan exigencies, the mayor usually finds, during his 
term, very few gaps to be filled ; it is his practice, more- 
over, to leave to the ad joints and the permanent heads 
of the vai'ious civic departments a generous degree of 
liberty in nominating persons to fill vacancies on their 
respective staffs. 

Suspension To the mayor is also given the power of suspending or 

safo/mu-'^' dismissing any municipal officer, a privilege which he may 
exercise without the concurrence of the council or the 
approval of any higher authority. This power of removal 
does not, of course, extend to the police officials, who may 
not in any case be interfered with except with the prefect’s 

1 The choice ia made from a list of three persons presented by the municipsil 
council. When the ammal municipal revenue is less than 300,000 francs the 
appointment is made by the prefect, and not by the president {La loi munici- 
poie,§168). If the revenue of the municipality is less than 60,000 francs the col- 
lector of taxes (percepiear) performs the functions of the treasurer. See ioi 
du SSfivrier 1901, § 60, lu Bulletin des lois, 1901, 1. 2013-2038. 

“ Below, p. 74. » U/.below, pp.89ff. 
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consent. It is . worth noting, moreover, that, when the ncstric.tionB 
mayor has the power of suspension or dismissal, his action 
is not subject to review by any civil court ; nor may any 
compensation be awarded by such a court to a deposed 
official even when the action of the mayor can be shown 
to have been arbitrary or without good cause. The only 
autliority that has power to review a mayor’s action in this 
matter is the liigliest administrative court of the republic, .TunsdictioB 
the Council of State.^ This body may, if it so determines, 
annul the order by which an officer was removed, or it “'“ts. 
may award him damages to be paid out of the treasury of 
the municipality; but the cases in which such action has 
been taken are not numerous. This well-established legal 
doctrine in France relieves the mayors of what often 
becomes a gross evil in American cities, — namely, the 
reinstatement in office, by the ordinary civil courts, of 
officials who have been suspended or dismissed by the chief 
executive of the city. In most American states the statutes French and 
make provision that the mayor may remove from municipal 
office only for cause, and that the courts shall decide affording re- 
whether the cause assigned is or is not sufficiently good, wrongful 
In New York, for in.stance, it has been held that in order 
to justify removal there must be some clear incapacity or 
dereliction of duty ; that, in the absence of sucli definite 
grounds, a mayor may not remove an official for the good 
of the service and in order to install an officer admittedly 
more competent and more adequately qualified for the 
duties of the post.** Not that the aggrieved official is in 

' The law and practice relating to the appointment, suspension, and removal 
of French officials, national, departmental, and municipai, are discussed at 
length in L. F. M^tdrid-Larrey’s Leu emplois publics (Paris, 188.'!) ; Andrd Ile- 
le.st’s Nominaiion ct revocation des foncUonnaires (Paris, 1800) ; .J, Drouille’s 
Le pouwir discipUnnire sur les foncUonnaires publics (Toulouse, 1900) ; and E. 

G. 'Pen'iev’B De la revocation des foncUonnaires (Varis, 1903). 

“ l^eople vs. Fire Commissioners, 73 Jffeio York Reports^ 437. 
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France deprived of all redress ; on the contrary, he some- 
times obtains from the Gouncil of State monetary com- 
pensation which would in all probability never be awarded 
by any court in the United States. In order to obtain 
this redress, liowever, he must show adequate basis for his 
claim before a tribunal which views the matter in its 
relation to the good of the service rather than from the 
viewpoint of a protector of private rights.^ 

I'inanciai As administrative head of the municipality, the mayor, 
tC'mafor. Under the control of the council, has general charge of the 
financial affairs of the commune.® It is his duty to see 
that the revenues of the municipality, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, are properly collected and conserved, and to 
make a report to the council on the matter before that 
body proceeds to a consideration of the annual budget. 
His report is, in fact, a general summary of the financial 
condition of the commune, showing receipts, expenditures, 
loans, indebtedness, and so on ; and it must tally with the 
independent report on the same field presented by the 
municipal treasurer, who, it will be remembered, is not 
appointed by the mayor. A copy of both reports goes 
either to the ministry of the interior or to the prefect, for 
scrutiny by the council of the prefecture or by the Cour des 
Comptes, according to the size of the annual expenditure. 
These scrutinizing authorities give special attention to such 
items as uncollectible taxes, miscellaneous expenses, and 
other like incidents of local finance in which supervision 
from a higher power is always wholesome. While the 
financial statement is being coirsidered by the council, the 
mayor does not preside ; a chairman pi-o tempore is chosen 


1 An interesting discussion of this whole matter may he found in the decision 
of the Council of State in tlie case of M. Cadot, municipal engineer of Marseilles, 
printed In Meviie g&nerale d’ administration, 1890, I. 451 ff. 

“ La loi munieipale, §§ 62, 71, 161. See also Paul Dubois’s JSssai snr les 
finances eonmunales (Paris, 1898). 
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by the cou ncillors, and the mayor retires until the question 
of adopting the report has been voted upon. 

After this report has been accepted the council is at 
liberty, at its May session, to proceed to a consideration of 
the budget for the ensuing fiscal year. This budget is drawn 
up by the mayor, who, though he is assisted in his work of 
compilation by the adjoints and the heads of departments, 
bears the sole responsibility of securing the acceptance of 
tlie various items by the council. The document is divided 
into two sections, one compi’ising estimated receipts and 
the other estimated expenditures. The section dealing 
with receipts is also usually subdivided into two parts, one 
including ordinary and the other extraordinary I’evenues.^ 
The section dealing with expenditures is, in the case of the 
larger municipalities, parcelled into several subdivisions 
comprising such heads as “ general expenses of administra- 
tion,” “maintenance of municipal property,” “pensions 
and charity,” “ police,” “ fire protection,” “ education,” 
and so on. With respect to some of the items included 
the mayor has a discretionary power; but most of them 
represent expenditures that are rendered obligatory by law. 
The municipal code enumerates not fewer than twenty ap- 
propriations which the budget must make in sums deemed 
adequate by the higher authorities.’^ This li.st includes 
such items as the maintenance of municipal property, the 
preservation of municipal archives, the salaries of the 
municipal treasurer and some other officers, the pay and 
equipment of the police establishment, the pensions of 
local officials, education, the preparation of voters’ lists, 

1 Tlic Hues of demarcation between ordinary and extraordinary revenues are 
llxed in La lot munieipale, §§ 132-134. Extraordiimy expenditures are tliose of 
an accidental or temporary cbaracter, which do not occur annually ; ordinary 
expenditures are those which come in the budget year after year. See La loi 
munieipale., § 185; also above, i)p. 50-57. 

^ La loi mmicipale, § 136. 
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the repair of local highways, the remuneration of all 
local officers in posts created by the state, and various 
otlier expenditures. In fact, a very large part of the 
budget is made up of these obligatory items, which 
greatly restrict the discretionary powers of tlie mayor.^ 
These items must all be put into the budget and must 
be passed; otherwise they will be inserted by the pre- 
fect, and, if necessary, the mayor or the councillors or 
both may be suspended from office for their recalcitrancy 
Such drastic action has, however, never yet been neces- 
sary. At the May session of the council the energies of 
the mayor are devoted very largely to getting through the 
council those items with regard to which he has discretion. 
Powers of Again, the mayor, as head of the commune, exercises 
inreTSn Supervisory jurisdiction over the management of communal 
pr^evty property, which in some French cities is of large and grow- 
ing value.® All matters of general policy relating to such 
property are, however, determined by the council, subject 
to the approval of the prefect. Tlie mayor is also charged 
with many functions relating to the carrying out of the 
various conditions which may have been imposed upon the 
municipal authorities through their acceptance of gifts or 
legacies.'* In the actual oversight of sundry municipal', 
works of construction, too, he finds many duties laid j 
upon him. He selects the engineers or architects who 
make the plans; he appoints the supervisors who secure 
conformity to these plans in construction ; and he is 
responsible that the authorized expenditure for the under- 1 

1 This point is very clearly brought out in Professor ,T. A. Pairlie’s paper 
on. “Municipal Accounts and Statistics in Continental Europe,” printed in 
National Miinioipal League, Proceedlnys, 1901, pp. 282-301. 

2 gee above, pp. 6fl~67; and below, p. 83. 

“ This branch of municipal administration is dealt with at length in Edmond 
Cidray’s De la mise en mleur <les Mens communaux (Paris, 1900). 

* See above, pp. 58-69. 
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taking shall not be exceeded.^ Not a single franc may be 
paid out of tlie municipal exchequer without his warrant 
(’mandat), save when he refuses to order the pajunent of 
an obligatory expense. In such cases the municipal 
treasurer may be commanded by prefectoral decree to 
make tlie payment.'^ 

To the mayor is further committed the supervision Powers of 
of all matters relating to minor streets and passages. It ^Xi’rSfer- 
is his duty to supervise the construction and the repair (“ 
of these, to see that private abuttei-s do not encroach upon 
them, to make rules for the regulation of traffic along them, 
and in general to see that they are kept reasonably safe 
and convenient. Over all highways within the munici- 
pality, whether main or minor, the mayor has police power 
in his capacity as chief police authority of the commune. 

One of the most important powers possessed by the Themayor’s 
mayor as chief executive officer of the municipality is that 
of organizing and controlling the system of municipal police. 
Throughout France, with only three exceptions, the organi- 
zation of city police is vested, in the first instance, with the 
mayor of the commune;* but it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that this police jurisdiction is exercised by 
him subject to the strict supervision of the prefect of his 

1 The exact powers and duties of the mayor in connection with the construc- 
tion and repair of municipal works have been defined in a large number of deci- 
sions rendered by the administrative courts in csises brought before them from 
time to time. The gist of these decisions may be found in Lfion Thorlet’a TraU6 
das travaux commuiiaux (Paris, 1804). Reference may also be made to J. 

Hefourniers article on “Les battues communales,” in ifeoue 

istration, 1888. 

2 La loi inuniaipalc, § 162. 

“ The tliree exceptions arc Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. In the first, city 
police control is vested in the hands of a special national officer called the prefect 
of police (see below, pp. 100-102); in the second it is given to the regular prefect 
of the department of the UhOne {La loi municipale, § 104); in the third it has 
recently been committed to the prefect of the department of Bouohes-du-Hhflne 
{Loi du S mars IPOS'). 
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departraent.'' The situation is the more incongruous in 
view of the fact that French municipalities are by law 
rendered pecuniarily liable to make good any serious 
damage to private property which may result from the 
inability of their police systems to cope with riots and 
other violent breaches of the peace.® The oommissaires 
de jpoUee, or professional heads of the municipal police 
organizations, are always appointed by decree of the presn 
dent of the republic, the gendarmes by the minister of war 
Scope of at the request of the mayors. The mayor himself appoints 
tins author- police officials, such as clerks, inspectors, agmts de 

;poUce, sergeiits de ville, and in the rural communes gardes 
chamggttres ; but all his appointments to the higher posts 
must have the concurrence of the prefect or tlie subprefect. 
Subject to prefectoral approval he likewise regulates the 
rates of pay, the duties, and the system of discipline, besides 
authorizing promotions and making suspensions or dismis- 
sals when such seem desirable. In municipalities that have 
populations not exceeding 40,000, the mayor is allowed to 
exercise a fairly free hand in the organization and control 
lu police ad- of the foi’ce, with the result that there is, in the less popu- 
lous coiumunes, a considerable divergence from uniformity, 
larger .and ijj cities of over 40,000, on the other hand, the mayor’s 

smaller eom- ’ ’ ? c 

munea. discretionai’y powers are very much narrowed ; for in these 

I A quarter-century or more ago there was some controveray among authori- 
ties upon French admhiistratiou as to whether the mayor exercised his police 
powers iis a communal or as a national officer ; hut it is now more or less 
generally agreed that it is as administrative head of the municipality and not as 
local agent of the central authorities tliat he exerts his control over local police 
affairs. 

'•> For further discussions of this liability, see Andrd Spire’s iStuds hUtorique 
et juridique de la responsahilitS des communes en can d' attroiipements (Paris, 
1800) ; Jean Ferrinjaqnet’s De la responsabilUe des communes en matiere de 
police (Paris, 1006) ; Maurice Vei-Durand’s De la responsaUliti des communes 
eji cas ds dommapespor des ottroupements OM rosseni&icments (Paris, 1902) ; and 
M. Miohoud’s paper on “ La responsabllitd des communes," in itesMe dw droft 
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ctises tlie general lines of organization and administration 
in regard to the municipal police are prescribed by presi- 
dential decree. There are at present forty-five cities whose 
populations exceed this prescribed limit, and for each of 
these a special decree has been issued by the president, all 
of tiiem following similar general lines but in matters of 
detail showing some important differences. Even within 
the limits marked off by the decrees, however, the police 
jurisdiction of the mayor in a large French city is far from 
being that of a mere figurehead.^ 

• The police powers of tlie mayor are not confined to PoUoeordi- 
matters of organization and discipline. Even more iinpor- 
tant than his authority in this field is his power to issue 
police ordinances or arret6s designed to regulate an extensive 
category of matters, many of which would not, in Ameri- 
can cities, be left to the discr-etion of any administrative 
official. In these municipal police ordinances, for instance, Nature and 
are drawn up and enunciated all regulations necessary for oFt^°oidu 
the carrying into effect of principles set forth in the national 
laws. In this connection it may be well to recall the 
French practice of enacting and promulgating national 
statutes which sometimes do little more than declare 
principles or define general lines of policy, leaving the 
whole range of detailed provisions to be worked out and 
applied by the hierarchy of administrative officials.* When- 

1 The nature and scope of the mayor’s police powers are dealt with at length 
in L6on Tborlet’s Traite de police U Pusage des inairea (Paris, 1891) ; M. 

Lagarde’a La police mnnicipale (Alengon, 1896) ; fimile Miriel’s Res rapports 
(Us munieipalites et du pouvoir central au matiere de police (Paris, 1897) ; and 
M. Pelotiint’s De V organisation de la police (Dijon, 1899). A concise hut very 
informing di.soussion of the topic may he found in De CroLssy’s Dictionmire 
municipal, under “ Police.” 

- On the signiticauoe of this practice, see A. Esmein’s discussion of “ La dd- 
Idgation du pouvoir Idgislatif,” in JRevue politique et parlementaire, August, 1894 ; 
and U. Berthdleiny’s article on “Le pouvoir rdglementaire du President de la 
Rdpuhlinue,” Jiid. 1898, 
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eve-r, therefore, a national law requires an application of 
its principles in the local jurisdictions, the appropriate 
ministry, usually the Ministry of the Interior, issues a 
circular (GirGulctire minisUrielli) to the prefects of the eighty- 
seven departments of the republic, setting forth the new 
policy and indicating the general lines along which it is to 
be applied. This circular the prefects communicate to the 
mayors; whereupon the mayor of each municipality issues an 
ordinance making specific regulations in accordance with the 
minister’s instructions and the prefect’s additional orders.^ 
These instructions and orders must, to be sure, hew pretty 
closely to the lines laid down in the law; for in France, 
as in all other countries which maintain the forms of dem- 
ocratic government, all administrative regulations that 
do not have for their purport the more efficient carrying 
out of the law are properly regarded as incidents of des- 
potism.® In general, therefore, the mayors’ arrU&s do not 
differ materially in the different municipalities, for the 
instructions issued to the prefects and by these, in turn, to 
the mayors are usually explicit; indeed, the ministry or 
the prefectui’e sometimes sends the ordinance fully drafted 
and hence requiring nothing but the mayor’s signature. In 
any case, the mayor is apt to follow closely tlie customary 
printed form.® Still, his discretionary power is often im- 
portant, especially in the lai-ger cities, where the municipal 
orders have to provide for very complicated contingencies. 

In addition to the power of issuing arreUs applying in 
detail the provisions of national laws, the mayor may 

1 A serviceable volume on this phase of the mayor’s powers is M. TohernoH’s 
Dupouvoir raglementaire des maires (Paris, 1899). See also G. La Breton’s 
Dnpomoir rifflementaire des prifets (Caen, 1900). 

® See H. Berthfilemy on “ De I’exereice de la souverainctfi par I’autoritfi ad- 
ministrative," in Berne du droit public, 1904, XXI. 209-227. 

3 These forms are compiled, in convenient order, in G, Pranceschi’s Diction- 
mire desformules on mairie pratique (2 vols., Paris, 1003). 
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promulgate ordinances to carry out resolutions made by 
the council within its legal sphere of jurisdiction; and 
he may also publish on his own initiative such or- 
ders as he deems necessary to the public safety, pro- 
vided that these are not inconsistent with the general laws 
of the land! He may, for example, prescribe drastic regu- 
lations for the prevention of epidemics of disease, for 
the condemnation of unsanitary buildings within the 
municipal limits, and for other matters incidental to the 
general health.® Within recent years the scope of his 
discretionary powers in this particular sphere has been 
defined and in some degree increased.® liis authority 
with respect to measures for protecting property from fire 
is also broad. It is worth noting, moreover, that even for 
flagrant errors of judgment in connection with the issue of 
regulations the mayor cannot be held responsible in the 
ordinaiy civil courts.'^ Most of his rhglements may he an- 
nulled by the prefect; but even to this check there are 
limitations, for the Council of State has frequently sup- 
ported mayors in their appeals against prefectoral vetoes 
of their ordinances.® The private individual who feels 
himself wronged by the operation of a mayor’s order must 
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1 In Za loi municipale, §§ 91-99, may he found a long list of matters in- 
cluded within this sphere of the' mayor’s activity. 

2 L. Jouarre, Des pouvoirs de Vautorili municipale en matierecVhygihne et de 
salubriti (Paris, 1899) ; Gustave Jourdain, Lespouvoira des maires en matiere 
deaahihriti des habitations (3d ed., Paris, 1000). 

’* Albert Guerlin de Giter, La protection de la santS publique ; les pomoirs 
des maires et la loi du 15 fevrier 1903 (Caen, 190.3) ; M. Mosny, La protection 
de la sante publique (Paris, 1904) ; and G. Arnat, Fouvoirs et rUlesdes maires aw 
point de mie de, la protection de la sante publique (Paris, 1,005). 

’‘ See the emphasis with which this is stated in a decision of the Tribunal des 
Conflits, March 2, 1900, reported in Revue ginerale d' administration, 1000, I. 
309-311, 

“ An instance frequently cited is afforded by the decisum of the Council of 
State, June 7, 1902, in tlic appeal of the mayor of Ndris against the action of the 
prefect of Allier (Jizd. 1902, II. 297). . . 
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seek annulment of such order from the administrative 
tribunals, not from the civil courts. The redre.ss afforded 
by these tribunals is, however, reasonably liberal, — more 
so, in fact, than foreign students of French administrative 
organization have usually appreciated for it is an error 
to suppo,se that a division of jurisdiction between ordina iy 
and administrative courts necessarily reduces the remedial 
rights which an injured private interest is able to assert 
against the acts of public authority.* Furthermore, a 
petition for the quashing of a mayor’s rhglement is not the 
only or the most effective means of securing immunity 
from its operations. An individual who is summoned 
before the ordinary police court (trihonal de simple poliai) 
for violating a mayor’s order may plead that the order is 
in excess of the mayor’s legal powers, and his plea will be 
recognized by the courts. An acquittal on this ground is, 
of course, tantamount to an annulment of the regulation. 

The ordinance power of the French mayor puts in his 
hands an authority which, in the cities of the United States 
or of Great Britain, is very rarely committed to any official 
or even to an administrative board. It is not a mere ad- 
ministrative power ; it is in a sense a delegation of the 
sovereign law-making prerogative of the state, a power to 
malce laws in accordance with a defined general principle, 
not simply authority to administer the provisions of laws 
already made.® It is the practice of Anglo-Saxon legisla- 
tures so to frame laws as to make them cover every con- 


1 ISdouai'd Perrin, De la compUence refflenientaire des mairea, et des voies de 
riieours centre Uiirs arrUis (Paris, 1904). 

s On tliis point see U. Berthglemy, Traite elementaire de droit administratif 
(Gtli ed., Paris, 1008), ei^eciaily Bk. III. ch. i. ; P. J. Goodnow, OonipaTative 
Administrative Law (2 vols., New York, 1903), especially II. 174-175 ; and B. M. 
Parker on “ Statu and Official liiability,” in Sarvard Law Meview, March, 1900, 
pp. 3.3, 5-350. 

® Cf. A. Esmein on “ La ddidgation du ponvoir Idgislatif,” in Itevue politique 
et August, 1894. 
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tingency that may arise ; and if the provisions bear more 
heavily upon one community than upon another there is no 
legally recognized method of varying the pressure. Ameri- French and 
can and British law-makers have been extremely careful ^thoXof 
to avoid anything that might be deemed a delegation of 
legislative power to any administrative official or board of 
officials. Indeed, it is well settled in the United States 
that legislative power as such cannot be legally delegated 
to administrative officers unless the constitution under 
which the legislature exists has expressly authorized such 
delegation.^ The French, on the other hand, by giving a 
limited amount of actual legislative authority to the presi- 
dent of the republic, the prefects, and the mayors, have 
secured a certain degree of elasticity and adaptability to 
local conditions in the substance of the law as well as in 
its administration. 

Besides being the ad minis ti-ative head of the munici- 
pality, the mayor is in his second capacity the local agent 
of the central government. In the exercise of powers 
incident to this office he is not subject to control by 
the council ; his responsibility is to the higher authorities 
alone, particularly to the prefect of the department in 
which his municipality happens to be situated. In addi- 
tion to all his regular municipal duties, the French mayor 
has from time to time been intrusted by national law 
with various special functions which he exercises as local Speoiaifuno- 
agent of the central authority. Although the number mayor.^ 
of these special powers has become vei-y large, inairy 
of them arc of slight intrinsic importance, requiring but 
little attention and that at considerable intervals. Others 
are of the highest significance in the general machinery of 
French administration, involving a heavy share of the 
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mayor’s consideration, and laying upon the staff of the 
mairie a large amount of routine work, which must he 
performed with accuracy and thoroughness. 

Supervision Among the more impoi’tant of the special functions 
registel"* thus intrusted to the mayor may be mentioned the local 
supervision of the Hat civil, of which every mayor is ex- 
officio registrar,^ the post devolving in his absence or in- 
capacity upon the senior adjoint. The system of Hat civil 
involves the pi’eparation and maintenance of a register of 
all the births, marriages, and deaths that take place within 
the municipality, together with much other data concern- 
ing the personnel of the commune. It is the duty of the 
mayor to supervise the issue of the aotes de naissance, and 
to see that such subsequent indorsements are made upon 
them as maybe provided for by law.* Within his jurisdic- 
tion comes also the whole complicated pi’ocedure prelimi- 
nary to the contracting of civil marriage, a work which in 
itself concentrates at the mairie of any large city a great 
deal of clerical routine ; and closely related is his charge 
of all the municipal archives and records, and his I’e- 
sponsibility for the care of all communal rolls and 
document.s. 

Adniinistra- Again, legal responsibility for the proper administration, 
reiatinytT^ in each commune, of the laws relating to compulsory mili- 
tary service has been imposed upon the mayor, who acts in 
this matter as the local agent of the Ministry of War. He 
prepares each year the list of persons liable to service ; 

1 All aGBOuiit of the system of supervising the eJai ciTOi, with examples of the 
forms used, may be found in Charles Eagel’s Manuel formulaire des actes de 
Vetat civil & I'u^age des maires (Paris, 1898); in E. Destrael-s’s Manuel de 
Voffleier d'etat Givil and in J, Monfreu’sHfanuei pratigaa des <ictes 

de r Hat civil (VivTm, WOi). For a short sketch of the system see Di’otiojijwiVe 
municipal, under “ Etat civiL” 

“See §§46 and 67 of the Code civil as modified by the Loi du SO novemhre 
1006 (^Bulleiin des lois, IQdl , I, IQZ fl.); also J. Rondelet’s Les regies nouvelles 
pour la dHiv?'ance des actes de naissance (Parm, W08). 
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and this list, after due publication and revision, be trans- 
mits through the prefect to the proper nailitary authorities. 

It is his task to see that those who are subject to 
military service are duly sent forward to the proper place 
to begin their training. Until a few years ago it was 
the duty of the mayor to collect the prescribed imposts 
from those who were, for any reason, exempted from 
military service; but these taxes in lieu of service are no 
longer in force.^ He is required to compile, and to 
keep constantly revised and up to date, various rosters 
showing the number of trained and untrained men within 
the municipality capable of bearing arms, together with 
lists of horses, vehicles, arms, carrier-pigeons, and other 
supplies that may be requisitioned by the national au- 
thorities in the event of war. In fact, the efSciency of the 
French military system depends lai’gely upon the work 
constantly going on at the mairie of every municipality, 
a work so extensive that a discussion of it in detail has 
filled two bulky volumes.^ 

Important as are the military functions of the mayor in Speoini dn- 

. ,, - £ 4 ! ties in time 

years ot peace, they are doubly so m time ot war or ot of -wai. 
rumors of war. At such crises the mairie becomes at 
once the local depot of the war authorities for the collec- 
tion and transmission of supplies, horses, forage, and so 
forth, as well as a centre for all the incidents connected 
with mobilization, such as the securing of transportation 
for troops and reserves, the providing of rations for bodies 
of men en route through the municipality, the surveillance 
of strangers, aliens, and suspicious persons, and the secur- 
ing of information of all sorts for the use of the military 

I They were abolished by the Loi du SI mars 1905 (Bulletin ties lois, 1906, 

I. 1206 ff.). 

“ Ltion Biiuer’s Les devoirs des maires et des municipalitis en ce qui concerne 
Varmee (Paris, 1894); and G. Kabaiiy’s La loi sur le recrutemenl (Paris, 1900). 
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aatliorities.1 The 36,000 mayors of France at once become 
so many military agents of the central government. 

Minor funo- Still other tasks of somewhat less importance have 
mayor! ° been put by law upon the shoulders of the mayor. He is 
responsible for the proper supervision of all matters con- 
nected with the preparation of the voters’ lists used in the 
national and departmental elections; for the exercise of 
various important functions that have to do with the ad- 
ministration of the system of direct taxation ; and for a 
good deal of the work incidental to the taking of the 
national quinquennial census. He is expected to preside 
at meetings of the local school-commission, and to per- 
form sundry duties pertaining to the supervision of the 
system of primary education. He is president of the com- 
mission that manages the poor-relief bui’eau of the munici- 
pality Qmrecm de bienfaimnGe^, and is expected to be a 
leader in all local enterprises of a philanthropic nature.* 
An enumeration of all the minor responsibilities which a 
paternal government has laid upon the mayor would, 
indeed, make up a rather formidable list. 

Tasks of the From the foregoing general survey of mayoral functions 
immero!^ it may be concluded that the mayor of a large French city 
and varied, ^ pretty busy man ; aird one may be pardoned 

for wondering why any citizen should feel disposed to 
assume such a heavy load of detailed responsibilities with- 
out any remuneration whatever. It has been estimated 
that the French mayor has more than five hundred spe- 
cific official acts to perform in the course of each year, 
every one of them to be done at a definite time and in a 
prescribed way ; and this does not include his general 

1 These military duties are explained in Taul DisRre’s ies deiiofrs des wiaiVes 
en cas de mobiUsativn g^neralR (Faris, 18QS). 

s For an exact statement of the mayor’s duties in this sphere, see Dorouin, 
Gory, and Worms, Traite de V assistance publiqm (2 vols., Paris, 1901). 
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duties of issuing ordinances, supervising public property, 
caring for the public health and safety, and preparing and 
putting his budget through the council. He is, in the 
woi’ds of one writer, “loaded with innumerable and ab- 
sorbing functions,” and is, “ for those whom he governs, 
an almost absolute master.” ^ 

But while the legal powers and responsibilities of the 
mayor are great, there are some significant practical checks 
upon the free exercise of his authority. In the first place, 
the municipal council exercises a considerable degree of 
control over his actions, even when it has no definite legal 
warrant for so doing. By its command of the municipal 
purse-strings it is very frequently able to make the mayor’s 
policy conform to its own wishes in various important 
matters ; and even in the sphere of municipal police, a 
function in which the mayor is supposed to be entirely 
free from its restraint, it very often makes its influence 
felt. To be successful in his administration a mayor roust 
have the council’s cooperation ; and this he can secure, in 
many cases, only by frequent concessions to the sense of 
that body. When he expects reelection it is of course 
more than ever desirable that he should defer to the wishes 
of the councillors. 

In the second place, it should always be remembered 
that all of the mayor’s acts as agent of the central govern- 
ment are performed under the strictest surveillance and 
control. He may be suspended from his office by the pre- 
fect for a period not exceeding one month, and this sns- 
porsion may be extended to not more than three months 
by the minister of the interior.® He may, by presidential 
decree, be removed from office altogether, and in this case 
may not be x’eelected to his post by the council for the 

1 1’aul Desohanel, La decentralisation (Paris, 1895), 7 ff. 

^ La loi municipale, ^ SO. 
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space of one year. Curiously enough, however, he does 
not lose his seat in the council by virtue of his suspension 
or dismissal.! Against an order of suspension issued by 
the prefect he has a right of appeal to the Council of 
State, on the ground that the prefect has exceeded his 
legal powers or has violated the forms of law ; but the 
justice or the expediency of the prefect’s act he may not 
call into question before this body.* Against a decree of 
suspension by the minister, or of removal by the president, 
lie may avail himself of the same means of redress.* 

Sennrities It is not to be inferred, however, that the powers of 
STrary^” suspeiision aiid removal are exercised in any arbitrary 
use of this fashion ; for the accountability of all the higher officers 
to the elected representatives of the people in the national 
Chamber of Deputies is complete and direct. If, there- 
fore, the minister of the interior supports or advises any 
suspension or removal which affords ground for criticism, 
he can, by means of an interpellation upon the point, ^ be 
compelled by the deputies from the municipality con- 
cerned to justify his action before either Chamber. In this 
roundabout way the deputies are brought into indirect but 
none the less influential relation to local administration ; 
and by their attitude the relations between the mairie and 
the prefecture are to a considerable extent determined. 
There is, indeed, much complaint that deputies, especially 

1 “ Rapport fait ii la Cliauibre des Udputds par M. Ffilix Faure, sdanoe du S9 
d&embro ISSO," cited in Morgaud’a La loi municipaie, I. C4G. 

^ Umie g&nerale d' administration, 1808, HI. 416. 

® A very recent enactment {Loi du 8 juillet ISOS') has given to the mayors 
some additional securities against arbitrary suspension or dismissal. No such 
action may now ho taken by the higher authorities until after the mayor has 
been called upon for an explanation of the matters at Issue ; and the order of 
suspension or the decree of removal must in every ease state explicitly the 
grounds upon which it is issued. 

* On the “interpellation” procedure, see A. L, Ijowell, Governments and 
Parties, I. 117-120 ; also J. Poudra and E. Pierre, Traite pratique de droit 
parlementaire (8 vols., Versailles, 1878-1880), VII. ch. iv. 
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those who happen to be supporters of the administration 
at Paris, are in the habit of putting undue pressure upon 
the local prefectures, and this for purely political ends ; 
and it is also said that a mayor who incurs the antagonism 
of the ministerial deputies from his city is very likely to 
discover the consequences in the course of his relations 
with the prefect. Many ministerial deputies appear to look 
upon the prefect as a partisan agent, and to expect him 
to use his large jurisdiction over the municipal authorities 
in ways that will conduce to the advantage of the party 
in power at the national capital. 

Although the mayor is directly responsible for the 
prompt and efficient performance of all the functions 
which the law imposes upon him, he may distribute the 
actual work of the office among his adjoints, who in turn 
may cast most of the routine upon the permanent civic 
officials and employees. In the distribution of work 
among the adjoints the mayor has entire discretion. He 
may assign an adjoint much or little to do, or may 
leave him to serve out his term without any duties at all. 
Though he does not select him and cannot remove him 
fi'om office, he can thus render him powerless in the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the municipality. As a matter of 
pi’actice, the adjoints are assigned to the yai’ious depart- 
ments of civic administration according to their respective 
qualifications and experience, the mayor as a rule retain- 
ing the police department as his pvvn share. One adjoint 
is put in charge of streets, another of fire protection, a 
tliird of saTiitation, and so on, the number of departments 
usually corresponding to the number of adjoints available. 
These officers thus perforin functions very similar to those 
which, in the English boroughs, are assumed by the 
various standing committees of the council and exercised 
largely by the chairmen of such committees. The system, 
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il; will be noted, concentrates all responsibility upon the 
mayor, but enables him to apportion the work at his 
discretion. 

Theperaia- The ad joints, in their work of administration, are after 

oTtha mu! all Only amateurs ; hence, though many of them may have 
plrtmente" consecutive terms of service in general charge of the 

same departments, and may thus acquire considerable profi- 
ciency, they are forced to lean heavily upon the higher 
employees of the municipality, — upon the professional 
heads of the various departments. Chief among these 
The seen- heads is the secretaire de mairie, who has charge of the 
mSr/e! clerical staff at the civic headquarters, an officer upon 
whom the mayor is especially dependent for the proper 
carrying out of his functions. Every commune in France, 
from smallest to largest, numbers this official among its 
permanent employees, in the smaller villages tlie post 
being regarded as one of the perquisites of the local 
schoolmaster. In the largest municipalities, however, the 
secretary is a professional and reasonably-paid officer, who 
devotes all his time and energies to the numerous duties 
of his position. Not only has he immediate charge of all 
the clerical work of the mairie, but to him are intrusted 
most of the responsibilities which the central authorities 
have laid upon the mayor. Through his long tenure in 
His func- office he becomes the custodian of communal traditions, a 
iufluonoe. local authority on all points of municipal law and pro- 
cedure to whom all may turn for information, and is in 
every sense the most influential officer on the whole staff 
of civic employees. “ He is, indeed, the modest auxiliary 
who studies earnestly all local questions, who prepares all 
reports, and finds solutions for all local problems; the 
man wlio is in constant touch with the public, who repre- 
sents the municipality before other administrations, and 
who rides fearlessly into the labyrinth of law, decrees, cir- 
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culars, and instructions ; the citizen, in a word, who alone 
represents and maintains local traditions in the days when 
universal suffrage supplants the erstwhile masters of the 
city by the new'-elect, to whom sound counsel and guidance 
are a necessity.”^ 

The secretary is, in fact, to the municipal authorities Maybecom- 
of France what the town clerk is to the mayors of Eng- EngUsh 
land; he is even more, for his duties are much more 
numerous, more varied, and more responsible because of 
the large measure of dependence which the central gov- 
ernment puts upon local administration. To a very large 
degree, indeed, the efficiency of municipal administration 
hinges upon the ability, accuracy, and tact of this impor- 
tant officer, and upon the discipline and esprit de corps 
which he is able to maintain among the staff at the city 
hall, a staff usually divided into four bureaus, each with 
its chief and deputy-chief and its corps of subordinate offi- 
cers.^ Without an able secretary the French municipality 
would soon find its administrative machinery very badly 
clogged and its mayor hopelessly entangled in the duties 
of his own office. Nevertheless, although the secretary, 
like the English town clerk, does perhaps more than any 
other single individual to keep municipal administration 
running smoothly, the importance of his position has not 
always been fully appreciated by students of local gov- 
ernment, and, indeed, the officer himself has rarely received 
much credit in his own community. 

Another prominent municipal officer is the treasurer TUe mnnici- 
(receveur municipal^, who in the larger municipalities is 


1 E. Martineau, Les sccrHaires mairle (Paris, 1906), 11. In this volume 
may bo found a full discussion of the position and powers of the secretary. See 
also G. Dubarry, Ze secretaire de mairie (Paris, 1892) ; and E. Bourgueil, Le 
vade-mecum de Vinstituteur secretaire de mairie (Paris, 1892). 

2 ^.'hcse bureaus are, ordinarily, (1) secretariat, (2) bureau de Vetat civil, 
(3) bureau 7nilUaire, (4) bureau de police. 
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selected by tlie president of the republic from a list of three 
names submitted by the municipal council. The treasiirer, 
who must be paid and j^rovided with quarters by the mu- 
nicipalitjq is the custodian of the communal funds and the 
general head of the city’s department of finance.^ Since, 
however, the primary responsibility for municipal payments 
rests with the mayor, the treasurer may not refuse to make 
a disbursement in response to a mayor’s warrant unless 
there be no appropriation for tlie purpose or no funds on 
hand, or unless the proper vouchei'S be not attached to 
the warrant. The treasurer, like the mayor, presents an 
annual i-eport to the municipal council, which examines 
the paper thoroughly before taking up the budget the next 
year. This report must also, in due course, be submitted 
for audit to the national receiver of finances ; and if the 
income of the municipality exceeds 30,000 francs it must 
also be laid before the national Court of Accounts (^Goiir 
des Comftei), which has auditing jurisdiction over almost 
the whole field of public finances in France. If the income 
be less than this sum, the scrutiny takes place at the local 
prefecture. 

A third officer invested with large discretionary power in 
the French commune is the chief commissaire of police, 
who is, however, appointed by the president of the re- 
public, and who, although as regards his functions he cor- 
responds to the chief constable of the English borough 
and is paid out of municipal fund.s, is not in France ]-e- 
garded as a immicipal official. Every other civic depart- 
ment has likewise its permanent profe.ssional chief, u.sually 
with one or more deputy heads, nearly all of whom are 
selected by the mayor. 

1 SeR iJirtionnaire municipal, under “Receveurs municipaux ” ; and, for 
further details, Adam’s Guide pratique du percepteur-reeeveur municipal (Paris, 
1897). The Situation Jinanetere des communes, published annually, contains 
elaborate statistics ol communal expenditures drawn from the treasurers’ 
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The number of employees under tliese heads depends, of Minor offi- 
conrse, iipon the sixe of the municipality. When there are 
only a few, the mayor commonly makes appointments 
npoii his own personal knowledge; but in the larger cities, 
where the employees are numbered by hundreds or even 
tlnnisands, he usually intrusts his adjoints or the perma- 
nent heads with what virtually amounts to the appointing 
power. Tlie exercise of thi.s power is not restricted, more- Methods of 
over, by anything corresponding to what is commonly 
known in the United States as “civil service regulations”; 
appointments to municipal posts in France are not usually 
made as the result of any competitive examination.^ For 
many of the technical posts, it is true, only qualified 
engineers, or persons of some professional training, are 
eligible; but, though many restrictions of this sort are 
prescribed by national laws or by ministerial instructions, 
the mayor and his adjoints still have wide scope for 
the exercise of their own discretion.® The French seem 
in general to put more reliance upon the plan of appoint- 
ing an officer for a probationary period (usually a year or 
two), in order to test him in the work of his post, than 
upon the practice of holding competitive examinations to 
determine the relative fitness of candidates, — a policy, it 
may be added, which they apply to national, departmental, 
and municipal offices alike. 

On the whole, the character of the French municipal ser- ohamcier of 
vice has been satisfactorily high. Partisan considerations munidpM 
doubtless play some part in appointments ; but it is seldom 
that offices of importance are given as rewards for political 

1 Important exceptions are to be found in the oa-so of most of the appoint- 
ments made within the prefecture of the Seine, in Uyons, and in some of. the 
Other largest cities. It may he added that appointments to posts in the national 
service are now almost always made as the result of competitive examinations. 

“Doisnel and Gaudoin, Les secretaires de mairie et employes communaux 
(Elhceuf, 1902). 
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services to persons who are unequal to the i-esponsibilities 
imposed. The tenure of almost all the higher municipal 
posts is virtually during life or efficiency ; and at the 
close of a long term of satisfactory service an official 
is provided, in most of the lai’ger cities, with an annual 
pension. This liberal treatment by the municipality, 
combined with the length of tenure and the practice of 
requiring probationary service, no doubt has a tendency 
to secure satisfactory results from the staff of municipal 
employees. 

It would not be too much to say that the cities of France 
are administered very largely by corps of permanent mu- 
nicipal officials acting under a broad range of authority com- 
mitted to them by the mayors. Though apparently vested 
in the hands of laymen, the administration is in reality, 
therefore, distinctly professional. The French have scrupu- 
lously maintained the forms of an elective, non-bureaucratic 
municipal government; but they have taken similar care 
to secure that efficiency which comes from the actual per- 
formance of all important administrative functions by 
skilled and experienced officials, who, secure in the tenure 
of their posts, go about their work with little or no cap- 
tious interference from the elected representatives of the 
people. 

Before leaving the discussion of municipal organization, 
let us glance at the facilities that have been afforded by 
a law supplementary to the code permitting the coopera- 
tion of adjacent municipalities in the establishment and 
maintenance of such utilities as are of joint or common 
interest. When the councils of two or more communes of 
the same department or of adjoining departments agi-eo 
that any projected enterprise is of common utility to them, 
the president of the republic is empowered, on the advice of 
the minister of the interior, to issue a decree forming such 
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inunicipalitles into an association called a “ syndicate of 
communes.”^ Snell a syndicate receives tlie status of a 
public corporation, with power to acquire and hold prop- 
erty and to establish and maintain public services under 
the same restrictions and subject to ohe same higher 
supervision as the individual communes comprising the 
union. The enterprises undertaken by a syndicate of com- Adminiatrn,- 
munes ai'e in charge of a committee composed of delegates dS,ted 
from the various municipal councils interested, each council 
naming two ; but the proceedings of this committee are 
subject to the general restrictions imposed by the code 
upon tlie councils themselves, and all its deliberations 
must, like theirs, be confirmed by the prefect. The com- 
mittee draws up its own budget — the receipts accruing 
mainly from assessments upon the communes comprised 
in the syndicate — and arranges its own expenditures. 

The facilities thus afforded by the law of 1890 have served 
the interests of economy in some of the smaller munici- 
palities, but have not been employed by many of the larger 
towns and cities; even for syndicating smaller units, in- 
deed, they have not been used so broadly as the framers 
of the measure had reason to expect. Only about a 
score of syndicates have been formed in almost as many 
years. 

The municipal code of 1884 did not, as we have seen, xho govern, 
apply to Paris. The metropolis has for a long period re- paris. 
tained its own special form of administration, which differs 
in many important respects from that arranged for the 
other cities of France. In thus providing a regime excep- 
tionnel for the capital, the action of the French authorities 
is, however, not unique ; for London and Washington 

^ iot du SS mars 1S90, in Bulletin des lois, 1890, I. 789-792. See also the 
Ciroulaire jninist&rielle oi August 10, 1890; and Morgancl’a La 
loi muniidpale, II. 014-017. 
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both have municipal administrations which differ very 
radically from those of other British and American cities, 
and even Berlin is in some respects governed differently 
The ar- from the ordinary Prussian municipality^ The Parisian 
of system, so far as the organization of the municipal council 

of the city is concerned, rests upon the law of April 14, 
1871 ; ^ but the functions and powers of the prefects, who 
form the apex of metropolitan administration, are set forth 
in earlier laws.® When the law of 1871 was passed, it was 
expected that the system then established would be only 
temporary, and that in course of time Paris would receive 
additional concessions in the way of local control over her 
administrative organs ; but no important step in this direc- 
tion has since been taken by the national authorities, and 
the city is still governed under the somewhat makeshift 
arrangements made thirty-seven years ago.'^ 

Eeaaons for For placing and maintaining the capital under a special 

^^cepSiei I’egiiiien the French government has, of course, very ample 
In Faria. justification. Not Only is Paris the largest city of the re- 
public, being many times as populous as its nearest rival, 
but it has always played a part in national politics much 
more influential than even its towering size has seemed to 
warrant. Again and again it has determined almost abso- 
lutely the trend of national history, and not always to the 
The city’s interest of the French people as a whole. The various 
trafmoiia. French revolutions from 1789 to 1871 all had their origin 
in the capital; and in the changes of government which 
followed on the heels of these disturbances the people of 
the provinces were treated with but meagre consideration. 

1 See helow, p. 208. 

f Loi ilu 14 avril 1871, §§ 10-17, in Bulletin des lots, 1871, 1. 97-101. 

s Loi An S4}uillct 1SS7, modified hy Xoi du S4juillet 1867. 

‘ The changes since 1871 may be studied in Paul Massat’s Manuel de legisla- 
tion administrative ^eeiale cl la ville de Paris et au departement de la Seine 
(Paris, 1901). 
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Paris, as lias aptly been said, has always been both the 
head and the heart of France ; hence it is scarcely a mat- 
ter for surprise that the authorities of the Third Republic 
should have deemed it wise to hold a tight rein over a city 
whose political fickleness has become traditional, and whose 
record for making trouble has hardly been matched by any 
other city of Europe. 

Again, it is to be remembered that the nation has large The repub- 
material intei-ests in Paris. The city is, for the most 
part, what the funds of the national government have made capital, 
it; for during the Napoleonic era, and especially during 
the Second Empire, its public edifices were in the main 
built by the lavish expenditure of millions drawn from 
the coffers of the state. Furthermore, within the city limits 
are located enormous amounts of national property in the 
form of monuments, museums, legislative halls, and the 
like ; hence any lapse in the proper maintenance of law 
and order is liable to be fraught with serious consequences 
to the interests of the national government. In a word, it 
is generally felt that the city must be kept upon its good 
behavior, and that to insure this end the national author- 
ities, who represent the people as a whole, are justified in 
holding the municipality under more than ordinary re- 
straint. 

During the period of the Second Empire the administra- Tbo framo- 
tion of Paris was intrusted almost wholly to two prefects p"* 
appointed directly by the emperor.^ These two officers emmeut. 
were retained by the arrangements made in 1871, and they The two 
still continue to divide between them the actual manage- 
ment of all municipal affairs; but the work of local legis- 
lation, and to some extent the general direction of muni- 
cipal policy, have been committed to a largo municipal 

1 On the earlier municipal history of Paris, see Frederick Lecaron’s Les ori- 
gines de la mmitcipaliti parisieniie (2 vols., Paris, 1881-1882). 
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council composed of eighty members elected by the voters 
of the city. This council, with the prefects, who are 
known respectively as the prefect of the Seine and the 
prefect of police, constitute the framework of metropolitan 
administration.^ 

Tho pwifect Tlie prefect of the Seine is a national officer appointed 
(iftheSeuie. president of the republic on recommendation of the 

ministers, to all of whom the prefect is immediately 
subordinate. Like the prefects of other French depart- 
ments, he holds office for no definite term, but is removable 
at any time by the president. In pi-actice, indeed, the length 
of term has shown considerable variation ; for, although the 
department lias had seven prefects since 1871 (the average 
term being thus about five years), it has had but two dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, — the present incumbent, 
M. J. G. C. de Selves, having held the post since 1896, and 
his predecessor, M. Poubelle, for thirteen year’s prior to 
that date.® The office is very remunerative as French pub- 
lic po.sts go, the prefect of the Seine now receiving fifty 
thousand francs per year, in addition to princely quarters 
at the H6tel de Ville and a liberal allowance for expenses. 
Political In one sense the appointment to this prefecture is politi- 
tions in his cal ; that is to say, when the post becomes vacant the new 
men™*' appointee is likely to be an officer who has been a promi- 
nent supporter of the political faction or group of factions 
that hold the reins of power in the nation. The office is 
not, however, political in the sense that every change in 
national administration is liable to bring about a change 

1 The best convenient outline of Parisian government is G. Artigues’s Le 
rtgime municipal de la ville de Paris (Paris, 1898). M. Block’s Administra- 
tion de la ville de Paris et da departement de la Seine (Paris, 1898) is also useful. 

2 The list of prefects may be found in JEncijolopedie municipale de la ville do 
Paris (2 vols., Paris, 1904), I. Introd. oxl. This useful compilation also con- 
tains a store of information relating to the personnel and the organization of 
Parisian local government. 
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at. thoi prefecture ; on the contrary, a score of administrations 
have come and gone dm-ing the terms of Messrs. Poubelle 
and De Selves without anj'' suggestion that these olScers 
should be removed. It is, of course, quite true that the 
prefect of the Seine, as an immediate agent of the central 
government, must be in working sympathy with his su- 
periors for the time being ; but changes in the headship of 
the Ministry of the Interior do not usually involve any im- 
portant changes in the general policy of the office, for the 
real work of supervision over all branches of local govern- 
ment is performed by permanent under-officers, who do not 
move when ministries come and go. The relations be- 
tween the ministry and the pi’efecture are, indeed, so well 
defined by law, by decree, or by administrative decisions 
and precedents, that the various shiftings in national admin- 
istration have little influence at the Hfitel de Ville. 

The office of pi’efect in anj’- French department is one Diffiouit 
that requires a rare combination of skill, firmness, integ- theofflo^s. 
rity, and tact ; but among all the eighty-seven divisions of - , 
the republic the department of the Seine is the one in which ^ 
the possession of these qualities by the prefect is the most 
urgently demanded. The office of this prefect is perhaps . . ,! 

the most influential in the whole range of French local ad- 
ministration ; since, therefore, the prestige which its tenure 
confers upon the occupant is naturally very great, it is al- 
most imperative that the Seine prefect shall be a man of 
tested administrative ability, a demand which has in gen- 
eral been fully met. Since the establishment of the office 
by Napoleon I. its roll of occupants has made up a very 
distinguished list, comprising such familiar names as those 
of Odilon Barrot, Baroir Haussmann, Jules Ferry, L6on Say, 
Ferdinand Duval, and several others known far beyond the 
borders of France. The post has not been held by mere 
bureaucrats; the incumbents have not, like too many of 
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tlie German biivgermeisters, been merely efficient adminis- 
trative machines. On the contrary, most of them have been 
men of mark drawn from active public life, who have 
brought to the office unusual qualities of initiative and 
originality. 

Powers 0 i The powers of the prefect of the Seine may be grouped 
i>rLeX° under two main heads. In the first place, he possesses 
in the department of the Seine, — which includes not only 
the city of Paris, but the environs for some distance be- 
yond the city walls, — all the powers that appertain to 
the office of prefect in any of the other French depart- 
ments. In the second place, he exercises, in the absence 
of a Parisian mayor’, all the functions (except those relat- 
ing to police) that belong to the office of mayor in the 
ordinary municipality.^ His position is, therefore, that 
of mayor and prefect combined, and his responsibility is 
directly to the minister of the interior.^ As the virtual 
mayor of Paris he is the apex of the local framework of 
civic administration ; as prefect he is the immediate local 
agent of the central authorities. In the former capacity 
he is intrusted with the carrying out of such resolutions 
as may be passed by the municipal council of Paris and 
by the general council of the department of the Seine, — 
for, as will be noticed later on,® these bodies are some- 
what different in composition. He prepares tire municipal 
budget (except that portion which has to do with the 
police establishment), and lays it before the municipal 
council at tire proper session, appearing in the council- 
chamber to explain and defend the various items con- 
tained in it. He has general charge of all civic and 

U See aliovo, pp. 67 S. 

s A detailed analysis of the prefect’s powers may ho found in Eugtoe Magnfi 
Les attributions duprifet de la iSeine (Va,xis, W02'). 

” See hel.ow, p. 108. 
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departmental property, supervising its construction and 
maintenance ; and in all legal transactions he acts as the 
representative of the city or of the depai*tment, as the case 
may be. As all the streets of Paris are included within 
the category of la grande mirie, he exercises supervision 
over these, except in matters that have to do with the 
regulation of traffic, — a responsibility which rests with his 
colleague, the prefect of police. The immediate admin- 
istration of the great piihlic services of the , city — the 
water supply, the sewer system, and various other civic 
enterprises of a similar character — is vested in his hands, 
as well as the general oversight of all poorhouses, hosjjitals, 
and like institutions. He has important functions in 
connection with the system of poor relief and with that 
of primary and higher education ; ^ and on all matters 
within his jurisdiction he 'has authority to publish orders 
or decrees such as are issued by the other prefects or by 
the mayors.® In addition to all this, he i,s responsible for 
the exercise of 0. host of minor functions, — for the super- 
vision of the Mat cwil, the preparation and revision of the 
voters’ lists, the oversight of many matters connected with 
the system of military service, and so on. There is, in 
fact, a greater concentration of administrative powers in 
the hands of the prefect of the Seine than in those of 
any other local official in France, or*, indeed, in any other 
country.® 

For the efficient and satisfactory performance of his 
various duties the prefect of the Seine is not directly 
responsible to either of his councils ; he is accountable to 

1 A full account of the organization and administration of these various ser- 
vices is contained in Encyiitopedie municlpale de la ville de Paris. Statistical 
data may be had in the Anwaaire statistiqiie de la ville de Paris (1907). 

“ 0. Le Breton, 'Dupouvoir reglementaire desprefsU (Caen, 1900). 

® See A. Lavaliie on “ Le rdgime adminislratif du dgpartement do la Seine et 
de la ville de Paris,” in Mevue genhale d' administration, 1900-1901, jpa.s'sijii. 
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tile central authorities alone. He must, however, be able 
to work in tolerable harmony with his councils, for with- 
out their cooperation the necessary funds for conducting 
a considerable part of the administration would not be 
forthcoming. Many of the items in the annual Parisian 
budget must, it is true, be inserted by law, and hence are 
not subject to the control of the council ; but many others 
are completely within its jurisdiction, and with this 
factor the prefect’s administrative policy must reckon. 
During the last decade or more the relations between 
the prefect and the council have sometimes become badly 
strained; but, with the central authorities behind him, 
the prefect of the Seine has usually maintained his con- 
trolling hand. 

The staff of To the proper performance of his varied functions the 

turer^^^°' prefect brings the assistance of a large staff at head- 
quarters, chief among the members of which is the secre- 
tary of the prefecture, who assumes a great share of the 
prefect’s responsibilities with reference to clerical routine. 
The remaining members of the staff are gropped into 
“ services,” and these again into bureaus and sections.^ 
Each division has its chief and usually its deputy-clrief, 
together with its corps of clerical and technical employees. 
All the higher posts are filled by the president of the 
republic on the recommendation of the minister of the 
interior, the lower ones by the prefect himself, or even by 
his chief subordinates. The employees of the department 
of the Seine are selected almost, without exception by a 
system of competitive, examinations, which is most effi- 
ciently administered by a ^v/ry d'examen. The available 
vacancies average in number only about twenty per year; 
but more than 150 candidates annually take the examina- 
tions, and the president of the examining board — who is 
1 For details, consult the JSncych^edie municipaU de la ville de Paris, Vol. I. 
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a professor in the law faculty of the UniFersity of Paris — 
vouches that the successful competitors are an unusually 
promising set of men. Positions in the service of the city 
are much sought after ; for the municipal staff is well paid, 
and liberal pensions are given to employees on retirement 
after long terms of service. 

In addition to what may be called the headquarters The 
staff of the prefecture, which is directly in charge of the ““is 
great municipal services, there is a loca,l administrative 
organization in each of the tyfmXy aryv^idissemanis, or 
wards, into which the city is divided. Each di\’ision has 
its local headquarters — the mairie of the ward — supei’., 
vised by a mayor, who is an appointee of the central gov- 
ernment and gives his services gratuitously. Each mayor 
is assisted by a staff of three or five adjoints, who are 
similarly appointed and who likewise receive no remunera- 
tion. All these officials are the immediate subordinates of 
the prefect of the Seine, intrusted with the duty of carry- 
ing out his orders in the local areas. The actual work is, 
of course, not performed by the mayors and adjoints them- 
selves, but by the permanent staffs maintained at the local 
headquartei’s.^ Each of the twenty Parisian mairies has 
its secretary, its heads of bui’eaus, and its clerical staff simi- 
lar to that of the ordinary communal mairie ; and by these 
officials the work of maintaining the Sat civil, the prepa- 
ration of voters’ lists, the functions connected with the 
military system, and various other tasks are performed. 
Connected with each mairie, moreover, are a number of 
commissions presided over by the mayor or by an adjoint 
and composed of lay citizens appointed either by the prefect 
or by the minister of the interior. To these local commis- 

1 Msiny interesting details concerning the work done in the mairies may bo 
found in H. Lesage’s Souvenirs d'un maire-adjoint de Paris, 1880-1896 (Paris 
[1898]). 
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sions are given many powers relating to poor relief, edu- 
cation, the sanitary utilities, and a multitude of minor 
municipal services. 

The system 111 this waj much of the administrative work of the 
reiiSza-' prefect has been decentralized ; indeed, a large share of the 
tion. clerical routine is now performed at the various mairies and 

not at the Hotel de Ville. Like the headquarters staff, the 
personnel of the twenty mairies forms a part of the municipal 
civil service ; it is a permanent professional body, which in 
its work is not influenced to any considerable extent by 
changes in the higlier ranks of the administration. The 
authorities have, to be sure, little or no voice 
in the shaping of general municipal policy, for their work 
is mainly to see that the plans made at headquarters are 
carried out in their respective wards ; but the system has 
brought into the service of the municipality a great many 
public-spirited citizens, who, serving without remunera- 
tion as mayor, adjoints, or members of local commissions, 
give freely of their time for the city’s advantage. Since 
the number of such persons in Paris must run well into 
the hundreds, their part in municipal administration un- 
doubtedly lends flexibility to the system of metropolitan 
government;^ and, furthermore, since the arrondissements 
have no elective councils, the introduction of this lay ele- 
ment into the personnel of local administration insures a 
certain amount of responsiveness to popular feeling. 

The prefect Tlie other Parisian prefect, called the prefect of police, 
ht poiwo- occupies a post that has been in existence for over a cen- 
tury.*^ He is a colleague, not a subordinate, of the prefect 
of the Seine, is appointed by the president of the republic 

1 This point has been very well emphasized in Albert Shaw’s Jfunfaiwf 
ernment in Gontinental Jlnrope, 32-35. 

* B. Moinieyrat’s iapre/ecirtredepo/ice (Paris, IflOfi) presents a full account 
of the history, organization, and powers of this prefecture. 
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on thft recommendation, of the interior ministry, and may 
])e i-emoved hj the chief of state at any time. Since 1871 
there have been eleven prefects of police, the average term 
of service being thus but slightly more than three years. 
The present incumbent, however, M. Louis Lepine, has been 
continuously in office since 1899, besides having held the 
post during the years 1893--1897. There has thus been no 
change in the headship of either prefecture for almo.st a 
decade, and the indications seem to point to long tenures 
as the rule for the futui’e. The office of prefect of police is 
one of commanding influence; its occupant receives a large 
stipend, and tlie demands made upon him are of such a 
nature as to call for unusual administrative skill. 

The powers of the prefect of police were originally 
detei'mined by the law of 1800, which establi.shed the post; 
but so many modifications have been made by subsequent 
laws and decrees that the exact scope of his authority is 
not easily defined. In general he has charge of that branch 
of administrative jurisdiotion which the French include in 
their conception of the term “police.” Police jurisdic- 
tion in France, however, comprises not alone the mainte- 
nance of law and order, but many other functions only 
indirectly related to this one, — as, for example, the super- 
vision of sanitary regulations, the oversight of unhealthy 
or dangerous industries, the so-called poUee dea mmura, and 
many like functions which in America are not committed 
to the charge of local police but to special state authorities. 
The prefect of police exercises those police powers which 
in the ordinary communes are given to the mayors, together 
with the larger police functions which in the ordinary de- 
partments go to the regular prefects. His authority is not, 
it may he repeated, subject to any surveillance on the part 
of the prefect of the Seine; he is responsible .directly to 
the minister of the interior. Under instructions which he 
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maj’- receive from the ministry, he frames and promulgates 
a'trHes and ordinances dealing not only with matters per- 
taining to the protection of life and property, hut with the 
regulation of traffic, the abatement of nuisances, the super- 
■vision of aliens and political suspects, and the guardianship 
of various national interests. Subject also to the general 
rules laid down for his guidance by law or ministerial de- 
cree, he regulates everything connected with the personnel, 
the pay, the promotions, and the discipline of the Paris 
police force, and is the executive head of the system in all 
its branches. He is directly and entirely responsible for 
every incident of police administration; and from his 
headquarters opposite the Palais de Justice he controls all 
the various bureaus into which the service is organized. 

Difficult na- The position is one of great power and of correspondingly 

post. great responsibility, for the efficient policing of Paris is no 
easy task. Not only must the prefect display qualities of 
firmness and tact which nature does not frequently com- 
bine in one individual, but he must also be a man upon 
whom the national authorities can depend absolutely; for, 
in view of the city’s turbulent traditions, any failure of the 
police system to cope with emergencies might well be 
looked upon with apprehension. The marked success of 
M. Lepine’s police administi-ation has been due in no small 
degree to his rare personal courage, his untiring energy, 
his ability as an organizer, and especially to his skill in 
combining the mmnUr in modo with the foHiier in re, — 
all qualities upon which the problems of his office make 
severe demands. 

The muniot- Although it is commonly said that Paris is governed by 
these two prefects, there is also a municipal council which 
is not without an important share in the direction of ad- 
ministrative policy.^ This conseil Tnunioipal de Paris is 
1 E. Chri&tien, jDe ror(;oni.Mi/<in co«s«i7 wmi'cijBa? <te Pam (Paris, 1900). 
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ooiuposed of eighty members, who are elected by popular 
vote under a form of suffrage identical with that which 
exists in the other cities of the country. The methods of 
compiling and revising the voters’ lists, the machinery of 
election, the system of supplementary polling, and all the 
other incidents of an electoral campaign are likewise sub- 
stantially similar to those in the other cities. The Parisian 
councillors are not, however, elected on a general ticket. 
Each of the twenty arrondissemmts is divided into four 
electoral sections or precincts, and each of these electe one 
councillor. vSince, however, these precincts have remained 
unchanged for the last forty years, they are at the present 
time so unequal in population and in number of voters 
that one councillor may, and frequently does, represent 
two or three times as many municipal voters as one of 
his colleagues. This circumstance has given rise to .so 
much criticism that from time to time various schemes 
have been submitted to the central government looking 
toward a rearrangement of the precincts;^ but none of 
these plans have thus far found favor. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to effect a satisfactory adjustment without 
either changing the historic boundaries of the arrondisse- 
mmts or giving to some wards a larger number of 
councillors than to others. Either of these alternatives 
encounters strong opposition; for the bounds of the 
precincts are traditional, and the principle of equal rep- 
resentation has likewise obtained a degree of sanctity in. 
the minds of many Parisians. 

The Paris councillors are elected for a four-year term, 
and the elections are held upon the same day as those of 
the provincial cities, with supplementary pollings a week 
later, if necessary, — and in many of the precincts they are 

1 Sqq D. Pfinard’s Leprohleme du mode d’dlection des eonseillers municipaux 
de Paris (I’aris, 1905). 
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always required. No provision is made by law for the 
payment of councillors; but the council has adopted the 
practice of voting an annual sum to cover the actual ex- 
penses of its members. In virtue of this custom the coun- 
cillors receive a fixed sum of six thousand francs apiece ; 
and this I'eniuneration, -which is practically a salary, has been 
tacitly approved by the higher authorities.^ The electoral 
campaigns are conducted on a purely partisan basis, and in 
Paris national and municipal party lines are rather closely 
identified. At one period it was pos.sible for a Parisian 
councillor to be at the same time a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and there were many instances of this 
dual membership ; but the practice is no longer permitted. 
On the whole the council has been anti-ministerial, — that 
is to say, opposed to the party or group of parties whose 
leaders controlled the policy of the nation. Occasionally, 
indeed, it has been so violently anti-ministerial that it has 
involved itself in open breaches -with the higher author- 
ities, notably during the period 1900-1904, when the 
Nationalists obtained the upper hand in the municipal 
legislature.® The council is, in fact, apt to be somewhat 
I’adical in its make-up, the socialist and labor elements 
usually having a strong footing in its ranks, — a circum- 
stance that has often embaiTassed the two prefects, who 
may be said to reflect the more conservative spirit of the 
central goveimment.® 

1 In addition, the connciliors have voted themselves an annual allowance of 
three thousand francs each as members of the council of the department of the 
Seine. This practice, both the Cow des Oomptes and the Oonseil d’Etat have 
declared to be unautborized by law ; but the Ministry of the Interior has con- 
si.stenUy declined, apparently for political reasons, to prevent the annual pay- 
ments from being made. See SeMue gin&raU d' administration, 1896, III. 34 ff.; 
and lievne de science et de legislation finaneiere, 1904, 1. 106 ff. 

^ P. de Touche, Quatre ans de nationalisme & VMitel de Ville, 1900-1.904 
(Paris, 1004). 

“ E. Bourdeau on “ Le sooialisme munioipal,” in Revue des Deux-Mondes, 
July, 1900. 
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With refei-ence to its general procedure and the scope tiib 
of its deliberations the municipal council of Paris is gov- 
erned by the rules prescribed for the councils of the other 
French cities. It meets four times a year in regular session ; 
but special meetings are called whenever they are deemed 
necessary, and as a matter of fact these extra sessions 
oceupjy most of the intervals between the statutory ones. 
Since 1886 the meetings have all been open to the public.^ 

At all sessions, whether regular or special, the two pre- 
fects have the right to be present and to be heard ; but the 
prefect of tlie Seine is not the pre.siding officer. At the 
first meeting subsequent to the elections the council chooses, 
by secret ballot, its own president, its vice-presidents, one 
or more secretaries, and a syndic, or general director of 
ceremonies. These officers make up the council’s “bu- 
reau,” and this bureau has general direction of all council 
proceedings. 

On account of its size and unwieldiness the Paris coun- The 
cil finds it advantageous to have much of its pi-eliminary 
work performed by standing committees, of which there 
are several, and to which are added from time to time, as 
occasion demands, an even larger number of special com- 
mittees. The method of selecting the standing commit- 
tees is somewhat peculiar, and very different from that 
ordinarily pursued in the municipal councils of England 
or the United States. Immediately after the elections the 
members of the council are divided by lot into four equal 
sections, each section remaining intact during the four 
years of the council’s existence, and each selecting, by vote 
of its members, two, three, or four representatives to serve 
on each standing committee of the council. At the pres- 
ent time there are six of these committees, which divide 
among themselves the more important departments of 

1 Loi du 6 juillet ISSB, in Sulletin des Ms, 1880, II. 620. 
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civic administration.^ The special committees are chosen 
in a variety of ways, — sometimes by vote of the whole 
council, sometimes by the selection of representatives 
from various standing committees, and often by a com- 
bination of two or more of these committees themselves.^ 
Each committee, whether standing or special, selects its 
own chairman. In addition to its committees, the council 
also has representatives upon a considerable number of 
mixed commissions made up of lay citizens or officials. 

Matters may come before the council either by message 
from one of the prefects — usually the prefect of the Seine 
— or on proposal of some individual member.® In either 
case the question is referred to the appropriate committee 
or mixed commission for examination and report, and the 
result is transmitted in printed form to all members of the 
council some time before the regular session.** Service on 
these vai'ious committees and commissions involves heavy 
demands upon the time and attention of the councillors;® 
it is this fact especially, indeed, that has moved the higher 
authorities to give their consent to the liberal allowance 
voted to councillors each year under color of expenses. 

1 Of thefje six standing committees the First Committee (12 members) deals 
•with finance, civic contracts, municipal and public monopolies ; the Second 
Committee (12 members) with police, lire protection, and parks ; the Third Com- 
mittee (16 members) with highways and works afiecting highways j the Fourth 
Committee (16 members) with education and fine arts ; the Fifth Committee 
(12 members) with poor relief and municipal pawnshops ; the Sixth Committee 
(12 members) with sanitation, sewerage, water supply, and navigation of the Seine. 

2 Among the special committees now in existence are those on tramways, 
gas, and loans. The budget is dealt with by a committee of the whole council, 
after the English fashion ; hut ail the standing committees become sub-commit- 
tees of this “ committee of the whole.” 

“ These propositions may be found in Oonseil 'municipal He Paris ; Rapports 
el documents (issued annually since 1871). 

■* See, for example, A. Rendu, Rapport sur le service des eaux; conseil nmnP 
cipal de Paris (Paris, 1904). AH the proceedings of the council are printed in 
the Bulletin municipal officiel de la ville de Paris. 

tDr. Chassagne’s UiiB-Mfiti/ ans du conseil municipal elu de la ville de Paris, 
1871-1890 (3 vols., Paris, 1898), gives some interesting details concerning the 
composition and actual work of the council. 
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The influence of the French committee is, however, by no 
means so great as that of the standing committee of an 
English borough council. The Pai’is committee does not, 
like its English prototype, deal finally with any juatter, how- 
ever unimportant; and its recommendations have no cer- 
tainty of acceptance by the council. From the peculiar 
way in which the committees are constituted, some of them 
itiay, and frequently do, contain a majority of councillors 
who do not coincide in political views with a majority of 
the council as a whole; hence committee recommenda- 
tions, though usually adopted, are sometimes rejected, a 
step which is, however, in no wise construed to be an 
expression of want of confidence in the committee. Un- 
like the English committees, moreover, these Paris bodies 
do not directly control any of the municipal services. The 
heads of dejoartments take their instructions from the pre- 
fects, not from the chairmen of council committees ; the 
latter may at best only make suggestions to the whole coun- 
cil, and the council, again, may only in a roundabout way 
bring pressure to bear upon the administration. The Paris 
committees investigate and advise ; they do not control. 

In a word, the fact that the Paris municipal council does 
not elect the administrative officers, and does not directly 
control their policy, serves greatly to restrict its powers and 
to make it even less influential in municipal affairs than are 
the councils of the provincial cities. Its only important 
legal function is that of voting the budget, and even here 
its discretion is closely circumscribed by law. It has, to 
he sure, certain powers with re.spect to the acquisition of 
municipal property, the regulation of license fees and mar- 
ket tolls, the acceptance of bequests and gifts, and so on; 
but in every case the concurrence of the prefect of the 
Seine is essential to any valid action. It is true that the 
resohitions of the council carry considerable weight even 
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when they relate to matters affecting interests of the city 
that lie outside the council’s own sphere of jurisdiction, 
and it is also true that the prefect of the Seine is very 
frecpiently obliged to bend to its will as a matter of ex- 
pediency; yet among the legislatures of the world’s great 
cities the Paris council is perhaps the least influential of all. 
Gonerai The municipal council exists for Pai-is proper; the depart- 
tha'd6p.arV meut of the Seine, which includes not only the city but the 
Mne district immediately surrounding, has its own general depart- 
ment councild This council is made up of the members of 
the Paris municipal council, with the addition of twenty-one 
councillors from the two arrond/issements outside the walls. 
■As there are so few of these, however, the two councils are 
substantially alike as regards their personnel ; but they meet 
separately, enjoy separate powers, and have somewhat dif- 
ferent precedures. The general council of the department 
of the Seine has about the same powers as are possessed by 
the oonseils gen&raux of the other French departments. 

Plans of During the last thirty years or more a good many Pa- 
tau reorgaa- 1‘isian Voters have been clamoring for a rearrangement of 
ization. metropolitan organization. Various schemes have been 
brought forward, most of them making provision for a 
central mairie, with a mayor of Paris to be elected by the 
council and invested with many of the powers now pos- 
sessed by the two prefects; 2 but the central authorities ap- 
pear to display no signs of weakening in their fixed belief 
that the capital should continue to be dealt with as a 
special unit of local administration. 

1 H. Lanfant, Le eonseil giniral de la Seine, sea originea et attributions 
(Paris, 1903). 

'-•Some of these schemes may he found in S. laoroix’s liapport am V orga- 
nisation municipale de la ville cle Pans (Paris, 1880) ; G. Villain’s Faria et la 
mairie, eentraU; iiade de Dentraliaation administrative (Paris, 1884); A. 
Comharieii’a paper on “Pa mairie centrale de Paris,” in 2levue poUtiguo et 
parlemenlaire, .Tuly 10, 1897 ; and J. Uelaitre’s La munieipalUe parisienne et 
lea projeta de rifonne (Paris, 1902). 
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The concentration of population in cities, and more par- Grovfth of 
ticularly in the larger cities, has been mai-ked with singular 
clearness throughout that area of territory which now 
forms the German Empire. During the last tliree or four 
decades especially, this drift toward the urban centres has 
assumed such unprecedented propoi’tions that it has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the difficulty which munici- 
pal organs liave encountered in dealing with the various 
problems of city administration. A century ago the Ger- 
man states comprised within their boundaries populations 
that were chiefly agricultural in occupation ; indeed, with 
the exception of important seaports, like Hamburg, Bre- 
men, and Liibeck, and of such inland cities as had grown to 
importance simply because they were political capitals, 
there were very few urban communities of any consider- 
able size. This fact is to be attributed mainly to the 
industrial backwardness and general lack of economic ag- 
gressiveness that had thus far characterized the German 
people ; but the free movement of the population was still 
further hampered by the heavy shackles which the gov- 
erning authorities put upon both industry and trade. In infiuenco of 
1816, despite the extensive reforms of the Stein-Harden- reform! 
berg period, les.s than two per cent of the population 
of Priussia was. to be found in the cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants;^ and forty yeans later this percentage had 

^ Elaborate statistics of urban and rural population in Prussia during tbe 
period 1816-1804 may be found in H. Schwabe’s paper, “Ueber die Quellen fur 
das Wacbstum der grossen StiicUe im xireussischen. Staate," in Ihrliner Stadt- 
wid Gemeincle-ICalender und statistisches Jakrbuch fiir 1867 1607), 
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little more than doubled, an evidence that Prussia was 
sharing to but slight extent in that gi'eat movement 
•which was at this time so completely ti-ansforming the 
economic, social, and political organization of England.’ 

During this period the German cities and towns suffered 
somewhat from tlie exodus of many citizens to the United 
States ; but the main cause of tardy urban growth is ex- 
plained chiefly by the fact that not until after 1867-1871 
did Germany come to her own in the matter of industrial 
and commercial expansion. The successful wars with Aus- 
tria and France marked the beginning of an industrial revival 
which sent these economic interests of the new German 
Empire forging ahead at a quick pace, and wliieh was 
accompanied not only by a vigorous increase in national 
population, but by a decline in the emigration of Germans 
to other countries. More particularly did the new order of 
things reflect itself in tlie rapid growth of German cities, 
caused largely by a hegira of the rural population into the 
new industrial and trading centres, a movement which has 
continued for nearly forty years with no apparent diminu- 
tion in strength. Of the slightly more than 41,000,000 
people with whom the German Empire began its history in 
1871, only twenty-six per cent were i-esident in cities and 
towns of more than 5000 population. In 1890 this percent- 
age had risen to thirty-six ; and at the last census (1905) , 
it had reached more than forty-five per cent of the whole.®. 

The sti’ength and significance of this movement are not 

1 In 1810 the population of Prussia classified as rural formed about 73 per 
cent of the whole ; in 1804 it had fallen to only 09 per cent. The rural popula- 
tion of England and Wales in 1811 formed more than 80 per cent of the whole, 
Imt in 1801 it had dropped to less than 46 per cent. On this point see 
A. E. Weber’s Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1899), 
especially oh. il. 

® Statistics of German city growth since 1871 may he conveniently found in 
tlic Statistisches Jahrbnch deutseher Stadle (published annually). 
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readily overestimated. The growth of American cities has Compara- 
Toeen so rapid during the same period that one is apt to 
regard the phenomenon of urban expansion as peculiar to 
the New World ; but a comparison of German and Amer- unRed 
ican cities in point of relative swiftness of growth will 
show that in almost every case the rate of increase has 
been greater in the former than in the latter.^ This fact 
is significant ; for it is not infrequently urged that the 
failure of many American cities to cope propeidy with 
their municipal problems has been due in part to their 
phenomenal expansion. German cities, however, have not 
found steady increase of size an insuperable obstacle to 
efficient municipal administration. 


1 The following table shows in round numbers the increase in population of 
some typical German and American cities during the period 1890-1906 : — 


O-TV 

IBSO 

1905 

I>BnCENTA,>*8 

Hamburg 

669,000 

800,000 

40% 

Boston 

448,000 

606,000 

32% 

Munich 

349,000 

638,000 

64% 

Baltimore 

434,000 

646,000 

26% 

Leipsic 

336,000 

602,000 

49% 

Buffalo 

266,000 

376,000 j 

47% 

Dresden 

276,000 

614,000 1 

80% 

New Orleans 

242,000 

399,000 1 

66% 

Hanover 

163,000 

260,000 i 

63% 

Milwaukee 

204,000 

312,000 : 

52% 

Cologne 

281,000 

428,000 

52% 

Cincinnati 

296,000 

343,000 ' 

15% 

Breslau 

335,000 

470,000 

40% 

Cleveland 1 

261,000 

437,000 

67% 

Prankfort 

180,000 

334,000 

80% 

Pittsburg 

238,000 

364,000 

63% 


These figures are drawn from the Statistisches Jahrbuch deutscMr St&cUa 
(1900), and from Bureau of the Census; Statistics of Cities having a Population 
of over 30,000 ixm'). 
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spooiaina- Not oiily liaTO the cities of the German Empire been 
growing more rapidly during the last tei\ or twenty years 
raiitfurb'ui cities of the United States, but they have found 

expiuinioii in the problems resulting from rapid growth much more be- 

GBiinany. . -r . , , , 

wildermg. In America suburban devcloiiment Jias not, as 
a rule, involved any rebuilding of the older parts of the 
city ; but in Germany the municipal authorities have usu- 
ally found it necessary to ci’eate a modern city out of a 
grimy mediieval town. They have had to transform tlie 
narrow streets and byways of the old towns into the main 
highways of large cities, — an expensive sort of reconstruc- 
tion too well known to require emphasis. To the proper 
solution of their greater problems, moreover, the German 
cities have been able to bring much more slender resources 
in the way of annual revenues and general borrowing 
powers. Tlie only important advantage which they, have 
had over American cities has lain in the comparative 
homogeneity of their populations ; for, unlike the munici- 
pal authorities of the United States, the German city 
governments have to deal with municipal electorates that 
are almost wholly drawn from the ranks of the native- 
born. 

The govern- Municipal government in the German Empire lies within 
sphere of state jurisdiction ; the imperial constitution, 
term'™' constitution of the United States, makes no pro- 

system. vision regarding the stinicture of local administration. 

Each kingdom, dukedom, or principality regulates its own 
plan of municipal rule in its own way ; hence there is no 
uniform system for the whole of Germany, as there is for 
the whole of England or for the whole of France. At the 
same time there is a much closer approach to a single type 
of city government in Germany than there is in the United 
States, a circumstance due pa,Ttly to the much smaller 
number of state jurisdictions, hut more particularly to the 
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dominating influence of Prussia among her imperial com 
federates. Out of the twenty-flve states in the empire, 

Prussia has more than three-fifths of the total population; ThoPrus- 
and, furthermore, by her example she exerts an influence 
upon the smaller states which is more than proportionate 
to her numerical preponderance. Not only does her mu- 
nicipal policy serve much more than a majority of the total 
urban population of the empire, but she has to a marked 
degree stamped her principles of local government lipon 
most of tlie other German states. The Prussian system 
may, tlierefore, very pi’operly be taken as the German 
type ; but it must be borne in mind that in all the other 
states there are some imjDortant deviations from the model. 

Indeed, the system is not absolutely uniform throughout 
Prussian territory itself; but the variations are, in the 
main, not of sufficient im^iortance to be mentioned in any 
general survey. 

In outlining the evolution of the Prussian system of Evolution 
city government it is hardly necessary to go farther back 
than to the early years of the nineteenth century, for it istration. 
was not until the period of the Steiu-Hardenberg reforms 
that Prussian cities received their first substantial measure 
of self-government.^ Before the famous decree of 1808 was 
issued the officials of administration in all the cities of the . 
kingdom had either been appointed by the central author- city govem- 
ities or been selected by some process of cooptation, the 
masses of the citizens having in either case little or no contury. 
voice in the selection of their own local administrators or 
in the direction of local policy. During the reign of 
Frederick the Great, for example, it was common to 

1 See Ernst Meier, Die lieform der Verwaltungsorganisation tinier Stein 
und llardenberg (Eeip.sic, 1881); M.ax Lelimann, Freiherr von Stein (3 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1902-1905) ; and J. 11. Seeley, The Life and Times of Stein (2 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1878), especially II. 223-247. 
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I bestow municipal posts upon wom-out military officers 

i in order that the state exchequer might not have to bear 

?; the burden of pensioning them. The inevitable conse- 

! quence of this system was that the ordinary municipal 

services were badly neglected and the larger part of the 
.1 local revenues went to the maintenance of sinecure posts.^ 

ji Indeed, the condition of affairs was if anything worse than 

!; that disclosed in England by the investigations which pre- 

i ceded the act of 

I Decree By the reforms of 1808, however, the absolute power 

I O 11808 . state in local affairs was broken and the right of 

I citizenship was extended to all who owned land or pursued 

i any trade within the municipal limits, a multitude of local 

privileges were swept away, and the barriers to local prog- 
ress were almost entirely broken down. The reforms also 
Eeforms secured the establishment, in each Prussian city, of a frame- 
sffeoted by municipal government substantially similar to that 

which exists at the present day ; and they gave to the new 
organs of local administration power to raise and expend 
local taxes, to issue municipal ordinances, to control civio 
property, and in general to make such provision for local 
public services as might be found desirable.® 

The decree of 1808 applied to all the territory which was 

^ There Is a plentitude of literature relating to the evolution of the Prussian 
municipal system both before and after 1808, Including G. Waite’s Deutsche 
Verfassunffsffesehichte (8 vots,, Kiel, 1844-1801), especially 11. 874 if. ; K. D. 
Hulhnan’s Das JSkidlwesen ites Mittelalters (4 vols., Bonn, 1828-1829) ; A. 
Ueusler’s Der Ursprwuj Aer deutschen Stadtverfassung (Weimar, 1872) ; J. E. 
Kuntao’s UnUrsuchnngen iiber den Urspning der deutschen Stadtverfassung 
(Lciijsio, 1895); Georg von Below’s Das dUere deutsche Stddtewosen (Bielefeld, 
1898) ; and Karl Hegel’s Die Entstehung des deutschen Stddtewesem (Leipsio, 
1808). A very serviceable short survey may be found in Hugo Preuss’s 
Die EntwioUnng des deutschen Stddtewesens (Lelpsic, 1006), or in G. von 
Bolow’s article on “Die Entstehung der deutschen Stadtverfassung,’’ in the 
Bist()rlscheZeUschrift,Yo]s.XS.U.-XEXVL. passim. 

See below, pp. 215-218, 

s “ Stiidteordnung vom 19. November 1808,” in Gesete-iS'cirrunfunf/ /iir 
pp. 324 £f. 
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at that date comprised within the kingdom of Prussia; Extension oi 'j 
hut to the new tracts received in 1815 as a result of the ^ 
arrangements made at the Congress of Vienna the provi- ; 

sions of the decree were not at once extended. Some of j 

the cities in this newly added territory retained their old 
municipal organization. Others had, even before their j 

annexation to Prussia, remodelled their systems of mu- | 

nicipal administration according to the general plan laid I 

down for the cities of France by Napoleon in 1800; and 
this method they were for the time being allowed to con- 
tinue. In 1831, however, all these municipalities were 
brought more or less into line with the system provided for 
tlie other Prussian cities by the arrangements of 1808 ; and 
some time later the cities of Westphalia, Posen, and the 
Rhine Province were dealt with in somewhat the same 
way.* I 

jBy the middle of the nineteenth century there was thus Lawofisiso. I 
throughout Prussia a substantial approach to uniformity 
in city administration. The smaller urban and rviral | 

areas (Gemeinden) were still under a different system; i 

but the opinion seems to have gained ground that all I 

should be administered alike, for in 1850, immediately I 

after the establishment of the first Prussian parliament, I 

an attempt was made to provide, by a comprehensive 
enactment, a uniform plan of government for all local ’ 

units, urban and rural.^ The lapse of a few months, its chief ae- I 

however, served to demonstrate the impracticability of ad- ’ 

ministering the affairs of large cities and small villages 
in the same way, and the law of 1850 was accordingly 
suspended. The Prussian authorities then turned their i 

attention to the drafting of a new code for the cities i 

1 Westphalia iu 1835, Posen in 1841, and the Rhine Province in 1845. See I 

H. Pnnss, I>ie H/itivicklung des diiut,ichcn Stadtewesens, oh. V. ; 

2 iigt^d.teordnuug vom.ll.Marz 1850," inffescte-iS'animlMn^yiirlS.Jt?, pp. 9f£. fs 
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alone, and their efforts culminated in the City Govern- 
naent Act (Stadte-Ordnung) of Maj'- 30, 1853d 

The act of 1853 originally applied to only the sis east- 
ern provinces of Prussia ® ; hut with some variations it has 
from time to time since then been extended to practically 
all the other territories comprised within the kingdom^ 
Thoiigli following in general the lines laid down in 1808, 
it contained several important new features, notably the 
“three-class system” of voting and the substitution of 
open for secret balloting. So far as its legal basis is con- 
cerned, the municipal system of Prussia to-day rests upon 
the code of 1853 ; but in its broader outlines it goes back 

1 The code of 1865 may be found iu Gesetz-Sammlung fiir 1S5S, pp. 281 ff. 
In its original form it is also published in the appendix to A. W. Jebens’s Die 
Stadtverordmten (Berlin, 1906) ; but the amendmeuts since 1853 have been 
very numerous. These amendments are given in the various standard ooinmen- 
taries on the code, of which the best and most recent are Walter Ijedermann’s 
Die Stddteordnung . . . nehst ihren gesetzlichen Erg&risiingen (Berlin, 1902) ; 
0. Oertel’s Die Stadteordnung fur die seeks ostUchen Provinzen der preussischeti 
Monarchie (Llegnitz, 1906) ; and R. Zelle’s Die Stddteordnung von 1S53 in 
ihrer heutigen Gestalt (3d ed., Berlin, 1893), A convenient small handbook 
is Bruno Schulze’s revision of Plagge’s Die Stddteordming , . . mm praktUehen 
Gebraueh ausfuhrUeh erlautert (Berlin, 1901). 

These were East and West Prussia, Prussian Saxony, Brandenburg, Pome- 
rania, Silesia, and Posen. New Pomerania and the Island of EUgen were 
exempted from the provisions of the law, but were dealt with in a separate 
enactment (“Ge.setz betreffend die Verfassung und Verwaltung der StSdte in 
Neupommem und Rfigen vom 31. Mai 1863,” in Gesets-Sammlung filr 18SS, 
pp. 291 f£,), 

” Tiie system was applied to Westplialia in. 1868 (see St&dteordnung der 
Provinz Westfalen vom 19. Mdrz 1S5G, Berlin, 1897), and in the same year to 
the cities of the Rhine Province ; but in the latter case there were some important 
deviation.s from tlie general lines of the code (Stddteordnung der Eheinprnvinz 
vom Id. Mai 1S66, Berlin, 1897). To the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, on 
the contrary, it was applied without much oliange (Stddteordnung der Provinz 
Schleswig-Holstein vom I 4 . April 1869, Berlin, 1888). Extension-s in much 
altered form were made to Prankfort-on-the-Main in 1867, to the Duchy of 
laueiiburg in 1870, and to Hanover in 1868 ; but in the last case less change was 
made, for Hanover had already, before it became a part of Prus.sia, established 
a system of city government which in its main lines followed to some extent 
the Prussian model (Sannoversche Stddteordnung vom S4. Juni 1858, Berlin, 
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to the enactments of 1808, its true sponsor being Baron 
von Stein. Since the code of 1853 was framed Prussian 
cities have expanded so much that their problems have 
naturally necessitated numerous amendments to the gen- 
eral law ; but these changes have for the most part been 
concerned with matters of slight importance. The general 
framework of Prussian city administration has remained 
almost unaltered for a full century. 

The various smaller German states have their own 
municipal codes, adopted and revised at different times,' 
and naturally varying a good deal in details as well as in 
some very important features. In general, however, there 
has been a tendency, in the periodical revisions, to ap- 
proach rnore closely to the Prussian type, even though 
there still exists a difference in nomenclature which is 
very apt to be confusing. Not one of the smaller states, 
however, has adopted the Prussian three-class system, and 
none seems at all likely to do so, though practically all 
of them have imposed limitations upon the suffrage, usu- 
ally in the form of a tax-paying qualification. In the 
imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine the cities liave, with 
certain modifications effected by territorial statutes, been 
permitted to retain their French system of administration 
by a mayor, adjoints, and communal council. 

The Prussian City Government Act of 1858 applies to, 
those units only which are known as Stadte ; and the 
distinction between the city (Stadt) and the rural area 
(Gemeinde) is not based on differences in population, but 
on a legal principle wliich has its roots back in the pre- 
vious century. Originally, no doubt, the terra “ Stadt” was 

1 Bavaria’s iii 18(5!), Saxony’s in 1873, Baden’s in 1874. For details concern- 
ing the municipal systems of these states, see “ Verfassung uiid Vervvaltungs- 
organisation der Stadte; Bayern, Sachsen, Wiirteinberg und Baden,” iu 
SchHften des Vereins /Ur Socialpolitik (Leipsic, 1905-1008), Vol. CXX. 
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applied to those settlements only which had considerable 
populations, and the term “ Landgemeinde ” to sparsely set- 
tled areas only ; but this distinction has been so far lost 
sight of that one now finds many Stadte with only a few 
hundred inhabitants and many Gemeinden which have 
grown to be populous centres of from ten to fifty thou- 
sand. The Gemeinde, no matter what its population 
may be, is subject to an entirely different legal regimen 
from the Stadt, and has its own special framework of 
administration.^ 

The municipal code of 1863 applied to all inhabited 
places (Ortschaften) to which the laws of 1808 and 1831 
had been extended; that is, to all such places as had at 
any time obtained the right to rank as cities no matter 
what their importance or populousness. Provision was 
also made that other places might, by royal decree, be 
ranked as cities and thus brought within the scope of the 
code, a thing which has frequently been done. Since, 
however, there is no fixed rule whereby the royal author- 
ities must be guided, the rank is now, as a matter of 
practice, accorded to larger urban communities only. At 
the present time there are over twelve hundred cities in 
the Prussian monarchy, ranging, like the French com- 
munes and the Engli.sh boroughs, from hamlets of a few 
hundred people to Berlin with over two millions. All 
these cities are governed in substantially the same way. 

Not only has the I’apid growth in Prussian population 
as a whole added largely to the number of cities, but it 
has also necessitated many changes in the boundaries of 
existing municipal areas. For sucli changes the code 
makes explicit provision by arranging that, after the con- 
sent of the municipalities affected has been gained, appli- 

1 The adininistratiou of the rural coramuniUes is provided for in the “ Landge- 
meindeordnuug voin 8. JuU 1891," in Gfesete-Sammlmiff fur 1S91, pp. 233 ff. 
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cations may be made by interested parties or officials to 
the higher local authorities, usually to the administrators 
of tlie province. In no case may civic boundaries be 
altered without the approval of the minister of the 
jiiterior (Minister des Innern), and in some cases the con- 
sent of the king must also be had. The detailed regula- procedure, 
tions relating to this matter are elaborate and somewhat 
perplexing ; but in general it maybe said that all questions 
relating to the fixing of city boundarie.s, the annexation 
of suburbs, and the division of municipalities are detei’- 
inined in the first instance by the localities concerned, with 
the concurrence of the district or provincial authorities 
and with a right of appeal to the royal government at 
JBerlin.’- 

The Prussian city is a, public corporation, with all the The city a« 
rights and privileges ordinarily appertaining to such a 
body. It has, for instance, in its corporate name and 
through its chief executive officials, the right to sue and to 
b6) sued, to hold property, to make contracts, and so on ; 
but it has in addition a considerable range of jmwers not 
derived from any statutory enactment, for the German 
states are not accustomed to specify with any attempt at 
exactness the jurisdiction which a city corporation may 
exercise. The code of 1863 merely empowers the local Sources oi 
authorities to do whatever they may deem necessary or 
advisable in the interests of the city, provided always that 
their action shall not be contrary to any law of the land, 
and provided usually that the assent of some liigher au- 
thority shall be obtained. Indeed, this practice of making 
a general grant of powers to the cities and then curtailing 
their jurisdiction at various points whenever occasion seems 
to demand, is one of the most salient characteristics of 
Prussian municipal policy. One might almost say that, 

1 Those rules are summarized in Uedcrmann's Die Stiidteordmmi/, 10-17. 
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whereas ia the United States a city may do only what it 
is expressly or tacitly empowered to do by common law 
or by statute, in Prussia, on the other hand, a city may 
do anything which it is not prohibited from doing either 
Gorman and bj'' law or b}’' veto of the higher powers! There is thus 
uieorioaot important difrerence between the two countries in what 
tei'med the theory of civic powers, — a difference 
in favor of the Prussian cities, for the plan of making 
broad grants of authority removes from them the necessity 
for that too frequent application to the state legislatures 
which American cities find themselves compelled to make. 
It is, of course, true that specific jurisdiction of a man- 
datory sort is sometimes conferred upon the cities by the 
national authorities, — as, for example, in the matter of 
education or the protection of the public health ; but the 
number of powers conferred in this way is not large. 

General Surveying its powers as a whole, one finds that the 

Prus- Pi’ussian city government is the local educational authority, 
Sian city. providing for the establi.shment and maintenance of ele- 
mentary scliools, as well as for the conduct of such sec- 
ondary and technical institutions as may be deemed 
necessary, the cost being borne to some extent by the 
central government, which rigidly exercises its right of 
supervision and inspection over the whole educational sys- 
tem, The Prussian city is also the local poor-relief area, 
the civic authorities having full charge, through officials 
whom they appoint, of a very comprehensive plan of 
municipal alms-giving. The city government is likewise 
the local sanitary authointy, having wide powers with refer- 
ence to the provision of a sewerage system, the elaboration 

1 The point has heen very well stated by Ur. Albert Shaw in his MunieApal 
Government in Continental Surope (p. 323) : “There are, in the Gei-man con- 
ception of city government, no limits whatever to municipal functions. It is 
the business of the municipality to promote in every feasible way its owu 
welfare.” 
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of all measures (other than purely police regulations) neces- 
sary for the protection of the public health, the erection and 
maintenance of hospitals, and the inspection of foodstuffs. 

It is permitted, either directly or through the agency of 
private corporations, to provide the usual public services, 
such as water, gas, electricity, and tramways; but in the 
exercise of these powers it is, as will be seen later, veiy 
closely circumscribed by national laws and by the rights 
of supervision possessed by the Ministry of the Interior. 

The city government controls the iire-pi’otection sysfcein, 
but upon its management of the local police there are 
everywhere strict limitations. Finally, the Prussian city Broad scope 
has been permitted to undertake many functions which in 
American municipalities are jealously reserved to private 
enterprise, — the maintenance of municipal saving.s-banks, 
for example, and of municipal pawn-shops, employment- 
offices, theatres, and concert-halls ; the erection of mu- 
nicipal tenement-houses ; the establishment of systems of 
municipal fire-insurance. The Prussian cities have, indeed, 
a much wider scope for their activities than that given 
to most cities in the United States, — a circumstance 
due in large measure to the fact that in Prussia civic 
authority rests upon a broad grant, whereas in America 
it must almost invariably be obtained piecemeal, each 
specific power being sought and considered upon its in- 
dividual merits, and being obtained or refused with 
reference, too often, to its bearing upon private interests 
concerned. 

The ve.sting of comprehensive powers in the hands of Eestrietiona 
the Prussian municipal corporations is seriously restricted cmroisf7of 
by the rigid control which the central government exercises 
over all the local authorities of the kingdom. This con- 
trol and supervision are exerted tlirough the medium 
of an elaborate administrative system, at the head of which 
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Thesystom is the minister of the interior, a member of the Prussian 
per^sion?' national cabinet, appointed by and responsible to the king. 

Unlike the minister of the interior in France, however, or 
the president of the Local Government Board in England, 
this officer is not directly amenable to the national parlia- 
ment. He must, it is true, be able to secure some measure 
of support from the latter, if he would jyrevent his useful- 
ness to the national administration from being very seri- 
ously impaired ; but he does not, on the otlier hand, hold 
himself strictly accountable to the Landtag for all his 
administrative acts. The minister is ordinarily a trained 
and quasi-permanent officei*, who finds his prototype to 
some extent in the English under-secretary. From the 
nature of his position he cannot be so effectually influenced 
by individual members of the Landtag as the minister of 
the interior in France may be influenced by the deputy, or 
the president of the Local Government Board in England 
by the individual member of the House of Commons. He 
can thus act with more I’egard for the general national 
welfare, and with less direct reference to purely local 
interests, than can his prototypes in the two countries 
named. 

Work of tiio The duties of the minister of the interior include the 
Sniper- supervision and control of the whole machinery of local 
aiiSities Sovemment ; his office is the focussing-point of the entire 
system, for in it all the important lines of local jurisdiction 
converge. Like the other departments of the Pi-ussian 



national government, the Ministry of the Interior maintains 
a large permanent staff of expert officials, — legal, financial, 
and technical, — wlio assist the minister in the considera- 
tion and decision of all matters which may come before 
him. The amount of work which the office is called upon 
to perform is very extensive, despite the fact tliat it deals 
with the towns and cities directly in very few cases, its 
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fuBctioBs being performed, for the most part, through 
intermediate authorities^ 

For purposes of local government Prussia is divided into Relation ot 
twelve provinces, at the head of each of which is a provin- theprov-” 
dal president (Oberprasident) appointed bj the king. This 
official corresponds in many respects to the French prefect, 
for he is not only the administrative head of his division, 
but the local agent of the central government as well. In his 
work of supervising local government he is a.ssisted to some 
.extent by a pirovincial committee (Provinzialaiusschuss), 
jwliich is appointed, usually from among its own mem- 
bers, by tlie provincial assembly (Provinzial-Landtag), 
a body that corresponds roughly to the general council 
of the French department. These twelve presidents 
execute ministerial instructions within their jui'isdic- 
tions, and exercise a general supervision over the district 
authorities. 

Each province is divided into districts, and each of these Eolation of 
districts has its president (Regierungs-Prasident) and its dis- tue SXiot. 
trict hoard (Bezirksausschuss), both appointed by the crown, 
and the latter composed of permanent trained officials 
whose powers of control are both comprehensive and direct. 

It is with these district authorities that the Prussian cities 
come directly into contact. When the exercise of any 
municipal function requires, for its validity, the approval 
of the higher authorities, it is usually the district board 
wliicli must be approached.. It is this body, for example, 
that decides any questions upon which the two houses of 
the city legislatux-e may come into conflict. 

The districts are, again, divided into circles (Kreise) ; 
but with the authorities of these sections only the sraallcist the circle. 

^ For further details concerning the organization and functions of this 
ministry, see G. Anschutz, Die Organisationsgesetge dcr innerii Verwaltung in 
JPmmen (Berlin, 1897). 
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cities have anything to do, for any city of more than. 
25,000 population may by ministerial decree be formed 
into a separate circle. This has, in fact, been done with 
nearly one Imndred of the larger Prussian cities, in such 
cases the functions ordinarily performed by the authorities 
of tlie circle being given to a committee of the Magistrat, 
Speuiai posi- the municipal administrative board. Berlin, like its 
Boriiu! sister metropolis in Prance, does not deal with the 
central government through the authorities of either 
circle or district; its administration is supervised, on 
behalf of the national government, by the Obei’priisidenL 
of Brandenburg.* 

The city The powers which appertain to the Prussian city as a 
, aleotprato. corporation are exercised, in the first instance, 

.through organs of government chosen directly or indirectly 
by the civic electorate. This electorate, or political per- 
sonnel of the municipality, is, in the words of the ex- 
isting laws,® composed of all independent (selbstandigen) 
male German citizens twenty-four years of age or over 
who have, during the period of one year, fulfilled these 
three, conditions : — (1) resided continuously within the 
city limits ; (2) paid the regular municipal taxes ; and (3) 
owmed a dw'elling-house within the municipality, or pur- 
sued some substantial trade or vocation which yields 

1 The Prussian system of provincial, (Ii.striot, and circle administration may 
he studied in Karl Stengel’s Oryanisation der preussischen Verwaltung (2 vola., 
Berlin, 1884) ; Conrad Bornhak’s l^reussisches Staatareolit (S vols., .Freiburg- 
i.-B., 1888--18!)0) ; and Hue de Grais’s Mandbuch dtir Ve.rfassung und Ver- 
Pretissen, etc. (ITtli ed., Berlin, 1906). The texts of the various local- 
goveriiiueiit laws aro’ iwinted in Gerhard Anschutz’s Organisations-geselxit 
der innern Verwaltvng in Preussen (Berlin, 1897). Descriptions of the sys- 
tem in English may he conveniently found in F. J. Goodnow’s Gompamtive 
Administrative Law (2d ed., New York, 1003), 1. 296-3:18 ; A. L. Lowell’s 
Government and Parlies in Continental JEurope, I. 308-377 ; and P. W, L, 
Ashley’s Local and Central Government (London, 1906), 133-163. 

= Stiidtcordnung, § 6. The amending legislation is summarized in Leder- 
maim’s Lie Slddteordnung, 26-34. 
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an incorae/ or been assessed for taxes.* Fm'thennore, 
iiou-residents are allowed to vote if tliey have within 
tlie year paid a certain sum in direct local taxe.s;® and 
corpoi-ations, if they satisfy the same recpiirement, are 
enrolled in the ranks of the n^unicipal electorate and 
permitted to vote through their officers. The only im- 
portant disqualification is against those who, though 
otherwise entitled to vote, liave been in receipt of public 
poor-relief daring the year. Formerly tlie right of muni- BottBi-s of 
cipal citizenship (Burger reolit) was evidenced by a Biir- 
gerrcchtsbriof, or certificate, which was obtained from the 
Magistrat of the municipality by a process of considerable 
formality. This certificate is, however, no longer required 
except in the province of Hanover.^ 

On the whole, the qualifications for voting in the citie.s Ratio of 
of Prussia are not exacting; they seem to exclude very totai'popu- 
few who would be admitted to voting rights under a 
simple system of manhood suffrage. In 1905 there were 
in Berlin, out of a total population of 2,040,148, no less 
than 874,751 enrolled voters, or about eighteen per cent; 
in New York during the same year the enrolled vote was 

t In cities of over 10,000 a trade is not deemed “ substantial” unless two or 
more helpers are employed. 

2 By the Prussian Income Tax Law of 1891 (“ Einkommensteuorgesetz vom 24. 

Juni 1891,” in &esetg-8(mmlung far 1801, pp, 186 £f.), the minimum taxable 
income in cities was fixed at nine hundred mark.s ; but sometimes cities are per- 
mitted to levy upon incomes below this minimum, and in such cases the suf- 
frage must he given to tiro smaller conlribulors. See B. C. Brooks on ' ‘ Berlin’s 
Tax Problem,” in Political Sckncn QuarCe.rhj, XX. 066 ; J. A. Hill on “ The 
Prua.sian Income Ta-v,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, VI. 21 ; and E. 

Maatz’.s Dae pmusstsohc Einkommcnsteuerrjesetz syslernatisch dargeslellt (Berlin, 

1902), 

® This amount iniwt be sufficient to enable the non-resident to rank in the 
“ first class” of tiixxiayer.s. See below, p. 131. 

* On the general question of municipal citizenship, see P. KosUk, Das Biir- 
gerrecJtl in den preussisclicn Provimen (Berlin, 1888) ; and M. Bergheim, 

Per Wohneitz im hilryerlichen Merlit (Rostock, 1907). Honorary citizenshii) 
(lihronbiirgersehaft) is nowadays accorded very infrequently. 
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660,000 in a population of 4,000,403, or only about six- 
teen per centA In all the Prussian cities taken together 
voting rights are extended to about eigliteen per cent of 
the population, an average above that in English cities 
and not substantially lower than that in the cities of the 
United States. It seems, therefore, to be entirely erro- 
neous to regard the German electoral laws as shutting 
out from any share in the city government a much larger 
proportion of the people than are excluded in English or 
American cities.® In bestowing the franchise the German 
system is, indeed, much more democratic than has been 
popularly supposed j but though it enables one easily to 
secure enrolment on the votei’s’ list, it does not by any 
means give those who are enrolled equal shares in the 
selection of their governing authorities. It is in this par- 
ticular phase of the electoral system that Prussian and 
American electorates differ most widely, as will appear a 
little later on. 

The organs of administration in a Prussian city are 
twofold, — a municipal council (Stadtveroi'dnetenversamm- 
lung), and an adrainist)’ative board (Magistrat or Stadt- 
vorstand), of which the chief member is the presiding 
officer, or burgomaster (Biirgermeister).® This official has, 

1 Further data along the same lines may be found in the Statistisches Jahr~ 
buck deiitscker tStadte (1906), and in Bureau of the Census; Statistics of Cities 
(1007). “ See also below, p. 2S0. 

The best convenient survey of contemporary Prussian municipal organiza- 
tion is the comprehensive article on the “ Verfassung uiid Verwaltungs-organi- 
sation der Stildto : Konigreich Preussen,” in Schriften (las Pe«<«s fUr 
SoeialpolUilc (Leipsic, 1906-1008), Vols. CXVII-CXIX: passim. A shorter 
summary is Paul Sclion’s article on “Die Orgaulaation dor atadtischen 
Verwaltung in Preussen,” in An9ialen des deutschen Seiches (1891), 707- 
846; and the chapters on “Die Stadteverfassung ” in Conrad Bornhak’s 
Ih-cussisehes Vervmltwigsreelit (3 vols., Freiburg, 1889-1890) are also aur- 
viceablo. More exhaustive treatises are H. Steffenhagen’s llandbuch der stiidt- 
istthen Vcrfecssung und Verwaltung in Pretesseu (2 voia., Berlin, 1887) ; Eugen 
Leidig’s Freussisches Stadtrecht (Berlin, 1891) ; and H. Lindemann’s Ftie 
deutsche Stadteverwaltung (Stuttgart, 1906). 
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of course, some jiowers distinct from those possessed by 
the Magistrat as a body ; but they are scarcely of sufficient 
importance (except in the Rhine Province) to warrant 
one’s ranking him as a separate agent in administration 
in the sense in which one accords this status to the mayor 
of a French or of an American city. The work of the two 
main organs is usually supplemented by the services of a 
number of citizen deputies (Bvirgerdeputirter), w^ho do not 
act as an organized body, but serve as individual members 
of the various joint committees (Deputationen) which are 
maintained by the two official branches. 

Of this general organization the council is the pivotal The city 
point ; hence its comirosition, procedure, powers, and gen- 
eral rfile may be outlined first in order, although in point 
of power and prestige the administrative board stands 
quite above it. In size the council varies widely in the Number of 
different cities, — Berlin, as the largest German city, hav- in different 
ing 144 councillors, Konigsberg 102, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, 
and Freiburg-i.-B. each 96, Dresden 78, Leipsic and Char- 
lottenburg 72 each, Munich 60, Hanover 24, and so on 
down to the smallest cities, which have in no case fewer 
than 12. The. number of members is fixed by the mu- 
nicipal code with somewhat direct reference to the popula- 
tion of the municipality, a city of 50,000 population being 
entitled to a council of 42 members, and other cities to a 
larger or smaller number as their populations warrant.^ 

t The exact number of connoilloTs is arranged by tbe code as follo-ws ; but 
changes may be made by local by-laws : — 


Poptrl-ATIOS COUNOII.I.OES 

Less than 2,600 12 

2,600 to 6,000 18 

6,000 to 10,000 24 

10.000 to 20,000 30 

20.000 to 30,000 30 

30.000 to 60,000 . 42 
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On the whole, the municipal councils tlu’oughout Germany 
are relatively somewhat larger than those in the United 
States, hut the discrepancy is not striking. Compared 
with those of French cities they are distinctly large ; but 
between German and English councils there is, in the 
matter of size, no difference worthy of mention.^ Large 
as the Prussian council may be, however, it does not, in 
view of the sort of work which it is called upon to per- 
form, appear to be unwieldy or ill-adapted to its place in 
tlie general municipal system. 

Term and Councillors are elected for a six-year term, and one-third 
of number retire biennially.® The election is by di- 
rect vote of all whose names are enrolled on the voters’ 

list ; and the choice is made, not on a general ticket, but 

by the various election districts (^Wahlbezirke) into which 

The "throe- the city is divided. By far the most unique feature of 

system." System of election, however, is the plan of grouping 

all the voters into three general classes according to their 
taxpaying strength, a plan commonly known as the “ three- 
class system.” ® The origin of this peculiar method of 


l’OI'm.ATIOK OoiIK0ILr.OBS 

60.000 to 70,000 . 48 

70.000 to 90,000 64 

90.000 to 180,000 00 


For each additional unit of 60,000 six more councillors are allowed. To this 
general rule there are, however, some local exceptions. See Stitdteordnung, 
§ 12; and Leidig, Prenssiaches Stadtrecht, 70 ft. 

r Boston has 76 councillors In its larger chamher, Chicago 70, Detroit 34, 
Cleveland 33, and St. Louis 28. Philadelphia has a council of 149 members, 
more than twice as many as there are in any other American city. A table 
showing the comparative sizes of municipal councils in Germany, France, 
the United States, and England is printed in A. R. Hatton’s Digaat of City 
Charters (Chicago, 1900). 

“ Prior to the passing of the StMteordnung of 1863 the term was three years 
only. In all cases a councillor is reOligible. In tho cities of Schleswig-IIolatein 
one-sixth of the council retires annually. 

“Officially the word “ Abtheilung” and not “Klasse" is used; hut the 
system is commonly known as the “Dreiklassensysiem.’’ For further details 
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grouping voters is to be found in the cities of the Rhine 
Province, where it was devised by the local goverinnent 
code of 1845 as a means of affording the larger industrial 
interests of that territory an adequate share of representa- 
tion in the municipal councils^ The system was incor- its origin, 
porated, for use in the national elections, into the 
Prussian constitution of 1850,® and three years later found 
its way into the city-government code for the six east- 
ern provinces.® At the present time it is in vogue in 
nearly all the Priussian citie.s,^ but it has not been adopted 
in the municipal systems of the other German states. 

Under the existing sy.stem the preparation of the voters’ Procedure 
list in any Prussian city is intrusted to the administrative iue’^roters^ 
board, or Magistrat ; but the actual work of compilation 
is ordinarily performed by a municipal election bureau, 
which performs its function under the supervision of some 
designated member of the board. This bureau, which is 
composed of a director (^Bureauvorsteher) and several 
assistants, receives from the municipal police authorities 
copies of all the registrations (Meldungen) that must, 
according to the police regulations, be made by all per- 
sons who come to the municipality to stay or who leave it 
permanently.® It also deceives from the local-tax authori- 
ties (Steuerverwaltung) statements of the tax assessments 
of all persons residing within the civic limits. From these 

regarding It, see R. Grassman, Das Wahlrecht «!«»• Stadteordnung (Stettin, 

1870) ; I. .Tastvow, Das DreMdassensystem (Berlin, 1804) ; Georg Evert, Die 
Dreiklasscnwahl in den pretissischen Stadt- und Landgcmeinden (Berlin, 1901) ; 
and B. 0. Brooks on “ Tho Three-Class System in l’ru.ssiau Cities,” in 
MnnicApal Affairs, II. 396. 

^ H. Sle&nhagen, ScmdlnwJi der stiidlischcn Vcrfassnng und Verwaltung in 
Fmtssc.n, Vol. 11. 2 Prcussische Verfassung von IS, 10, Title V. 70-79. 

“ Stiidteordnung, Title 1. 6-8. • 

* The exceptions are the cities of the province of Hanover ; of Sigmaringen, 

Stralsund, and Schleswig ; and the city of Fraukfort-on-tlie-Main. 

‘’For details concerning this system of registration, see F. Throl’s Dixs 
polirjeiliche Me.ldemsen (Berlm, 1891). 
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data the bureau compiles its list of voters, the largest taX' 
payer appearing at the head of the list and the others 
following in order of the amounts assessed upon them. 

Prior to 1900 the task of making the three groups was 
very simple. The total amount of taxes was first divided 
into three equal parts ; then, beginning at the top of the 
list, the officers took off, to form the first class, just as 
many persons as had contributed one-third of the total 
taxes ; proceeding down the list they next took off, to 
form the second class, those who had contributed a second 
third, and then grouped all the remaining taxpayers into 
the third class. In 1900, however, this procedure was 
slightly modified, and at the same time rendered much 
more complicated, by a new enactment of the Prussian 
parliament, which made somewhat different provisions for 
larger and smaller cities.^ In the former class the method 
of dividing the voters is now about as follows ; In the first 
place, the sum of all direct taxes — state, district, and 
municipal — paid by citizens is reckoned up by the elec- 
tion bureau of each municipality. From this sum is then 
deducted the total amount of taxes paid by citizens who 
are exempted by law from the payment of the national 
income tax, or who for any other reason do not pay this 
levy. The balance is divided by the number of taxpayers, 
and the result gives the average per capita tax payment. 
All those who pay less than this amount are put into the 
third class. The total sum paid by these is deducted from 
the total amount of taxes levied, and the balance is di- 
vided into two nearly equal parts. Then, beginning with 
the largest taxpayer at the head of the whole list, the 

1 “ Geaetz, 'betreffieiid die Bildung der Wahler-AbtheUangen bei den Gemeiti- 
dewahleii, vom 39. Jnni 1900,” in Gesets-Sammlung fur 1900, pp. 185 ff. 'j'ha 
text of the law, with explanations, may be found in Evert’s Die Dreildassen- 
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officials take off as many names as suffice by their pay- 
ments to make up one of these halves, and these they call 
the first class. The remaining taxpayers constitute tlie 
second class.'* 

The proportion of voters who fall into the three classes Numerical 
differs very greatly in different cities ; but it is ex- the^lhr™”^ 
tremely uncommon to find the members of the first class sro'ips- 
forming more than two or three per cent of the total.® 

The first and second classes, taken together, ordinarily form 

1 The method of procedure may perhaps be rendered somewhat clearer by 
the subjoined explanation in regard to the dividing of the Ilerlin electorate in 
1905, kindly furnished by Magistrate-SekretUr Otto Busse, Vorstehor ties Bureaus 
fiir Wahlaugelegenheiten : “The total number of voters in Berlin for the year 
1906 is 374,761, with a total tax payment of 61,764,611 marks. From these 
totals are taken .32,443 voters, with a total tax payment of 277,469 marks, be- 
cause they do not pay the national income tax and hence do not come into 
account in determining the average tax rate upon which the grouping of voters 
is based. After thase two subtractions are made tliere remain 342,308 voters, 
with a total payment of 61,377,152 marks or an average payment of 179 marks, 

60 pfgs. each. All those whose annual taxes amount to less than this sum 
are placed in the third class. In Berlin the third class, constituted in this 
way, comprises 340,606 votem, with a total tax p.ayment of 11,096,743 marks. 

This sum, subtracted from the first total (61,764,011 marks) leaves 60,667,868 
marks as the total tax contribution of the two upper classes. This latter sum 
is divided as nearly as may be into two equal halves (26,332,600 and 26,325,199 
marks), and the number of heavier taxpayers nece.ssary to make up the former 
sum constitutes the first class, while the number required to make up the latter 
sum constitutes the second class (34,186). The three classes are thus fonned 
as follows : — 


Class I. 1829 voters contributing a total of ... . 25,332,669 marks 

Class II. 82,357 26,325,109 marks 

Class III. 340,666 11,000,743 marks 

374,761 61,764,011 


“The 32,443 special non-mcome-tax-paying voters who are taken out of the 
lists before the first average is determined are put into that class to which their 
respective other annual payments entitle them. The slight inequality in the 
total sums contributed by the first and second classes ari.scs from the fact that 
any persons who pay the same amount of taxes as the last voter in the first 
class are put into that class. The smallest taxpayer in the first class paid in 
1905 the sum of 3901 marks ; the lowest in the second class paid 179 marks ; 
while tlie lowest in the tliird class paid 3 marks.” 

“ The appended table, compiled from the Statistisches Jahrhuch dcutscher 
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only from ten to twenty per cent of the whole electorate ; 
hence it comes about, as will be seen later, that two-thirds of 
the councillors are chosen by from one-tenth to one-fifth 
of the voters. In some instances, indeed, the proportions 
of the cla.sses become ludicrous, as in the familiar case of 
Essen, the seat of the Krupp Works, Here there were, 
at the elections of 1900, only three voters in the first class, 
401 in the second, and 18,991 in the third ; but the three 
voters of the first class elected one-third of the whole 
municipal council, and 404 voters out of nearly 20,000 
elected two-thirds of it. 

iraportanw. This system of classifying voters in Prussian cities is 
arrange- highly important from several points of view, but espe- 

meui. cially because it puts the preponderance of influence in 

the hands of the wealthier citizens, who are usually, it 
may fairly be said, inclined to conservatism in municipal 
expenditure,^ Indeed, the system gives practically abso- 
lute control of tlie municipal outlay to those who have 
contributed the major part of the municipal income, and 
who have therefore, very naturally, a strong desire to see 
their contributioms spent as wisely and as economically as 
possible. The Prussian electoral system i.s based upon 
the representation of interests rather than of numbers ; 

Stiidte (1906), will serve to give some idea of the proportions of the three 
classes in different cities. The figures are for the years 1900-1903 : — 


CiTV 

■ 'Wb 

Class 1 

Class II 

Class III 

TotaL ■■ 

Berlin ...... 

1903 

1867 

20,711 

317,537 

340,105 

Breslau 

1902 

669 

4,368 

21,184 

26,211 

KBnigsberg .... 

1903 

386 

2,490 

19,391 

22,272 

Cologne ..... 

1903 

611 

6,659 

41,321 

47,401 

Lcipsic . . ... 

1902 

1 1487 

4,430 ' 

24,463 

30,380 

Essen 

1900 

3 

401 

18,091 

19,305 

Stettin . . . , . . 

1902 

1 374 

2,084 

29,236 

32,593 

Halle a/s 

1903 

1 178 

1,727 

20,297 

22,202 


1 The system, it may be noted, does not apply in Frankfort-on-the-Maiii or in 
the cities of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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and tlie amount of interest which any citizen possesses 
in tlifi governance of the city is gauged by the amount of 
taxes he pays. One may suggest that a good deal of 
the “ thrifty municipal housekeeping ” for which the 
Prussian cities have become favorably known results 
from the plain fact that the expenditure of public funds 
is controlled almost absolutely by tliat small proportion 
of the voters wlio have the highe.st interest in keeping this 
expenditiu’e down to the lowest possible point. 

On the other hand, the thrcC'Class system lias its ob- Disiiiiviin- 
vions drawbacks, and .some of its incidents are di.stinctly lyfioia!' 
objectionable. It tend.s, for instance, to cai-ry social and 
economic distinctions into the polling-room, wliere, accord- 
ing to the fiction that American cities have vigorously 
attempted to maintain, all citizens are equal. It antago- 
nizes a large number of voters who know that, even though Antago- 
they may stand together, they can at best control but a 
minority of the councillors, and tliat even the united wish 
of perhaps nine-tenths of the citizens jilainly expressed at 
the .polls does not have any assurance of effectivene.ss. That 
the system thus discourages many of the third class from 
taking any part in the elections is shown by tbe fact that 
the proportion of polled to qualified votes is much smaller 
in this class than in either of the other two group.s, — a 
feature particularly noticeable in the industrial and com- 
mercial centres, wdiere there is a large laboring population 
and where the Social Democrats form a strong politi- 
cal element. The grievance of this class of votens is 
strengthened, moreover, by the fact that in the imperial is not used 
elections manhood suffrage, without any divisions into cieotions.*' 
voiiing classes, has had recognition since 1871. Why, ask 
many Germans, should all citizens be intrusted equally with 
the selection of those representatives who control the 
larger and more important questions of imperial policy, — 
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class system 
in national 
Prussian 
elections. 


the army, the navy, the tariff, the whole field of criminal 
and civil law, — and yet he denied an equal voice in the 
choosing of civic authorities, who have to deal with nar- 
rower and less momentous problems ? What justification 
is there for a policy that gives two neighbors equal shares 
in the control of hundreds of millions annually expended 
for imperial purposes, hut vastly unequal shares in the 
control of hundreds of thousands annually disbursed for 
local purposes ? The answer is, of course, that the princi- 
ple of manhood suffrage made its way into the imperial 
constitution, not because it was for its own sake regarded 
with favor by Bismai’ck and his friends, but because it was 
held to be a necessary concession to German popular senti- 
ment at a time when it was extremely desirable that all 
elements should be welded into sympathy with the new 
constitutional arrangements. In the eyes of the imperial 
authorities the system of manhood franchise has not proved 
itself so satisfactory as to warrant any extension of it to 
municipal elections. On the contrary, there is a strong 
element among the German population which would very 
gladly see a retrenchment of the imperial electorate in 
order that the strength of the Social Democrats might 
thereby be impaired.'* 

From time to time various proposals for a radical alter- 
ation in the three-class system have been brought forward, 
but none of them have encountered a favorable reception 
at the hajids of the Prussian national authorities. The 
three-class system of voting, it may be mentioned, is also 
used in the state elections, but the procedure followed 
in dividing the groups differs somewhat from that laid 
down for the municipalities. In some respects the national 

1 The matter is diacnssecl, from the standpoint of an outsider, in. H. Nfward's 
L'ivolulion Hit- suffrage universal en Prusse et Hans V empire aileniand (Paris, 
lOOS). 
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sj'stein of grouping the voters offers broader ground for 
crilicisin than llie municipal plan ; it is against the former, 
indeed, that popular outbursts have during the last few 
years been directed. In this sphere, therefore, reforms in 
tlie electoral system may first be expected, though as yet the 
Prussian authorities have shown no signs of yielding to 
the demands of those who desire concessions in the direc- 
tion of manhood suffrage. Still, the system has in opera- 
tion produced so many anomalies and even absurdities 
tliat important changes of some sort can scarcely be very 
long deferred.^ 

For tlie election of councillors tlie I’russian cities are Councillors 
divided into electoral districts, each of the three classes 
having its own set of these divisions. In Beidin, for 
example, thei-e are sixteen districts for the voters of the 
first class, sixteen for the second, and forty-eight for the 
third.® These districts are mapped out by the decisions 
of the administrative board, or Magisti-at ; but any action 
of this body must be confirmed by the higher authorities.® 

Changes in the boundaries of election districts are not 
made very frequently; indeed, the boundaries are too often 
left unchanged when the shifting of population seems to 
demand redistricting. In Berlin, for example, where there 
has been no rearrangement of the election districts since 
1897, there are at present such important differences in the 

1 It is snid that even Prince von Billow, the Imperial chancellor, found him- 
self at the last Prussian elections enrolled in the third class. Bismarck once 
denounced the three-class system as “ the most miserable and absurd election 
law that has ever been formulated in any country.” The relation of the .system 
to Pnassiau theorie.s of government is discussed in Kiidolpli von Gneist’s Die, 
natUniaU Itechtsiilee von den Stdnden und das pretissische Dreiklassensystem 
(Berlin, 1894). 

“ Straube’s Flan von Derlin unter Atigabe der Grenzen der Qemeindewahl- 
bezirke nach der Dinlheilung vom Jahre 1807 (Berlin, 1898). 

" “ Gesetz botreSend die Abiindening und Enganaung eiuiger Bcstirumungen 
wegen der Wahl der Stadtverordneten von 1891,” in Gesetz- Sammlung fur 1801, 
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populations of the various divisions that councillors who 
are elected by voters of tlie same class at tlie sa,me elec- 
tion may have by no means the same number of constit- 
uents, a situation which may be explained by the fact 
that, although the election districts have remained the 
same for more than a decade, the grouping of the voters 
is rearranged annually. Even though left thus unaltered 
for considerable periods, the electoral districts acquire no 
traditions; they have no local sentiment and no unity of 
interests. The German Wahlbezirk, unlike the French 
aiTondisseraent, is a purely arbitrary area. It is not, 
therefore, for any sentimental reason that there, has been 
no redistricting for a decade ; it is merely because the elec- 
tion district is u,sed as a basis by so many of the local ad- 
ministrative departmcn(,s that any changes in boundaries 
would compel much rearrangement in administrative work. 
Berlin as an Each of the Sixteen first-class districts in Berlin elects a 
msmcf councillor every two years, and so does each of the sixteen 
<^i^stvicts of the second class. Each of the forty-eight dis- 
tricts of the third class, however, elects one councillor every 
sixth year only ; that is to say, sixteen third-class districts 
elect a councillor biennially, the turn of each district arriv- 
ing every sixth year. Since, then, a voter in the third class 
is called upon to state his choice only once in six years, 
and then only for a single councillor, changes in sentiment 
among third-class voters reflect themselves in the compo- 
sition of the council much more slowly than do such 
changes among the membei's of the two upper classes. 
This infrequency of polling also militates against the main- 
tenance of any well-developed party organization among 
voters of the lowest class ; for the long intervals between 
third-class elections permit political interest to subside. 

Ordinarily any one who is qualified to vote is competent 
to become a candidate for election to the municipal coiin- 
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cil. No individual property qualification is exacted ; but 
fbe (X'lde requires that at least one-half of the councillors 
elected to represent each of the three classes shall be 
owners of real propertj^d If, after an election, it is found 
that tivis reqiiirement is not satisfied by the men chosen, 
those non-propertied councilmen who obtained the smallest 
numbers of votes must retire, and allow their places to be 
filled by property-owning candidates elected at a supifie- 
mentary polling.® Ujion the voters of the two upper 
classes this requirement imposes very little restriction in 
the choice of candidates; for the number of property- 
owners among them, especially among those in the first 
class, is naturally large. To the voters of the third group, 
however, the restraint means a great deal, particularly in 
a city like Berlin, where the number of property-owners 
among third-class voters is ^'ery small. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that voters of this class support candi- 
dates whom they would not Uphold if their choice were 
not curtailed by this provision ; and it occasionally comes 
to pass that candidates wdio are tliemselves voters in the first 
or the second group secure election at the hands of third- 
class voters largely because there are so few qualified can- 
didates among the latter. There is nothing in the laws, it 
may be added, which prevents a voter of one class from 
being chosen to represent another class ; but in practice 
such choice.s are not usual. The two upper classes almost 
invariably choose representatives from their own numbers ; 
it is only the third-class voters who are likely to go outside 
their own ranks for candidates. 

At various times and in various ways attempts have 
been made to evade tlie strict application of the rule which 
requires tliat one-half of the councillors representing each 

’ Stiidteordnung, § 16. 

Entscheidnngen des Oberverwaliungsgerichts, XXXII. 6. 


Qualifica- 
tions de- 
manded of 
oouacillors. 


Property 

requh'o- 



Attempted 
evasions of 
thia regula- 
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class shall be owners of real property. Though not wholly 
confined to any one gi’oup, such attempts at evasion have 
been especially frequent among the third-class voters, upon 
whom the restriction bears most heavily. Some years 
ago, for instance, non-property-owning candidates from this 
group adopted the expedient of acquiring, before the elec- 
tion, small undivided interests in some piece of property 
within the municipality, paying therefor only nominal 
suras, and a dozen or more of them seeking to qualify upon 
the same estate. This move, however, the administrative 
courts promptly checkmated by deciding that sole owner- 
ship (Alleinbesitz) of some substantial parcel of property 
was essential to the fulfilment of the requirement.^ 

Some results When this property restriction was first adopted it was 

orty'iequ'iM- many respects salutary, and in its actual operation did 
mont. not bear unreasonably upon any class of voters. A cen- 
tury ago, or even a half-century ago, the percentage of prop- 
erty-owners in the larger German cities was considerable, 
and the area over which the choice of candidates could 
be spread was correspondingly broad ; but at the present 
time, the proportion of pmperty-pvviiers in Berlin does not 
amount to moi'e than five per cent of the population, and 
from this small element seventy-two members of the coun- 
cil must be chosen. In the larger Prussian cities, as in 
the larger cities of other countries, the ownei'ship of real 
property is becoming concentrated in the hands of a com- 
paratively few men, while wealth in the form of personal 
property is perhaps becoming more widely diffused. Since 
a modern city may thus contain thousands of wealthy 
men who own no real property at all, the emphasis which 

1 JSntsclmdungen des OberverwaltunffsgerichtSi XXXVUI. 26 fl. The owner- 
ship must exist at the time of the election ; but a subsequent sale of the prop- 
erty does not serve to unseat a counoillor. On this and various other points 
ooniieoted with the Interpretation of § 16, see liedermann, Die tStddleordnung, 
lO-Vl. 
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tlie Prussian law lays upon such possessions has seemed to 
many to he unfair and at the present time unreasonable. 

This aspect of the case has been very clearly set forth by 
a recent writer, who urges that the requirement should Proposals 
now be eliminated from the code as no longer in keeping 
with economic conditions.^ In this connection, however, 
it should he noted that the proportion of property-owners 
in the Prussian councils has almost invariably been well 
over the required half if the councillors be taken as a 
body, — a condition of affairs which contrasts very sharply 
with the situation in most American cities. In Berlin 
about three-quax’tei's of the present councillors are owners of 
real property, and in some other cities the proportion is 
even higher. 

Subject to the foregoing requirement, almost any voter nisquaiifi. 
is eligible to candidacy ; hut there are a few disqualifica- 
tions which deserve mention. In the first place, no gov- 
ernment offici^.! or member of any higher body through 
which state supervision is exercised over cities. , is eligib.ln., 
to membership in the municipal council ; and, with certain 
exceptions in the case of the smaller cities, no paid civic 
employee, high or low, is eligible. The law also disquali- 
fies from candidacy all clergymen and all church officers, 
as well as .all teachers in the elementary schools, all judges 
and court officers, and all officials connected with the police 
administration. A cimous and interesting provision is 
that which prevents members of the same family from be- 
longing to the council at the same time ; when two such 
ar-e.ele,c.tsd,,.th.c younger. .must, .retire.® 

Candidates for election to the city council in Prussia 

1 G. Uryander cm “Der § 16 der prenssischen Stiidteordiiung uiid die Haus- 
beaitzer unserer Grosstadte,” in Annalen des deutschen Jieiches (1903), 430-460. 

“ The various exclusions and disqualifications are enumerated in the StSclte- 
ordnung, § 17. Oa their exact scope and interpretation, see A. W. Jebens, 

Die Stadlverordneten, 38-48; and O, Oertel, Die cStadteordyiung, 90-101. 
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No formal are not nominated bj any primary, caucus, or other pre- 
ofcamii-”^ limiiiary proceeding; indeed, they cannot be brought to 
ciectio^U) notice in any legal way. There is no provision 

the council, for candidacy by nomination papers, or any other form 
of authoritative announcement; and no nominations are 
received by any election officer. In the selection of 
the councillors there is but one official step, the polling. 
It is, of course, true in Prussia, as in France, that in the 
weeks preceding an election the various political clubs 
and party organizations usually reach somewhat definite 
understandings as to what candidates their members will 
support at the polls ; but such agreements are not com- 
municated to any electoral authority.^ As no printed bal- 
lots are used in the process of polling, there is no necessity 
for any of the procedure which Americans and Englishmen 
connect with the term “nomination.” So far as the elec- 
tion authorities are concerned, each voter is left entirely 
unguided in making his choice. 

The polling. The polling in Prussian city elections takes place in 
November, .upon... a . day, or days fixed by vote of the ad- 
ministrative board, or Magistrat.* At least four months 
prior to this date the list of voters in each election district 
is prepared in the manner already described, and in due 


I time is publicly posted for examination.® Objections are 

i: heard and disposed of by a committee of the municipal 

council; but the decisions of this committee must be 
I; indorsed by vote of the whole council, and must also 

i : have the concurrence of the Magistrat. In the event of 

! a disagreement between these two bodies the matter goes 

; „ . to the higher local authorities, whose decision is final.‘‘ 

i : .Notfcos sent o j 

1 to votors. It is the duty of the Magistrat to see that at least fourteen 

1 See below, pp. 39-41. “ Stadtebrdniing, §§ 19-20. ® See above, pp. 129 ff. 

; * Stadteordimng, §20; and amendmenta summarized in. Ledermann’s Die 

; StMteordnuiiff, BO-Si, 
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days before tlie date set,.fQr..,pollmg every voter is duly 
notified of the date, the place, and the hours of balloting, 
a notification which it usually communicates by mailing 
to tlie address of each voter a postal card giving the nec- 
essary information^ In addition, every recognized clergy- 
man in the city is requested by the authorities to announce 
the polling from his pulpit, and at the same time to empha- 
size the duties of citizens with reference to the election * 
Places of polling are likewise selected by the Magistrat, 
upon recommendation of that particular member of the 
body whose duty it is to supervise the election machinery. 
There must be at least one polling-place in. every election 
district ; . but for voters of the third class it is customary 
to provide several such places. Very commonly some pub- 
lic building is used for the purpose ; but more often the 
voting takes place in some conveniently situated Lokal, or 
beer-hall. As no funds are provided to pay rental for 
p,Qlling;plapgs, the authorities find themselves constrained 
to accept the use of rooms offered gratuitously be- 
cause of the business which the coming of a throng of 
voters promises to bring. No intoxicating liquor may be 
sold in the room where the polling actually takes place ; 
but it may be, and usually is, sold in the adjoining rooms 
of the same premises. The poll is kept open from morn- 

1 A translation of one of these notifications reads as follows : — 

Official Notice of Municipal Election 
on Wednesday, November 30, 1004 
■ from 10 A.M. to 8 r.M. 

Election District No. 30, Preciiiot 2 
III. Class 

Polling-room : Public School, 67 August St. 

(As a means of ideutifioatiou one may present this card.) 

Tun Maoibtiiat. 

® There is, however, no means of forcing clergymen to comply with this 
request. Sue Preusstsches VerwaUungsblatt, XXIV. 807, § 27. 
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ing till evening, the exact hours being fixed by the elec- 
tion authorities. 

Tha poll- The poll is put in charge of a committee of three men, 
niade up of a chairman (Vorsitzender), who is appointed 
by the Biirgermeister, and two associates (Beisitzer), who 
are named by the city council. These three decide, by a 
majority vote, any questions which may arise in connec- 
tion with the voting.^ A clerk, some scrutineers or watch- 
ers appointed by interested candidates, and the inevitable 
policeman complete the personnel of the polling-place. 
One notices in the Prussian polling-booth the absence 
of any ballot-box, ballots, compartments for marking 
ballot-papers, — in fact, of all the familiar pai'aphernalia 
, - Method of ^ of the American poll. On the table before the chairman 
1 votBs”^ / ^ large book in which are inscribed the names, ad- 

dresses, and occupations of all those entitled to vote, with 
a blank space after each name in which the voter’s choice 
is to be wi’itten. The voter coines to the table, gives his 
name, and presents the postal card which has been sent 
to him some days previously. If this has not been received, 
or has been lost or mislaid, he must present some other 
identifying document, such as a tax receipt, a certificate 
of military service, ox even a lease ; for no vote will be 
received until the voter’s identification has been estab- 
lished to the entire satisfaction of the poll-committee. 
This formality having been satisfied, he is asked to desig- 
nate his choice ; and this he must do orally and in a loud 
voice (mundlich und laut). The name which he pro- 
nounces is then written in the book immediately after 
his name. The whole procedure is thus extremely simple, 
leaving no room whatever for personation, repeating, ballot- 
switching, and the various other sinister practices which 


Merits and 
defects 
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a close contest in an American city too often brings into 
operation.^ 

The Prussian city elections are conducted, with absolute 
fairness, and in an orderly, dignified manner. The obvi- 
ous and grave objection to the system is, however, that 
the voting is open and not secret, — that the voter’s choice 
is indicated in the presence of those w’-atchers who repre- 
sent the different candidates.® Against this publicity 
there has been a great deal of protest, especially from voters 
of the third class, who claim that the system lends itself to 
the exercise of pressure which amounts virtually to intimi- 
dation. The leaders among the Social Democrats insist 
that open voting tends to destroy any freedom of choice 
on the part of employees who dislike to antagonize their 
employers, and that it renders the whole body of state 
and civic officials mere agents for registering the will of 
their administrative superiors. The system is, indeed, 
open to all the objections which were I'aised in American 
cities against the practice of open voting when that method 
was in vogue several decades ago. In the German imperial 
elections the voting is by secret ballot, and the advantages 
of this system have strongly impressed themselves upon 
many of the Prussian municipal voters ; but so long as 
the control of Prussian national government is in the 
hands of the conservative element the adoption of the 
secret ballot in city elections is not probable. 

A feature of the Prussian electoral system is that the 
three classes of voters do not vote on the same date. The 
law requires that the voters of the third class shall elect 
their quota of councillors before the voters of the second 
class are called to the polls; and these latter, again, 

1 Various questions relating to procedure at the polls are discussed in Jebens’s 
Die Stadtverordneten, 89-107. 

“ Only in the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main is secret voting in vogue. 
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must conclude their voting before the voters of the first 
class proceed to ballotd For the two upper classes the 
polling lasts but a single day, and the poll is sometimes 
kept open for only a few hours ; but in the case of the 
third group the polling may continue for more than a day, 
Duration oJ and it sometimes does last for two or even for three days, 
polling, being kept open, each day from morning till late 

in the evening. As the different classes vote on different 
days, the same pio] ling-places usually serve for all three. 
Counting At a Prussian municipal election there can of course be 
the votes. disputed or spoiled votes, and there are rarely any 

questions for the poll-committee to decide. The watchers, 
or scrutineers, who represent the different candidates in 
the polling-room, keep tally of the votes; hence the num- 
ber polled by each candidate is known definitely at every 
stage, and when the poll is closed the result is seen at 
once. The official return (Wahlprotokolle) is, ho.'weyer, 
carefully compiled from the polling-book, and after it has 
been signed by the members of the poll-committee is 
transmitted to the Magistrat, by which formal announce- 
ment of the result of the election is made. 

An fttso- In order to secure election at the first polling, a candi- 
( must have received a clear majority of all the votes 
raiTciBotlL? cast in no case does a plurality suffice to elect unle.ss it be 

V also a majority. Owing to the comparative inefficiency 

of party organization, however, together with the well- 
known native political independence of the German voter, 
. it very frequently happens that this requirement is not 

Isuppiemen- ’^satisfied. In such cases a supplementary election (engere 
polling.,, must be held within the next eight days, the place 

of polling, the orga nization of the poll, and the voting pro- 
Gedur,s.,.bemg^.the,sanie as.at th,e„general elections. Notices 
are again sent to the voters, but this time they contain 
1 Stadteordnung, § 21. Stadteordnung, § 20. 
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the names of two candidates, to which the voter’s choice 
is rigidly limited. These candidates are the two who 
received the highest and second highest number of votes 
at the previous polling. When two candidates are. to be 
elected, the four highest are eligible at the second poll- 
ing; when three are to be chosen, the six highest, and 
so on. This system, though similar in principle to the 
French ballotage, differs from it in one important detail. 

In France, as has been noticed, the voter’s choice at the French aud 
supplementary election remains as free from restriction as 
at the first one, but at this polling a mere plurality is 0®“®“' 
sufficient to elect. In Prussia, on the other hand, the uodb. 
political contest is narrowed down to twice as many can- 
didates as there are posts to be filled. In some cases, 
indeed, the Prussian system works out in such a way as 
to make the first election correspond to tlie primary elec- 
tion in American cities : the two candidates who survive 
for the supplementary election are the representatives of 
the two strongest political factions, the first poll serv- 
ing only to weed out from a considerable number of aspi- 
rants the real standard-bearers of two opposing parties. 

In most cases, however, the system does not operate in 
just this way ; for electipns at the fi polling are the rule 
rather than the exception. Nevertheless, in the Prussian 
cities, as in the French, the policy has its influence in 
multiplying candidatures at the first polling; for it in- 
duces small factions to put forward their representatives 
on this occasion even though there be no reasonable hope 
of their success. , 

The election of a councillor may be protested by any Election \ 
qualified voter of the city, no matter what his district of / 

class.' This protest may take the form of complaint re-^’-.. 

^ Stadtoordnung, § 27. SeeidsoEtaseheidungendes Obei'verwaltungsg&richts, 

XVin. 39-40. 
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garding irregularities in the electoral procedure, or of 
allegation of corrupt practices on the part of the candi- 
date elected ; but it must be lodged with the appropriate 
authorities within ten days from the date of the polling. 
Who these authorities are, whether municipal or provin- 
cial, depends upon the grounds of the protest.^ If im- 
portant irregularities or any corrupt practices are proved, 
the reviewing authorities have power to void the election 
and to order it contested anew. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Prussian municipal elections have almost 
invariably been conducted in such a manner as to afford 
Infrequency little basis for faultfinding. There is, to be sure, much 
of protests. (;Qjnpja,xnt that the system of open voting puts a premium 
upon the exei’cise of undue influence by employers over 
employed ; but of bribeiy, personation, i-epeating, fraud, 
and kindred electoral abuses there is apparently almost no 
complaint at all. The absence of these evils is due partly 
to the simplification of electoral machinery, partly to the 
high standing of election officials, partly to the vigorous 
fashion in which the authorities promptly penalize the 
slightest sign of wrong-doing, and partly, no doubt, to the 
general respect for law and regularity which cliaracterizes 
the whole Prussian people. 

inauenecof Municipal party organization in the cities of Prussia 
paitto'n does not, unfortunately, lend itself to description in 
general terms. Without accepting unreservedly the re- 
mark of Heine that a dozen Gennans are likely to repre- 
sent a dozen political factions for the reason that no two 
are certain to think alike on matters concerning the body 
politic, one may, nevertheless, be sure that the spirit of 
political independence is strongly intrenched in German 
character, and that this independence has apparently 

f Eor an elaboration of this point, see Jabens, Z>ie iSiacitoejwdjiefcw, 104-126 ; 
and Oertel, Die Stddteorinmg, 130-137. 
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proved an insuperable obstacle to party discipline in im- R 

perial, state, and local politics alike. In none of these three 
spheres of political action does one encounter that group- f 

ing of voters into the ranks of two preponderating political t 

parties which one finds in England or the United States. 

On the contrary, there are, in imperial politics at least, 
four important political factions, with several minor Piirtytiecen- 
groups ; and only by the skilful arrangement of coalitions j 

between two or more of these various factions can the 
affairs of the empii-e be carried on. In Prussian national 
politics the decentralization is perhaps not so marked; for 
here the franchise system deprives the more radical ele- 
ment among the voters of any important representation 
in the legislative organs. In the municipal elections the 
situation seems to represent a stage between the two fore- 
going: the multiplication of political groups is not so 
great as in imperial politics and somewhat greater than 
in national. < 

Party lines in the three realms of political activity are, Eolation of 
therefore, not exactly identified. Tlie ultra-conservatives nSnat ' 

or reactionaries, who bulk large in the political affairs of the “f 
empire, play but an insignificant r61e in local elections 
in most of the large cities; on the other hand, the ad- ; 

vanced radicals, or Social Democrats, who form a party ■! 

of little or no significance in state polities, have shown ; 

great strength in municipal campaigns. Indeed, the plat- 
forms of the various municipal groups represent different 
attitudes on issues which are mainly municipal but inci- 
dentally national or imperial. In many of the larger Prus- 
sian cities a decided majority of the voters seem, in imperial ; : 

matters, to belong to the SociaP Democratic party; for 
under the system of manhood suffrage a majority of the 
members sent by these cities to the imperial Reichstag have 
been members of this faction. In the municipal councils, on 
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rl: tlie other band, a large majority of the councillors have, ow- 

; ing to the operation of the three-class system, represented 

I the various wings or sections of the Liberal party. In 

I' The three fact. One might almost range the membership of a typical 

‘ fSons hi Prussian city council into three general groups, — the 

|i, «ii;y politics, more Conservative Liberals (National Liberalen), the more 

I advanced Liberals (fortschrittliche Partei), and the Social 

Democrats. The councillors of the first two groups are 
I selected largely by the first and second classes of voters ; 

but advanced Liberals are frequently chosen by the third 
class as well. Among the representatives of this third 
^ class there are usually a good many Social Democrats ; but 

in no important Prussian city have they as yet formed 
i a majority of the councillors. 

Attitude of In their attitude toward general municipal policy the 
I toward more conservative Liberals do not differ much from the 

questiona of more advanced. Both have shown themselves friendly 

il municipal 

policy. to the municipalization of public services whenever the 
|1 advantages of this policy have been made clear by direct 

! reference to some particular service. Without making 

a shibboleth of municipal socialism, the two factions have 

I usually found a common ground in the pursuance of a 

j progressive municipal policy which neither runs riot along 

the paths of radicalism nor balks at such interference 
with vested interests as the welfare of the city may seem 
The Social to demand. The Social Democrats, on the other liand, 
are not held together by any common bond in regard 
to local issues ; their activity in local politics represents 
much the same attitude of irreconcilability toward the 
current order of things that is taken by them in the im- 
perial legislature. They oppose the existing municipal 
li organization as unrepresentative and undemocratic, and 

j;! insist that every voter have an equal share in the admin- 

II istration of the city’s affairs, to the end that municipal 
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policy may embody the wisli.es of a numerical majority 
of the electorate. This attitude is prompted largely by 
the fact that, under present arrangements, there is no 
reasonable probability that their party programme, which 
goes the whole way in the direction of municipal social- 
ism and all that this implies, will secure official adoption 
even though it may command the allegiance of a large 
majority of the municipal voters. 

The machinery of party organization in the Prussian 
cities, and indeed throughout the German Empire, is on 
the whole elementary and crude. Each faction has its 
local society, or Verein, — sometimes one for each election 
district, but more often one for several ; and the work 
of these various bodies is supervised in somewhat loose 
fashion by a central committee, which may have juris- 
diction over all the local organizations of the city or 
over only a part of them.^ In these bodies, which are 
political clubs rather than partisa,n organizations in the 
American sense, voters are regularly enrolled and usually 
pay a small membership fee. Their activities are social 
and intellectual as well as political ; for in the intervals 
between the electoral campaigns tliey have their regular 
meetings, in the programmes of which matters political 
receive minor attention. Most of these political clubs 
have no permanent headquarters, the members meeting 
monthly or oftener in some convenient beer-liall ; a few, 
however, maintain regular club-rooms, with permanent sec- 
retaries in charge. In any case each club has its chair- 
man and its secretary, elected annually by the members.® 

1 Groups of these district organizations (.Bezirlcsvoreine) are sometimes fed- 
erated, with a committee of direction, — as, for example, the “Bund dor frei- 
sinnigen Bezirksvereine des Ostens iind Nordostcns.” in Berlin. 

® Further details regarding the organization and activities of well-known and 
somewhat typical clubs may be found in Jahresbericht ties fortsehriUUchen 
Vereins “ WaUeek" (Berlin, 1907) ; in Geschiehte des fortsehriUUchen Vereins 
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On the approach of an election, whether imperial, na- 
tional, or municipal, the clubs begin to show an increase 
in political activity ; the members devote their meetings 
to the disciission of political matters, and the discussions 
turn to the question of candidates. In the case of a local 
election a club frequently selects a candidate from among 
its own members; but sometimes it is deemed more ad- 
visable to pledge the club’s support to an aspirant whose 
candidature has been inspired by some other interest or 
organization. In this particular, as in many other mat- 
ters connected with the work of the local party organiza- 
tions, there is no approach to uniformity ; in fact, there 
is in the system itself none of that machine-like symmetry 
and efSciency which characterize the local party mechan- 
isms of American cities. As the clubs comprise within 
their membership but a small percentage of the total 
electorate, they do not necessarily represent the wishes 
of their respective parties. They possess no substantial 
monetary resources for use in the election campaigns, 
and they have no very effective weapons of party discipline ; 
for the average Prussian voter, though not adverse to 
advice and suggestions from his political leaders, is at 
best none too docile, and is apt to resent dictation. The 
local party organizations seek, therefore, to influence 
rather than to control candidacy, a feature in which 
they differentiate themselves most clearly from their 
prototypes in American cities. 

As to the general character and standing of the men 
elected to the Prussian municipal councils under this 
system there is and can be but one opinion. Among the 
local elective organs of the various countries of Europe 
and America none have been more successful than the 


“ Waldeck" (ed. Hugo Rolnwald, Berlin, 1903) ; or in JahresherirM des frei- 
sinnigen Verains der BaUeschen-Thor-SeeirJce (Berlin, 1907). 
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Prussian city councils in securing as members men 
of ability, integrity, and general prestige. It is well 
within the truth to say that in a city like Berlin tlie 
councillors ai'e chosen from among the very best citizens 
of the capital ; ^ that they form, for the most part, a well- 
selected elite drawn from the professional, mercantile, 
and academic circles of the population ; that, in short, 
they represent, not the hasty and transitory judgments 
of the masses, but the best business sense of the com- 
munity.® Indeed, from whatever point of view the Ger- 
man and American city councils are compared, they differ 
in nothing more than in the caliber of the men who make 
up their membership. So striking is the difference between 
them in this respect that one is led to ask why it is that 
men whose private interests are so important should be 
willing to give to the German municipality so much of their 
time and thought without any direct remuneration and 
without the slightest indirect possibility of financial 
recoupment ; for it cannot be doubted that by far the larger 
number of the councillors accept the duties of their office 
at a substantial sacrifice of their private interests. Why 
the experience of German and American cities in this 
matter has been so diffei-ent, is in truth a fair question.® 

Undoubtedly this success of the Prussian city in attract- Eeasons for 

the high 

ing men of unusual ability and influence into the ranks standard. 

1 The list of memhers, with occupations, may he found in JPenonal-Nach- 
vieisung der Berliner Gemeinde^VerwaUunff (Berlin, 1008). Elghty-flve coun- 
cillors are reported as engaged in business, twenty-eight as “rentiers,” seven 
as lawyers, six as physicians, and two as teachers. 

2 This opinion is based on the writer’s own observation. It is fair to add, how- 
ever, that some of the more progressive councillors complain vigorously of the 
narrow-mindedness and ultra-conservatism of their colleagues. “Die grosse 
Mehrheit sind Spiesshilrger in Reinkultur,” is the opinion tliat one of the 
liberal leaders expressed to me concerning his feUow-memhers of the council. 

“On this point see Professor F. W. Taussig’s interesting and suggestive 
article on “Love of Wealth and the Public Service,” in Atlantia Monthly 
(March, 1006), XCVII. 289-300. 
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of its cotmcil is attributable to several reasons, chief 
among which may be the fact that in Pru.saia the social 
prestige which attaches to public service of any .sort is 
greater than it is in any other country. The national 
autliorities have for many years assiduously fostered the 
doctrine that those who serve the state in either military 
or civil offices should take rank in the social scale above 
the ordinary layman, no matter what the wealth or busi- 
ness standing of the latter may be. No one who is at 
all familiar with the sti’ucture of Prussian society need 
be reminded of the large part which this policy has played 
in securing both for the army and for the national civil 
service or bureaucracy the most promising element of the 
rising population. Tliis general attractiveness of the pub- 
lic service has penneated from the state to the city ; and 
the influence which it has had in leading men of wealth 
and prominence to welcome the opportunity of a seat at 
the council-board can hardly be overestimated. Again, 
the three-class system of voting, and the requirement that 
at least one-half of the council’s membership shall be 
made up of house-owners, have no doubt contributed to 
the maintenance of the standard. There are probably in 
every city a good many useful men who will readily seek 
office at the hands of their own business associates, but 
who would hesitate to ask the suffrages of the masses. 
To such the three-class system gives just the opportunity 
that is desired ; for those Prussian councillors wlio rep- 
resent the first and second clas.ses of votei’s are virtually 
chosen by an electoral 61ite to which they are attached by 
much more than a mere political bond. At the same 
time, it is plain that the three-class system is not the 
only contributing factor to the high personnel of public 
service; for in Bavaria, Saxony, and the other German 
states the readiness of the best citizens to serve the 
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municipality at a personal sacrifice is just as marked 
as in Prussia, tliougii no one of these states has adopted 
the three-class system or any scheme of voting akin to 
it. 

Other circumstances that probably combine to eliminate, other 
in the German cities, many of the obstacles which in tewUnsto 
the United States tend to deter men of high standing 
from entering the municipal service may be found in 
the long terms which councillors serve, ^ in the reasonable 
certainty of reelection which they enjoy, the absence of 
any regular system of caucuses or primaries, the decen- 
tralization of parties and hence the greater stress upon 
the personal qualities of candidates, the small expense of 
an election campaign, and the decorum and entire fairness 
with which an election is conducted. Such advantages, 
in addition to the social prestige which attends the tenure 
of public office, may serve to attract the man of public 
spirit who is willing to make some sacrifice of his own 
personal interests for the good of the community ; but to 
the man who seeks office for his own profit and advan- 
tage the post of councillor in a German city presents little 
attraction, . for the councilman receives no compensation, 
has little patronage, and can put no sources of profit in the 
paths of his friends. There are points of view from which 
the Prussian system may be criticised as unsatisfactory ; 
and, in its method of grouping voters into classes which are 
broadly distinguished by di fferences in wealth as well as in 
several other particulars, it will probably impress many as 
violating some of the most, elementary canons of democratic 
government. That the plan has, however, served to bring 
into the service of the cities a body of men who, for devo- 

^ In the present Berlin council there are sixteen memhers -who have served 
tor more than twenty years each, and fltty who have each had more than ten 
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tion to the public interest and for soundness of business 
judgment, are not surpassed by the membership of any 
munici]ial organ in any other country, is beyond all 
reasonable question. 

Compuiaory The higli quality of the men selected as councillors is 
atoituJe'of sometimes attributed to the fact that, when a Prus- 
portance citizen is elected to membership in the council, he 

is legally under obligation to accept the post. The mu- 
nicipal code does, it is true, provide that a councillor-elect 
shall be mulcted in a heavy fine if he refuses to serve his 
term ; ^ but it may be doubted wliethcr this formal regula- 
tion has had much influence. The sanction of public opin- 
ion would probably have availed sufficiently without any 
legal provision; for the doctrine that the opportunity 
of holding liublic oflice is an honor not to be declined 
by any citizen is very well established in the Prussian 
mind. It may be noted, moreover, that compulsory 
civic service is not peculiar to the German states; it 
exists in some other continental countries, and even in 
England. 

Theoftuuoii Immediately after the elections the new councillors are 
at work. g-worn to the proper performance of their functions and 
the council proceeds with its organization. It elects, 
from among its own members, a permanent chairman 
(Vorsitzender) and a substitute chairman (S tell vertre ter), 
each of wliom serves for a single year, but may be re- 
elected and is, indeed, usually chosen for two or more 
intornaior- Successive years. It also selects its secretary or clerk 
gauization. uhrer), who may or may not be one of its own 

members;'^ if he is not a member, the choice must be 

1 Stadteordnung, § 74. 

2 Stadteordnung, § 38. These officers, together with such additional inembeM 
(Beisitzer) as may be chosen in the same manner, form the bureau, or executive 
committee of the council. 
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confirmed by the administrative board, or Magistrat. The 
selection of these council officers is made by means of a 
secret ballot, and in the first instance an absolute ma- 
jority of votes is necessary to an election. If this be 
not had by any candidate, a second vote is taken upon 
the four names which stood highest on the first ballot; 
and if no one of these four receives a clear majority, a 
third vote is taken upon the two names ranking highest 
on the second ballot.^ All officers of the council other 
than the three foregoing — such as clerks, messengers, 
and so on — are appointed by the Magistrat, and hence 
rank as regular municipal employees.® 

The council frames its own rules of procedure (Ge- 
schaftsordnung) ; but such rales must be approved by the 
M_^gistr9,t, and, in the event of any disagreement between 
the two bodies, the point must be decided by the higher local 
authorities. Every council has its code of procedure, 
with rules that fix the place, date, and hours of regular 
meetings, set forth the order in which business is to be 
taken up, and define the powers and duties of the chair- 
man, vice-chaii’man, secretary, and other officials.® Sub- 
stantially the same general rules are followed in all the 
larger cities, but on many minor points the procedui’e 
differs. The rules usually followed by public bodies in 
Germany are on the whole somewhat simpler than those 
commonly observed in the United States, and in general 
lend themselves more readily to the prompt desptitch of 
business. A useful practice, which obtains in both 
France and Germany, is that of referring complicated and 

1 Stadteordnmig, §§ 36, 38. “ Stadteordnung, § 48. 

® A typical code ol these rules, the “ Gesohilftsordirang fur die Stadtver- 
OTdneten-Versaminhmg zu Charlottenburg,” may he found in Jehens'.? Die 
Stadtverordneten, 347-360. The “ GescbUsordnung fitr die Stadtvorordneten- 
Versammlung zu Berlin” (adopted December 8, 1895) is published in pamphlet 
form. 


Rules of 
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difficult problems, especially those connected with juris- 
diction, to individual members of the council for investi- 
gation and report. Such designated reporters (rappor- 
teurs) perform much of the work of examining the law, 
the precedents, and the facts relating to intricate ques- 
tions, thereby greatly relieving the pressure that would 
ordinarily fall upon the various standing committees, and 
at the same time facilitating prompt action. 

Mootings. In the larger cities the council oi’dinarily meets once a 
week, except during the summer months. Additional 
meetings are summoned by the chairman whenever they 
are needed ; and in the period of the year during which 
the annual budget is under consideration they are some- 
times needed often. The Berlin council meets every Thurs- 
day afternoon (except during the months of July and 
August), and the sessions ordinarily contimie from five till 
eight o’clock ; but not infrequently the pressure of business 
Frequent prolongs the sitting till midnight. In the practice of hold- 
sesaiMs. short meetings at frequent intervals the Germans pur- 

sue the system in vogue in England and the United States 
as distinguished from that followed by the city councils of 
France and the other Latin countries, where sessions are 
held at considerable intervals and are sometimes prolonged 
No strict over several weeks. The central authorities in Prussia 
have set no limits to the frequency and duration of council 
eraUonf*''' <i®liberations, and have not thought it necessary, as have 
the authorities in Prance, to make any hard and fast rules 
as to the topics which may be discussed. The Prussian 
council itself, through its rules and its chairman, controls 
the scope of its own discussions without interference by 
the higher powers. Unlike the Prench council, also, it is 
not subject to suspension or dissolution by decree of any 
subordinate administrative authority, although in the last re- 
sort a Prussian ci ty council may be dissolved by royal decree. 
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The council usually meets at the city hall (Rathaus) ; Members of 
and in the council-room are also provided accommodations tranfresont 
for the members of the administrative board, or Magistral, ot ommeii 

^ ^ SGSSlODd*- 

who have a right to attend all council-meetings and to 
speak upon any question under consideration, but not to 
vote. At every session there are some members of the 
Magistrat; and these maybe interpellated or called upon 
bir any councillor present for information upon any matter 
within his departmental jurisdiction. In fact, almost every 
important proposal which comes to the council from the 
Magistrat is supported at the council-meeting by one or 
more of those members of the Magistrat who may happen 
to be most directly concerned. The meetings are ordi- Meetings aro 
narily open to the public ; but secret or executive sessions 
may be held if necessary, and in some cities they are not at 
ail uncommon.^ In the larger cities considerable jniblic in- 
terest is manifested in the proceedings of the council ; and, 
when questions of importance are under discussion at open 
meetings, this interest is shown by the attendance of many 
spectators. 

Before every council-meeting in a large city a printed The docket, 
statement of the busine.ss which is to come before the 
councillors is sent to each member. This statement (Vor. 
lage) is made up for the most part of proposals which are 
to be laid before the council by the Magistrat, and is ac- 
companied by such statistical and other informational data 
as are likely to prove of service to the councillors. An ex- 
amination of these, dockets shows that most of the business 
which comes up in the ^council is prepared by the Magis- 
tral-,, and that the latter takes unusual pains to lay before 
the council, and i,h rough it before the public, full details 

1 During 1906 the Berlin council held sixty-seven se-ssions, from no less 
than t-wenty-nine of which the imblio -were excluded. These executive sessions 
•were for the most part very short, however, and dealt chiefly with matters of a 
personal nature. 
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Methods of regarding all the propositions submitted.^ When a project 
has been airproved by the Magistrat, it is transmitted to 
the chairman of the council, who, before presenting it to 
the latter body, submits it to the appropriate council com- 
mittee. If the matter be of minor consequence, it is some- 
times referred to some individual councillor instead, who 
prepares himself to discuss the proposal when it comes up. 
The items of business on the council docket are taken up 
and disposed of in regular order, and more slowly than they 
would be dealt with by an American municipal body ; for 
in Prussia, and especially in the larger cities, the pro- 
ceedings of the council are conducted with a good deal of for. 
mality. The speeches are frequently of considerable length 
and often give evidence of careful preparation ; indeed, the 
meetings of the Berlin council have at times assumed all 
The eouneii the dignity and seriousness of a parliamentary body. The 
deiiheM^°* municipal council, it should be remembered, is essen- 
tially a deliberative rather than an administrative body, 
a fact which its members seem consistently to recognize. 
Its main business is to discuss proposals from every point 
of view, and to offer .suggestions and criticisms z’ather than 
to hurry matters to any definite conclusion. In fact, the 
somewhat leisurely way in which it proceeds with its busi- 
ness has sometimes given rise to unfavorable comment on 
the part of the administrative officials ; but, so long as the 
Prussian cities possess a powerful, efficient, and prompt ad- 
ministrative body in the Magistrat, the plodding methods 
of the council need scarcely give rise to any serious mis- 
givings. 

Council The Prussian city council ordinarily has a small num- 

' ” her of standing committees, chief among which is one 

1 The “ Vorlagcn fiir die Stadtverordneten-Versammlung zu Berlin” for the 
meeting of Juno 2(i, liiOO, -which I have selected at random from the flies in the 
Berlin city hall, contains forty items of business, which, with the accompanying 
data, cover twenty -seven printed pages. 
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made up of the chairman, the vice-chairman, and three or 
four selected councillors, who together constitute a sort 
of executive committee to which any matter may he re- 
ferredd All the committees are appointed by the council 
itself ; but their work, which consists mainly in consider- 
ing and reporting upon matters before they come up 
at the regular council-meetings, is not relatively impor- 
tant, for the council has so few executive powers that 
it is loath to refer its duty of deliberation to small com- 
mittees. It is true that much of the city’s administrative 
work is performed by committees ; but it is by joint com- 
mittees (Deputationen) composed of selected members 
of the council and the Magistrat.® The committees of 
the council itself do not, as in English cities, deal with 
the details of civic administration ; this field is monopo- 
lized by the joint committees of the two bodies. 

After each meeting of the council the record of the pro- Miuutos and 
ceedings (Protokoll) is signed by the chairman and by at 
least three of the members present. All the I’esolutions 
are transmitted to the Magistrat, unless they happen to 
relate to matters wholly within the jurisdiction of the 
council, — and of this kind there are very few. It is 
also customary in the larger cities to issue in printed 
form after each meeting a stenographic report of the 
council’s proceedings, a copy of which is given to any 
citizen who applies for it.® 

The powers of the municipal council are not defined Powers of 
with any exactness by the provisions of the City Govern- 
ment Act of 1853. On the contrary, after explicitly com- 

1 This practice is not followed by the Berlin council. It was abolished by 

that body many years ago. * See below, pp. 197 ff . 

2 In Berlin this report is entitled “ Amtlicher stenographischer Beriolit fiir 
die Sitzung der Stadtverordneten-Versammlung, hgbn. vom Magistrat zn Ber- 
lin." All official announcements are also printed in the Gemeinde-Jilatt, or 
municipal gazette. 
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mitting to the administrative board all important powers 
of initiative in matters of local policy, as well as all impor- 
tant executive functions, the enactment somewhat vaguely 
declares that the council shall exercise the residuum of 
municipal power. ^ The council’s work, in short, is to 
deliberate and decide (zu beschliessen), but not to carry 
out (ausfuhren) its decisions.® This separation between 
the organ of deliberation and the organ of execution is 
one of the salient characteristics of the Prussian municipal 
system ; and in composition and pi’ocedure the two bodies 
are adapted to their respective tasks.® 

As exercised in actual practice, the powers of the munici- 
pal council may be summarized under four main heads ; — 

1 . Advice. 1. The council gives its advice to the Magisti’at, or to 

the higher authorities of the district or the province, in all 
cases in which it is required by law so to do, and on such 
other occasions as its counsel may be requested in the proper 
way. The higher authorities are not under obligation to 
accept the advice so tendered ; but in some cases they are 
required to consult the council before taking action.^ 

2 , Appoinif- 2. It selects, subject to confirmation by the royal gov- 

ernment, one or more Burgerraeisters ; it also chooses 
the members of the administrative boai’d, or Magistral, 
and appoints the citizen deputies (Bilrgerdeputirter) who 
serve on the various joint committees (Deputationen).® 
These, however, are the only officials or administrative 
autliorities that it may select j all the regular municipal 

1 “Die BtacUverorilneten-Ver.sammlung hat iiber alle Gomeinde-Angelogen- 
beiteii zu besoliliesscn, sowoifc dieselben nioht aussobliesslioh dem Magintrato 
liberwieseii siiid ” (StSdteordntuig, § .35). 

“ “ Die Stadtvevordiieten-Versammlung darf ihro Besolilus.qe in keinem Fallo 
selbst aur Auaftiluixng bringen ” (Stadteordnnng, § 30) . 

“ This idea is clearly brought out in Kappleinann’s essay on “ Die Ver£as.sung 
und Verwaltnngsorganisation der preussischen Stiidtc,” in Nc/trifjew dcs VcmMS 
fur SocialpolUik, CXVII. i. 1-92. 

* Stadteordnuiig, § 36. 


Stadteordiiung, § 31. 
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employees, from the heads of departments downward, are 
appointed by the Biirgermeister, the Magistrat, or the 
higher state authorities. 

3 . It considers and passes upon all matters submitted 3, Legisla- 
te it by the administrative board. All proposals, large 

and small, which affect general municipal policy must 
be laid before it ; indeed, as its records show, in a large 
city like Berlin hundreds of matters which one might 
almost regard as of very minor consequence are sub- 
mitted to it every year.*^ The most important proposal 
that comes down from the Magistrat is, of course, the 
annual civic budget, which, after its arrival, engages the Tho budget, 
attention of the council for several sessions. Upon this 
budget it deliberates item by item, with full power to 
strike out, amend, or insert, — a power, it may be added, 
which the councillors exercise with considerable freedom. 

The annual budget does not, however, become effective 
until it has been agreed to by the Magistrat, which is very 
conservative in giving its assent to any increases made by 
the council in the list of appropriations. When the two 
bodies fail to agree on matters connected with the budget, 
or, indeed, upon any point in which they have concur- 
rent powers, the solution of the deadlock is sought by 
the appointment of a joint committee of conference; and 
if this committee fails to effect a compromise the matter 
goes to the appropriate higher authorities.* 

4. Within a considerable field the council is permitted 4. iniiiation 
to take the initiative and make recommendations to the 
Magistrat." If a recommendation should meet with favor- 

1 In Berlin tlio number of these “ Magistratsvorlagen ” sent down during the 

year 1903 was 807 ; during 1904, 799 ; and during 1906, 841. See Barichl uMr 
(lie Gcmeinda-Ve/maltunij tier Stadt Berlin^ ISOlbis 1905 11. 

2 Ordinarily this authority is the district council (Bezirks-Aussohuss), hut 

in the case of Berlin it is the provincial Oberprasident. See Loderniann, Die 
Stadteorclnung, 134-136. 3 Stadteordnung, § 30. 
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able consideration in the latter body it may be adopted 
and put into force directly, or it may be elaborated and 
sent back to the council. 

These powers, though important, are not sufficient to 
give the council rank with the Magistral in point of 
' actual jurisdiction. Through its scrutiny of the budget, 
its power of appointing the chief administrative officials, 
its representation on the various joint committees, and its 
concurrent jui’isdiction in matters of general policy, it 
exercises what the City Government Act intended it to 
exercise, — a “ general control over local administration ” ; ^ 
but this control is not very strict or very effectual, for the 
reason that the Burgermeister and members of the Magis- 
trat, being appointed for long terms, rarely fail to assert 
a considerable degree of independence.** Moreover, when 
the council and the Magistral come into disagreement, the 
higher authorities are apt to decide in favor of the latter. 
During a half-century so many appeals have, of course, 
been made to these authorities that their decisions, ren- 
dered from time to time, now form a comprehensive 
collection of precedents which, taken together, serve 
to weaken the council not a little in its relations with the 
administrative board. Notwithstanding all these limita- 
tions, howevei’, it is not to be supposed that the Pi’ussian 
city council is a negligible factor in local government ; on 
the contrary, its resolutions and opinions are never without 
weight, and are very often decisive in dictating the course 
to be pursued by the administrative authorities.** 


1 “Die StatUverorilneten-Versaminlung kontrolirt die Verwaltung” (Stiidte- 
ordnung, § 37). 

* The council cannot remove the Burgermeister and members of the Magis- 
tvat from office ; hut it may prefer charges of malfeasance or non-feasance 
against any of them, and the higher authorities may, after hearings, remove 
tile offenders (Stiidteordnung, § 44). 

“ Tiie influence and powers of the council are further discussed in .Tebeiis’s 
Did Skultvurordneteii, and in A, Eeimanu^s Der prenssische Stadtvarordnete., 
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The other organ of government in the Prusssian city is, The Magis- 
as we have seen, the administrative board, or Magistrat.^ 

This body consists of a Burgermeister (in the larger cities 
of two Burgermeisters and a number of members (Stadt- 
rathe or Selioifen), some of whom are paid and some 
unpaid. In the smaller cities most of the members belong 
in the latter category, but in the larger ones the paid 
members are sometimes as numerous as their unsalaried 
colleagues.® The number of unpaid magistrates which itscompo- 
any city may have is fixed by law according to the popu- 
lation of the municipality ; * the number of paid members 
is determined by the city council subject to the approval 
of the higher authorities. In general, the total member- 
ship of the administrative board is from about one-quarter 
to one-third that of the council. Berlin, for example, 
with a council of one hundred and forty-four members, 
has thirty-four members in its administrative board, includ- 
ing the two Biirgermeisters.® 

seine Meahte unO, PJlichten (Danzig, 1900). An older work wtioh still possesses 
value is L. Ebert’s Der 8tadtve.rordnete im Geltunffsbereiche der Stiidteordnung 
mm SO. Mat 1S5S (Berlin, 1883). 

1 The organization, of this body is provided for in §§ 29-34 of the Stadteordnung, 
and its powers in § 66. Some details were considered in Die Instruhtion fiir 
die Stadt-Magistrdte mm S5. Mai 1835, issued by the Prussian government. 

In their present amended form, these may be found in Jebens’s DU Instruk- 
tion fur die Stadt-Magistrate vom 35. Mai 1835 nach neustem Becht (Berlin, 

1901). 

“ In the larger cities these officers are called “ Oberbflrgermeister ’ ’ and “ Biir- 
gernieister,” if the royal permission for these designations has been obtained. 

“ Magdeburg, for example, has twelve paid and fifteen, unpaid members in 
its administrative board ; Breslau has fourteen paid and fifteen unpaid ; Berlin 
has seventeen of each class. The figures for all important cities may be found 
in the annual volumes of the Statistisches Jahrbuch deutsclier Stadte. 

^ Cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population have six unpaid magistrates ; those of 

30.000 to 60,000 have eight ; tho.se of 60,000 to 100,000 have ten ; and those of 
more than 100,000 have two additional unpaid magistrates for every additional 

60.000 (Stadteordnung, § 29). Exceptions to the general rule have, however, 
been made in the case of some municipalities. 

“ Eor furtlior information coneerniug the personnel of the administration, see 
the StatisUscJies Jahrbuch der Sladt Derlin (published annually). 
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Term of All tlie members of the Magistrat are named by the ci ty 
.wTiMthori council. The paid members are chosen for a twelve-year 
of seioetioii, (,erm, except in a few cities where the tenure is for life; 

the unpaid members are selected for a six-year terra only, 
and one-ha, If retire triennially. Both paid and unpaid mag- 
istrates are regligible, and under ordinary circumstances 
reelection follows as a matter of course.^ The choice is 
made at the council-meeting by secret ballot, and for elec- 
tion on the first vote the successful candidate must obtain 
a clear majority. If this be not had, the procedure already 
Confirma- detailed is followed.® In the case of paid magistrates, the 
choice of the council must be confirmed by the higher 
authorities before it becomes valid.® If confirmation (Be- 
statigung) is refused, the council proceeds to make a new 
selection ; if it should decline to do so, the higher authorities 
may temporarily fill the post on their own initiative.* As 
a matter of practice, however, the council has been allowed 
to exercise almost entire freedom in the matter of choos- 
ing its paid magistrates, and the assent of the higher 
authorities has rarely been withheld. 

Qualifica- Members of the administrative board are not necessarily, 
mmXrs, O’* usually, chosen by the council from within its own 
membership. Unsalaried magistrates must be residents of 
the municipality in wliich they are chosen ; but the paid 
officials are not subject to this requirement, and hence are 
very frequently taken from the service of some other city. 
No one may, of course, be a member of the council and the 

1 There are in Berlin at tlie present time three members of the Magistrat 
who have each been continuously in ofSce for over thirty-five years. The aver- 
age term of the present board is slightly over thirteen years. ,See Bericht ilber 
die Gemeinde- Verwaltung der Stadt Berlin, 1001 bis 1005 (Berlin, 1907), I. 3-4. 

® Above, p. 156. 

Bie Stddteordnung, 119-12% 

* An interesting outline of the development of tills right of confirmation, with, 
a vigorous criticism of it, may be found in Hugo Preuss’s Das stiidtische Amts- 
reeftf Pmtssen (Berlin, 1902), ch. vii. 
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administrative board at the same time, and no persons 
who are immediate relatives may be members of tlie re- 
spective bodies. There are some other disqualifications 
provided for in the law, mainly against state officials, 
clergymen, and persons connected with the police adminis- 
tration; but on the whole the council exercises a free 
hand in its selection of magistrates.^ 

The paid inagistrates are professional administrators Paid magis- 
chosen for their special skill, who give their whole time 
and energies to the service of the city and ai’e recom- 
pensed with generous stipends. Their salaries vary in 
amount according to the size of the city and the impor- 
tance of the work which they are required to perforin ; but 
in Berlin the paid magistrates get from twenty-one hundred 
and fifty to three thousand dollars per year. Moreover, in 
all the larger cities they receive pensions when they retire 
from the service of the municipality : after a single twelve- 
year term a magistrate may retire on half pay, or at the 
close of his second term he may I’etire on full salary. It is, 
therefore, not so much the actual salary paid as it is the 
security of tenure and the liberal pension on retirement 
which serve to make the post of paid magistrate in a 
Prussian city attractive to men of administrative skill and 
experience. 

Every paid member of the administrative board is selected Woi-k of the 
because of his special aptitude in some department of civic 
administration; and each is, upon election, assigned to this 
particular branch. In every large city, for example, one 
paid member of the Magistrat fills the post of Kammerer, 
or head of the city’s financial affairs ; another acts as 
Syndikiis, or head of the legal department ; a third as 
Schulrat, or chief of the local system of primary education; 
a fourth as Baurat, or superintendent of the city’s public 
1 Stiidteordnung, § 30. 
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works ; and so on. One has the system of poor relief in 
special chai’ge, another the city’s sanitary system, another 
the hospital service. Every paid member is assigned to 
some important department, the minor branches being 
usually looked after by the unpaid members, who are, 
however, sometimes put in the more responsible positions 
as well. 

When any large city desires to add to the number of its 
paid magistrates, or to fill some paid post in the adminis- 
trative board which may have become vacant, the city 
council has to find some one who possesses the particular 
qualifications required. The usual course is to authorize the 
Magistral to advertise the fact that applications for appoint- 
ment to the office will be received and considered, the ad- 
vertisement usually stating the amount of salary offered, 
the provisions in regard to pension, the duties to be per- 
formed, and the qualifications expected.^ These qualifica- 
tions differ, of course, according to the character of the post 
to be filled. Candidates for the office of Syndikus must 
have had a legal training ; those for the post of Schulrat 
must be university graduates ; those for the office of Baurat 
must have been trained in general engineering ; and no one 

1 The appended advertisement, translated from the Qmeinde-Zeiluntj of July 
28, 1006, is typical ; — 

“NOTICE 

“ The post of Syndikus in the Magistrat of this city has become vacant. The 
stipend is 6000 marks per year with an increase of 000 marks every three years 
until the maximum of 0000 marks is reached. The appointment is for life ; 
and provision is made for a pension on retirement after long service, as well as 
for the granting of an annuity to the widow or orphans of a deceased inoumhont 
of the post. Tlio Syndikus is expected to preside in the Industrial and Mercan- 
tile Court (Gewerbe- und ICaufmannsgericht) and is intrusted with a general 
supervision over the legal affairs of the city. Candidates who have passed their 
second legal examination and who have had successful administrative experience 
are requested to submit applications accompanied by testimonials and other 
suitable documents to the city clerk before August 20. 

“ Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

“July 17, 1000. 


“Tub Magistbat.” 
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may hope for appointment to the office of Sanitatsrat who 
has not a special knowledge of sanitary science. Applica- 
tions are received by the Magistrat and are transmitted by 
it to the council, usually with recommendations. Some- 
times they come from unpaid magistrates, occasionally from 
persons in civilian life, and frequently, in a large city, from 
men who have filled similar posts in smaller municipalities 
and who think that their work entitles them to promo- 
tion. In any case all the applications are carefully con- 
sidered, the records and qualifications of candidates are 
examined, and the list is narrowed down to two or three 
names before the council as a whole is called upon to make 
its selection. Tire Prussian city, in short, selects its high- 
est officials by substantially the same procedure that is fol- 
lowed by any well-organized business corporation. The 
council aims to obtain the highest skill which the stipend 
will command, and in making its choice it disregards al- 
most every consideration except the actual capabilities of 
the candidates as shown by their attainments and records. 

I’artisau interests play practically no part in the selection, Absenoo of 
— except, perhaps, that an applicant who is known MvesIrtS'’" 
to be an active Social Democrat would in all probability ^eieotion. 
find this fact very much against him, for even were he 
selected by the council the higher authorities would almost 
certainly refuse to confirm the choice. On the other hand, 
though offensive partisanship may bar a man from appoint- 
ment, partisan services, no matter how valuable, will never 
of themselves suffice to dictate his selection. 

The unpaid magistrates are not chosen for special apti- Unpaid 
tude in particular branches of mmiicipal administration, 
but for their general administrative, interest and capabili- . 
ties. The law prescribes no qualification for their selec- , 
tion save tliat they shall be residents of the city ; but. the 
council usually chooses them from the ranks of its own 
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members. Not infrequently, however, it goes outside and 
selects successful business men who may have had very 
little administrative experience. As the standard set is 
very high, and as acceptance of the post usually entails a 
personal sacrifice, the councils have not always found it 
easy to secure the men they want ; still, their success has 
been remarkable in view of the fact that the office de- 
mands most of the incumbent’s time without affording 
him any remuneration whatever. In a large city like 
Berlin it takes almost the entire time of the men selected ; 
hence only men of means and leisure can afford to serve. 
It is true that, according to the provisions of the Prussian 
law, any citizen who is chosen as an unpaid member of 
the administrative board must accept the appointment 
and serve at least three yeai'S or else pay a considerable 
fine. This provision is, however, of little advantage to 
the council ; for tlie average appointee would find it more 
economical to pay this fine over and over again than to 
give up to the city the time which the duties of the office 
require. The truth of the situation is that the post is 
highly attractive to prominent citizens who possess the 
leisure, the means, and the taste for administration. The 
same considei*ations which render it easy to secure a high 
class of men in the city councils operate with perhaps still 
greater effect in the case of the unpaid magistracy. 

Tlie duties of the Magistrat are set forth partly in 
the code of 1863^ and partly in the detailed instructions 
which were issued by the Prussian government at an 
earlier date ; but from time to time dui’ing the last lialf- 
century alterations in the scope of magisterial func- 
tions have been made by the higher authorities.® At 

1 Stadteordiiung, § 56. . 

2 These may be found in Jebens’s Die Tnstruktion fur die Stadt-Magistriite 
vom SS. Mai 1836 nach neustem liecht ^Berlin, 1001). 
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present tlie duties of the administrative board cover 
a wide range, and they do not fall naturally into con- 
venient groups. It may simplify matters somewhat, how- 
ever, if a distinction be made, first of all, between those 
powers and duties that belong to the Magistrat as a body, 
and those which appertain to the individual members as 
heads of tlie various commissions that control the civic 
departments. 

As an organ of government, the upper house of the mu- 
nicipal legislature, the Magistrat has powers which may 
be classified under nine main heads : — 

1. It is intrusted with the promulgation and enforce- 
ment of the national laws within the limits of the city, 
a function in the exercise of which it is, like the French 
mayor, the agent of the central government, and hence 
may act without concurrence on the part of the city 
council.^ During recent years its work in this field has 
been greatly increased : one need only mention the admin- 
istration of the national laws relating to the establish- 
ment of industrial courts in the cities, and of those 
relating to the various forms of state insurance, to make it 
clear that the Magistrat of every large city has to create 
and supervise a large amount of new administrative 
machinery.^ Moreover, by the extensive and steadily 
widening collectivist policy of the national government 
the routine work of the board has been greatly aug- 
mented. Finally, besides thus acting for the state in 
matters of civil policy, the Magistrat is the recognized 
local agent of the government in religious matters as well. 
It has, for example, immediate supervision of all church 
property within the civic limits ; it appoints the clergymen 

1 Stadteordnung, § 60, No. 1. 

® The so-termed “ Sozialpolitischen Versicherangsgesetze," which include the 
laws relating to state insurance against accident, aokness, and old age. For a 
list of these laws, see Lederinann, Die StSdteordnung, 219-220. 
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and church officials ; and it is- responsible for the general 
administration of the laws by which the relations of the 
church and state in Prussia are determined^ 

Gcnn;ui siiid lu the exercise of these functions the Prussian Magistral 
differs very distinctly from the uppei- house of an Ameri- 
municipal legislature. In the United States the 
iiumtiouH. laws and policy of a state are carried out, in the main, 
by authorities appointed directly by the state government 
and responsible to it alone ; the American municipali- 
ties are not, as a rule, intrusted with the administra- 
tion of new functions which the state from time to 
time assumes. When the legislature of Massachusetts 
recently made provision for tlie establishment of em- 
ployment bureaus in the larger cities of the common- 
wealth, it did not commit the execution of this law 
to the mayors or 1.o the aldermen or to any other 
municipal authoi'ity; on the contrary, it intrusted the 
work to a state officer. In Prussia this duty would, 
in all probability, have been given to the administra- 
tive boards of the various cities concerned ; indeed, the 
idea of committing the administration of laws to some 
authority not directly controlled by the law-making 
body runs through the whole German governmental system. 
In the United States federal laws are executed by 
federal officers, and violations are penalized by federal 
courts ; in Germany imperial laws are in the main 
administered by state officials and enforced by state 
courts. The imperial government, for example, frames 
the German tariff ; but the duties are collected by an 
official who owes his appointment to a state govern- 
ment. So, too, the German imperial pailiament makes 
provision for a system of industrial courts; but the 

'The “Kirohengemeinde-und Synodalordnuug" of September 10, 1873, espe- 
cially §§ 0, 23, 34, and 36. 
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organization of such tribunals and the appointment of 
the judges, instead of being undertaken by the Imperial 
authorities themselves, are thrown upon the states, to be 
by tliese in turn thrust upon the administrative boards 
of the cities concerned^ 

Although this system naturally lessens in some degree Menisanci 
the effectiveness of the state’s control over the carrying out uie*'Gcrln;in 
of its own laws and policy, it has at the same time some 
distinct advantages, not the least important of whicli lies 
in the fact that, by obviating the necessity of creating a 
new official or board for the administration of every new 
state function, it prevents the multiplication of state ma- 
chinery. In Massachusetts, where the opposite policy has 
been pursued, there are now more than a score of state 
commissions, most of them performing administrative 
functions which would in Prussia be committed to the 
local authorities. This delegation of state functions to the 
German municipal governments serves, moreover, to en- 
hance the dignity and prestige of the latter. Indeed, not 
a little of the honor which attaches to membership in the 
Magistrat comes from the fact that this body is not merely 
a local organ, but an important agent in the administration 
of state and imperial policy as well. 

2. In the second jdace, the Magistrat prepares the busi- 2 . rrepares'' 
ness which is to come before the. city council at its meet- thecouLir 
ings; and, after this business has passed the council, it 
has the responsibility of carrying the arrangements into ef- solves, 
feet. Not that the council has itself no initiative ; on the 
contrary, in many matters the two bodies ha\'c equal right 
of originating measufes. In actual practice, however, the 
council rarely does more than ask the Magistrat to present 
proposals in certain directions; not infrecjuently, indeed, it 

J “ Gewerbe-Gerichts-Gesetz vom 29. Jiili 1890” (in Beichs-Gesets-Blatt, 

1890, p. 141), and amending laws. 
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asks the administrative board to lay before it measures 
which it has itself fully elaborated in all their details. 
With all such requests the Magistrat usually complies. 
When a matter thus duly submitted has passed the council, 
it must be passed again by the Magistrat before it becomes 
effective ; and the latter body, it may be added, is entirely 
free to withhold assent if it deems the proposal to be “in 
opposition to the welfare of the city or the civic interests.” ^ 
Eftiations When the administrative board refuses its concurrence, 
two^boiiLea^ the couucil may bring the question to the attention of 
onimitturs higher authorities, who, if they deem the disagree- 
rent juris- ixieiit to DG inunical to the general interexSts of the city, 
diction. matter validity despite the opposition of 

the Magistrat. This, however, they have not often done. 
Though disagreements on important matters have not been 
rare, yet as a rule the Magistrat has been disposed to re- 
gard the council as being in a better position to reflect the 
wishes of the citizens, and hence has usually accepted its 
decisions whenever the question has been one of general 
policy. On the other hand, the council, recognizing that 
with matters and methods of detailed administration it has 
nothing to do, has not often ventured to intrude upon the 
domain of the Magistrat. 

8, Super. 3. To the Magistrat, again, belongs the actual supervision 
niciimi™' ' of *3,11 municipal undertakings (Gemeinde-Anstalten) and 
eutei'prises. departments of civic activity, a function in the exercise of 
which it is not required to consult the council except on 
points that involve expenditure of money.® Among the 
various civic affairs under its care are such matters 
as the maintenance, and repair of streets, the systems of 
water supply, sewage disposal, public lighting and transit, 
fire protection, and markets, the establishment and regula- 
tion of municipal savings-banks and loan-offices, the school 
1 stitdteordnung, § 66, No. 2. ® Stadteordnung, § 66, No. 3. 
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system of the city, and the whole list, of enterprises com- 
monly known as municipal services or civic utilities. In 
some cases — as, for example, in its supervision of the edu- 
cational system — the Magistral is rather closely circum- 
scribed in its actions by the hand of the state authorities ; 
but usually it enjoys a wide range of freedom. 

Of all enterprises that have been municipalized the ad- Natnreofii-n 
ministrative board has entire charge. Subject to the gen- 
era! rules relating to appointments, it names the permanent 
officials in charge, and is responsible for the selection of all 
the subordinate employees. In this sphere the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrat is complete, the council having no voice 
whatever. The actual work of administering the enter- 
prises is committed to the appropriate joint commissions 
(Deputationen), but the task of coordinating the work of 
these bodies rests upon the board as a whole. The Magis- 
trat is thus the focus of departmental administration. In 
the case of services provided by enfranchised private cor- Relations 
porations, it is supposed to see that the terms of the sorvicTooiv 
franchises are strictly observed. If a new franchise is potawons. 
to be drawn, it prepares the proposal and gives it full 
consideration before sending it to the council. All ne- 
gotiations with the corporations are carried on through 
the Magistrat ; if, for instance, any utility is to be taken 
over on the city’s behalf, it is the Magistrat that arranges 
all the plans. 

4. The Magistrat has charge of the municipal revenues, 4. Hustho 
so far, at least, as their collection and custody are con- revenuL”^ 
cerned.^ It does not determine the incidence or the meUiods 
of taxation, for in these matters the Prussian tax laws 
leave little or no discretion to any local authority ; but 
when the passage of the annual budget has enabled the 
rate of taxes to be fixed the administrative board has su- 


Stadteordming, § 56, No. 4. 
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pervision ovcsr the collection of them. It also has immediate 
charge of expenditures; no moneys may be paid out of ibe 
municipal treasuiy except upon the authority of the Mag- 
istrat. This authority it may use directly by its own vote, 
or may delegate it to one or more of its members ; as 
a body it retains the entire responsibility. The Magistral 
Auriita. is also atiswerahle for the proper auditing of all municipal 
accounts, and to this end must arrange for a raonihly “ re- 
vision. ” of them, as well as for a special audit to be made 
at least once a year. Of this yearly examination the coun- 
cil mus(;, by the terms of the municipal code, be notified in 
. advance in order that it may, if it so desires, depute one 
or more of its members to be present while the audit of the 
books is being carried on. The accounts of Prussian cities, 
unlike tbose of Frcncli, are not regularly audited by any 
higher state authority; but (.'ertain fiuiiiicial statements 
must be sent annually to the district or the provincial board, 
as the case inay be, and tbose authorities may draw atten- 
tion to any discrepancies. 

6. Cares for 5. To the Magistrat is further intrusted the care and 
ei'ty! maintenance of all municipal proj)orty, including not only 
lands and other real estate belonging to the city, but all 
memorials, momunents, and so on.i No municipal prop- 
erty may be sold or hypotliecated by the administrative 
board except with tire consent of the higher autliorities; 
but, save for this restriction, it may be managed as tire local 
officials think best. For the acquisition of new property, or 
for any improvements which iiivolveexpenditure, tlie concur- 
rence of lire council is of course essential ; but the acl.ual 
administration of all minor brnsiuess affecting civic property 
rests with the Magistrat alone. 

Closely related to the foregoing powers is that of grant- 
ing the use of streets and public places to public-service 

1 Stadteordnung, § 50, No. 5. 
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corporal ions. When any such permission is desired, the itspowto 
application, accompanied by the requisite data, is ordi- ciiI^sT/r 
narily cariicd directly to the administrative board, 
which it is at once referred to the proper joint eoinrais- 
sion for examination and report; if favorably received 
by this body, the request is then voted upon by the Mag- 
istral as a whole. After the general plan has been ap- 
proved, the matter is referred to .some member of the 
board in order tliat the precise terms of the franchise 
may be arranged ; and when these have been satisfactorily 
determined, the application goes to the council for its 
approval of the whole detailed plan. The latter may 
accept, amend, or reject the proposal ; or it may refer 
the whole matter hack to the Magistral for fiirtlier con- 
sideration. When the two bodies agree, their power to 
grant franchises is comprehensive : in no case is it neces- 
sary that the imoposal shall go before the voters at the 
polls in order to become operative. When, however, the 
two bodies fail to agree, tlie question must be determined 
hy the authorities of the district or the provimje. 

Altliough the Prussian cities Iiave been allowed to Powers of 
exercise a liberal degree of freedom in the matter of grant- autiioriuus 

ing or ■withholding rights in their own streets, the experi- in the matter 
» 1 1 , , , , . , offrandiiae 

ence of recent years has served to show that the higher grants. 

powers sometimes have to be reckoned with at unexpected 
points. The imperial and state governments, for example, 
own and operate all the railway, telegraph, and tele- 
plioue lines within the kingdom, and in connection with 
any of these public services assume the right to make 
use of the streets of any city without the permission of 
the local authorities. Moreover, by leaving in tiie hands 
of private corporations many of the smaller steam rail- 
ways whicli serve only local traffic, the state continues to 
regulate these lines by the law relating to light railways 
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(Kleinbahngesetz). This class of railways, however, it 
has commonly been assumed, does not include the electric 
tramways of a city. At any rate, the cities of Prussia 
have in general been left with a free hand in the matter 
of enfranchising companies to undertake this service, the 
authorities of the state merely ratifying any arrangements 
Case of the which the municipalities see fit to make. That the 
fanwayf''^* claims much more extensive and direct powers, 

however, was shown a few years ago, when the Prussian 
state authorities, acting under their own interpretation 
of the scope of the law relating to light railways, issued 
a decree prolonging until 1949 the franchise of the Greater 
Berlin Street Railway Company, which had originally 
been granted for twenty years only by the Berlin city 
government. This action on the part of the national 
ministry was taken in direct opposition to the vigorously 
expressed desires of the municipal authorities, and the 
issue of the decree evoked loud protests from the citizens 
in general. The incident serves to show that the respec- 
tive powers of state and city in regard to enfranchising and 
regulating the terms of franchises are not easy to define 
with precision. In this particular case there is every 
probability that, when the original franchise of the street 
I'ailway company expires in 1919, the Berlin authorities 
will strongly contest the legal power of the ministry 
to decree any prolongation of the term ; meantime 
they have made provisions for the building of municipal 
lines in those parts of the city whicli are not served 
by the company.' On the other hand, the national 
government, if it sees fit to insist upon its rights, will 

1 For a statement o£ the city’s side of this controversy, see the jBej'ic/ife a'«s 
Aiilass diis J^esuches der englischen Kommission sum Zwe.cJc des Studiums stadt- 
isclicr Mnriclihmi/en im Auslande (published in pamphlet form by the Berlin 
authorities in 1905), especialiy pp. 70-74. 
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undoubtedly be able to make good its claim to final 
control. Perhaps, however, it is hardly fair to lay too 
much stress upon this incident ; for at the time it occurred 
there was a good deal of friction between the civic and 
the national authorities. On the whole, the cities en- 
joy a generous degree of freedom in making arrangements 
with public-service corpor-ations and in settling for them- 
selves all matters relating to length of term, rates, pay- 
ments, and other incidents of a franchise. 

6. In the cities of France and of the United States the ,6. Appoints^ 


the mayor, ^ and in the cities of Great Britain with the coun- 
cil.® In the Prussian cities it is vested in neither of these 


oi'gans, but is give n tQ _the administrative board, or Magis- 
trajjj® To this general statement there are. however, some 
exceptions. In the first place, the appointing power of 
the Magistrah appei tains to pud ofTces only the unpaid 
oBicials of, the municipal ty being chosen by the city coun- 
cil ; but, although the latter class includes such important 
blSi'cials as the citizen deputies (Burgercleputirter), the 
district-poor officers (Armenpfleger), and many others, 
it may fairly be said that nearly all the more responsible 
posts in the civic service are filled by paid officers. In 
the second place, although the Magistrat has the right to 
appoint all paid officials, it is required by law, before 
any such, appointment is definitely made, to submit the 
name of the proposed appointee to the council in order 
that this body may enter its protest if it sees fit to do so. 

Not that the council can actually prevent an appointment Consuita- 
which the Magistrat desires to make ; its part in the 
matter is con-sultative only.* The Magistrat submits the 


1 Above, p. 68. ^ Below, p. 294. » Stadtcordnmig, § 66, No, 6. 

^ On the scope and importance of these limitations, see Ledermann’s Die 
Stadtcordnung, 263-282, and his Anstelhmg iind Versorgung der Kommimal- 
beamten (Berlin, 1899). 
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name to the council ; and the latter, if it has any objec- 
tion to the candidate, enters such objection on its records 
and transmits it in due course to the administi’ative board, 
wiiidi is supposed to weigh the soundness of the criticism 
before definitively ratifying the appointment. If the Magis- 
ti'at regards the objection as important and reasonable, it 
usually witlidraws its proposal; but it is not bound to 
do so, nor floes the council possess in any sense a right; to 
Ceruiiiiip- dictate appointments.^ In the third place, the appointing , 
miairnmi- power of the administrative board is in some cases sub- 
flrmaOon. supervision of the higher authorities, — that is, 

some of its appointments do not become effective until 
they have received the approval of some district or pro- 
vincial officer or board.^ This is true, for example, of 
all officials of the police service, and of many officers 
Minor ap- Connected witli the educational system. Finally, a,., large 

madriy*** numbe r of ths,.jninoa' municipal einployees (Qnterbeam- 

ten) are, as a matter of practice, not appointtMl by the 
admiuistratjve. hoard.. itself, but hj- the vajiious^omt com- 
missions (Deputationen) which, have charge eff the civic 
departments. True, the Magistrat is responsiBle for all 
such appointments, and it may at any time and for any 
reason withhold the power from the commissions ; hut it 
ordinarily allows them entire liberty. Subject to these 
four limitations, the Magistoat ranks as the appointing 
authority in the Prussian city. 

Absence oi In making aijpointments the administrative board is not 
OT^cereg- closely restricted by any system of civil service rules, but 
nbitions. most instances is left with a wide latitude of choice. In 
the case of a liigher post, the national laws frequently pro- 
vide that the appointee shall have certain professional 
qualifications, a requirement which maybe said to apply 

1 .Tebens, Die NiafKoem’dnetoi, 180-101. 

“0. Oertel, Die StaiUeordnung, 320 S. 
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to practically all the officers whose duties are of a technical 
nature ; but the cities do not themselves hold qualifying 
examinations for such positions. It is merely demanded 
that the appointees shall have satisfied certain requirements 
imposed by the national government for appointment to 
the national service, — demands that may be met, in most 
cases, by taking certain examinations before a state board 
which the Prussian authorities maintain for the purpose.^ 

These examinations are qualifying and not competitive ; in 
Prussian cities no appointments are made as the result of 
competitive tests, as they sometimes are in America, The 
state examinations merely determine eligibility; and 
within the large lists of eligihles the Magistral has full 
discretion.^ 

With very few exceptions alHmpqrtant aijpmntmenls in Tenure and 
the regular municipal service are made for hie. Certain 
powers of disciplining officials by suspension, fine, aird even 
imprisonment are, it is true, given to the Biirgermeister 
but only the Magistrat may renrove an officer from his 
post, and even rir this power it is subject to the right of 
the removed official to carry his case before tire higher ad- 
ministrative authorities and to secure reinstatement in 
case good cause for his removal be not shown. Jn^most 
instances the Magistrat determines the salaries or rernri- 
nerations of the city employees; but sometimes the irrini- 
imrrir remuiiei-alion is fixed Icy national law or by deci'ee 
of the higher local .authorities. Within the lines laid down 

1 The beat convenient treatise on the rules of law relating to tlie municipal 
service is Hugo Preuss’s Das stadtische Amtsrecht in Dreussen (Berlin, 1902). 

Other serviceable works on the same subject are F. Kromski’s Preussisohe 
ICommunalbeamtengesetzge'bung (Berlin, 1901), and Kautz and Appelius’s 
Pretissisches IComiminalbeamtenrecht (Berlin, 1900). 

^ An important limitation in the nature of what we commonly term “veter- 
ans’ preference ” has been imposed by the national laws. The provisions of 
these enactments are summarized iu Ledermann’s Die Stddteordnung, 296 f£. 

“ See below, p. 193. . 
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by the national government the Magistrat also determines 
, the rules relating to retirement and pensions^ 

7. Has the 1 T. To the Magistrat is committed the responsibility of 
dofumLte. ‘Caring properly for all the records, deeds, contracts, and 

other important official documents belonging to the munici- 
pality.® This duty it may discharge by transferring the 
documents to the provincial or national archives, as in 
some cases it is permitted to do ; or it may provide and 
maintain a safe depository for them in the city itself. The 
immediate task of caring for the records is usually com- 
mitted to some individual member of the administrative 
board, ■who performs the duties of municipal archivist. 

8. Repre- 8. In all official relations with the higher authorities, 
XnWpL- * or with other municipalities, or with private corporations 
poration”’^ and individuals, the Magistrat acts as the representative 

of the city.® Through it, therefore, all the .official corre- 
spondence is carried on. The Bvirgermeister, it is true, 
usually signs the papers in the name of the Magistrat; 
but the city is actually bound only when the signature of 
some other member is also appended as evidence that the 
board has assumed responsibility. Except as agent of the 
administrative body, the Biirgermeister has no right to 
represent the city in any official transaction ; nor may the 
council undertake direct relations with any authority, na- 
tional or local, other than the Magistrat. 

A Residual] 9. Finally, the administrative board is charged with the 
! powers. / distribution of work among civic authorities and officials, 
with the enforcement of all national laws within the 
municipal limits, and with the pi’oper performance of all 
duties, whether permanent or transitory, wliich may be in- 
trusted to it by any higher authority.* It must see that 
all the fields of local administration are properly covered, 

^ See also below, p. 190. a Stadteordniing, § 50, No. 7. 

« Stadteordnung, § CO, No. 8. * Stadleordiiung, § 60, No. 9. 
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that there is no overlapping of minor jurisdictions, and 
that there is no friction between subordinate officials. In 
a word, it is the organ which is .eJtpected to keep all the 
wheels of the local executive machine working smoothly. 

It is the apex of the local system of administration, and 
the connecting link between the municipal and the national 
authorities. 

From the foregoing classification of powers and functions General in- 
it will be seen that the administrative board is a very 
influential organ. Its jurisdiction includes almost all the 
powers that are in American cities intrusted to the mayor, 
the, heads of departments, the .various., civic boards, and, 
in such of the cities as have the, bicameral system,, to . the 
board of aldermen. It is not only the upper house of the 
municipal legislature, but, contrary to the principle of sep- 
aration of powers which has obtained careful recognition 
in the framework of the American city, it is also the sole 
important executive organ. Being technically the creature 
of the city council by virtue of its appointment by that 
body, it might be expected to permit the council to dictate 
the course of executive policy ; but by reason of the long 
terms of office for which its members are elected, and 
especially of the exclusive powers which it exercises, it 
has been able to maintain an attitude of vigorous indepen- 
dence. It is, in fact, at once the most indigenous, the most 
striking, and the most successful organ in the whole range 
of German local government; for it concentrates enough 
power to be effective in action, and at the same time its 
members are held sufficiently amenable to popular control. 

.But while a large and important share in the actual Powers and 
administration of the city’s affairs is assumed by the Magistrates 
Magistrat as a body, service at its meetings does not 
by any means constitute all the work which its members 
are called upon to perform. On the contrary, the duties 
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wliicli the individual members of the administrative board 
undertake as chairmen of the various joint commissions 
(Deputationen) make by far the larger demands upon 
tlieir time and attention^ Final powers in all the mattei’s 
just enumerated rest, it is true, with the board as a whole ; 
V)ut in actual practice a large portion of them are virtually 
delegated to the several joint commissions, and in these 
bodies individual members of the Magistrat exercise a 
large inlluence. This influence is particularly strong on the 
Xiart of the cliairmen of the commissions, who are almost 
invariably members of the administrative board. 

The system of fii'ocedure in the Magistrat does not pre- 
sent any noteworthy features. Its meetings are held more 
fixiquently than those of , the council, and they Ave not open 
to the public. . An attendance of half the members is 
usually sufficient to constitute a quorum, but in the largest 
cities a third only is required. Any question may be de- 
cided by a simxfle ma jority o f those jireseht' ; in cases of 
appointment the successful candidate must secure this 
majority, and not merely a plurality over his competitors 
for the post. If no one obtains it on the first vote, all 
the candidates except the two who stood highest drop 
out, and the second ballot decides between these two. 
Secret ballots are very rarely used ; on most matters the 
members of the Magistrat vote openly. On important 
questions there is, no doubt, much difference of opinion 
among them ; but, since the meetings are private, little 
information regarding such contentions evei’ reaches the 
ears of the councillors or the general public. All deci- 
sions of the hoard come into public view as unanimous 
resolutions, a fact which has obviously had great influence 
in strengthening the popular impression concerning its 
cleai'-cut and businesslike methods. Indeed, in all prob- 
1 See below, pp. 199 f£. 
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ability this deliberation behind closed doors enables the 
Magistrat to reach its conclusions more readily than it 
could do if every proposal were discussed concurrently in 
the newspapers and on the street corners. It is able to 
keep its plans to itself until it has fully elaborated them, 
and then to bring them forward in its own time and way, 
with all the weight and prestige which naturally attach 
to a unanimous report. 

The Magistrat conducts its business somewhat infor- Publication 
mally ; for not only is it in general a comparatively small 
body, but its business is almost wholly of a strictly execu- 
tive nature, and at every meeting there is a great deal to 
do. Though it keeps a record of each session, it publishes 
nothing but the final resolutions, which are printed in .fhe 
official organ of the municipality.^ Such of them as may 
need the concurrence of the council are also put on the 
docket of that body before its next meeting. 

All meetings of the Magistrat are presided over by the chairman- 
Biirgermeister, who, besides having the usual powers of a Magistrat. 
chairman, is empowered by law to declare out of order 
any proposal -vyhich may seem to him “ to be cpntrar^^^^ 
the public interest.”* This comprehensive and important 
prerogative, however, which might easily be abused were 
it not that any ruling of the Bm-germeister under this provi- 
sion may be set aside by the higher authorities on the com- 
plaint of the Magistrat, the Biirgermeisters have used very 
sparingly. 

The Btirgermeister of a German city does not, like the The Burger- 
mayor of a French or of an American municipality, con- 
stitute a separate organ of city government. Like the 
English mayor, he is the presiding officer of that body 

1 In Berlin this publication is entitled Cfemeinde-Blatt der JECaupt- und 
Jiesidenestadt Berlin, herausgegehen nom Magistrat. 

“ Stadteordnung, § 67. 
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which exercises the administrative powers of the city; 
in relation to his fellow-members he is frimus inter pares, 
their colleague, not their superior. He does, to be sure, 
possess some important special prerogatives ; but these are, 
on the whole, scarcely sufficient to give him rank as an 
Naturs of independent official. He is the chief magistrate of the 
iiisoffloe. titular head of the municipal government, and 

bis office is the pivotal point in the machinery of civic 
administration ; but he is not the dominating or control- 
ling agent in directing administrative policy. He may, 
indeed, fairly be said to occupy a post which, in point of 
actual influence, is about midway between the positions 
held by the English mayor on the one hand and the 
History of American mayor on the other.^ 

tiiopost, Y2]e office of Biirgermeister is a very old one, for the 
German free cities had such officials as early as the thir- 
teenth century at least. During the later medieval period 
the Biirgermeister exercised a general oversight in civic 
affairs, especially in those connected with taxation and 
expenditure,* and continued to do so down into the nine- 
teenth century, when in the Stein reorganization of 1808 
the office vras put upon a somewhat different footing. 
The code of 1863 defined the place and powers of the Biirg- 
evmeister in terms that were not altogether explicit; but 
during the last half-century a large number of decrees of the 
higher authorities and decisions of the administrative courts 
have served to give the jurisdiction of the office a fair degree 
of definiteness. During this period the powers of the Biirg- 

1 Some interesting facts relating to the position and powers of this official 
may he found in an article on “ The Biirgermeister, Germany’s Chief Municipal 
Magistrate,” recently published by one of my students, Mr. Josoiih Torrey 
Bishop, in the American Political Science Jleview, II. 39C-410 (May, 1008). 

2 details relating to the earlier history of the office may be found in 
G. L. von Maurer’s Geschichie der Siddteverfassung in Deutschland (4 vols., 
Erlangen, 1809-1871), 1. 631 ff. 
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ermeister have been slightly increased, but only slightly; 
for it has apparently not been the aim of the higher 
authorities to use this official rather than the Magistral 
as the local agent of central administration, nor has it 
been their policy, as it has been that of American cities, 
to seek greater administrative efficiency by localizing 
greater responsibility in a single hand.^ 

Every Prussian city has its Burgermeister, and the larger Numhei of 
cities have two. When there are two, they are sometimes 
known as the first and second Burgermeister respectively, 
but more often as the Oberburgermeister and the Burger- 
meister, the former designation being employed, howevei’, 
only when it has been given by special patent from the 
crown.^ The second Burgermeister (when there .are two) 
acts as the representative of his senior colleague when- 
ever the latter is absent or incapacitated, or whenever 
special functions pertaining to the office are delegated to 
him ; otherwise he ranks as a paid member of the admin- 
istrative board. Like the other members of the Magistrat, BUrgermeis- 
ttie BiirgermeisLer is selected by . the city council, which, eieotSby 
in making its selection, follows the procedure already de- 
tailed.® The range of choice is not confined to 
of the municipality ; as a matter of practice, indeed, the 
post is, in the larger cities, almost always filled by the 
election of some one who has already demonstrated his 
administrative capabilities as Burgermeister in a smaller 
municipality. Sometimes the choice is made from among 
the paid members of the local Magistrat, and occasionally 
the appointee has been taken from the state service; but Previous ad- 
in any case the man selected for the post in any important experienueia 
city is an expert who has already had successful adminis- 

1 On this point see Edwin A. Greenlaw’s essay on “Tho Office of Mayor in 
the United States,” in Municipal Affairs, HI. 33 if. (March, 1899). 

“ Oertel, Die Stiidteordnung, 140. * Above, pp. 100-167. 
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trative experience, and who owes his appointment largely 
if not wholly to his individual abilities and achievements 
Contrast in that held. In tliis respect the Prussian Biirgermeister 

'oerraau “^^7 clearly differentiated from the administrative heads 

mot, hods Qf French, English, and American cities. In all tlrese 

and require- ’ ° 

montsand places the mayor is almost invariably some private citizen 
other coim- vvlio leavcs his ordinary vocation for a year or a few years, 
and during this period devotes a part or the whole of his 
time to the service of the municipality, expecting not to 
make a life-work of local administration, but, when his 
term is ended, to return to private life and to his private 
business. He may or may not have had some experience 
in municipal affairs. In France the mayor, as has been 
seen, is almost sure to have had at least four years’ expe- 
rience as a member of the communal council, and has 
usually served a terra as adjoint.^ In the United States, 
however, the citizen who is elected to the office of mayor 
is more commonly one who has had little or no municipal 
experience at all; for lengtliy service in the civic legis- 
lature is likely to identify a man with various measures 
and movements which, whatever their nature, are liable 
to make liim as many enemies as Mends and thus to 
render him at an actual disadvantage in a voting con- 
test with a candidate who has no local record at all. 
The aspirant for tlie mayoralty in an American city must 
above all things be a good candidate, — that is to say, he 
must be a good vote-getter in a direct election under a 
system of manhood suffrage; his capabilities and expe- 
rience as an administrator are, matters which are, too fre- 
Gorman queutly and very unfortunately, regarded as of secondary 
forTa*™ ox Burgerraeister, on the other liand, is an 

pert. expert, a professional administrator, who looks upon his 
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office as a career, who seeks the post on his public record, 
and who expects jjromotion upon this alone. 

The Prussian city council selects the Burgermeister in Procedure in 
very much the same way as a business corporation selects Bfegemers- 
its general manager or other executive head. It casts about ‘®''- 
among the smaller corporations engaged in the same sort 
of business, and proceeds to rob one of these of its chief 
official by offering him a post which is more attractive. 

The smaller cities sometimes advertise for applicants, but 
the larger ones usually find a field of choice all ready . 
for them. If a certain city like Berlin or Frankfort or 
Breslau desires to fill its chief magisterial post, it natu- 
rally looks to those men who have been commanding 
attention by their success as Burgei-meisters or paid 
magistrates in cities of smaller size. It examines the rec- 
ords and qualifications of such officials, and soon elimi- 
nates all but a few names, the choice usually lying 
between no more than three or four candidates by the 
time the question comes before the council. In making 
the selection the members may of course be influenced 
to some slight extent by partisan prejudices; but even 
at the worst this evil would not be attended by seriously 
detrimental results, for all the candidates are men who 
possess undoubted claims to consideration upon their 
administrative records. 

When the council has made its selection, its choice Royal 
must receive the approval of the higher powers in order 
to become valid. In the smaller cities this approval is 
had from i.he authorities of the province ; but in all 
cities of over one hundred thousand population it must 
bo obtained from the king,^ who usually gives or withholds 
concurrence on the advice of the minister of the interior. 

This royal right to confirm the council’s choice lias not 
1 Stiidteordnung, § 33. 
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in general been used in any unreasonable manner or 
made to serve either personal or partisan animosities; 
indeed, the royal assent has commonly been looked upon 
Tiiis ap- as a mere formality. A few years ago, however, the 
mraetimra German emperor, in his capacity as king of Prussia, 
withheld, showed that the royal prerogative was something more 
than a bare theory by flatly declining to confirm the choice 
of a Burgermeister selected by the municipal council of 
Berlin. The council, taken aback by this somewhat un- 
expected move, promptly chose the same candidate a 
second time and submitted his name again for the 
royal approval ; bub the minister refused to present the 
matter to his Majesty on the ground that the same 
name could not legally be returned. After a long dead- 
lock between the royal and the municipal authorities, 
during which the office remained vacant, the council 
receded from its stand by selecting a new aspirant whose 
appointment was finally, after a year’s delay, indorsed 
by the emperor. Too much stress ought not, however, 
to be laid upon this incident as showing the strict con- 
trol exercised by the higher authorities of Prussia over 
the administrative affairs of the cities; for the episode 
occurred in the capital, where the personal interest of 
the monarch in local administration is naturally great, 
and, furthermore, it happened at a time when there were 
several other matters of friction between his Majesty 
but is ordi- and the city council.^ Ordinarily it is rare for either 
the provincial or the royal authorities to refuse to sanc- 
tion any reasonable selections which the councils may 
make; but it maybe that the councils refrain from pre- 

1 Further details relating to this episode may be found ia a ooniniiinioat, ion 
from Professor R. C. BrookSi published under the title “Berlin without an 
Oherhurgermeister,” in Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, XIV. 94-08 (July, 1899). 
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senting objectionable nominations. There have been one 
or two cases in smaller municipalities in which con- 
firmation has been refused because the local councils 
sought to appoint to office men who were avowed Social 
Democrats in politics ; but such incidents are of greater 
interest as showing the national government’s intolerance 
of this political party than as evidencing its interfer- 
ence with the principle of municipal home rule. The 
higher authorities have full power to refuse confirma- 
tion on any ground, and even without stating their 
objections ; but, on the whole, refusals are extremely 
infrequent. 

The term for which a Bvirgermeister is selected is 
usually twelve years ; but in several of the large cities — 
in Leipsic, Hanover, and Dresden, for example — the 
appointment is made for life. When an official has 
served his first term satisfactorily, a second term of 
twelve years is almost certain to follow; and there are 
Biirgermeisters who are now serving their third terms.^ 
The tendency of the whole system is to keep the chief 
magistrate in office for a long period ; hence vacancies 
rarely occur save through the death of an official or be- 
cause of his resignation to accept some higher position. 
In the ten largest cities of Prussia taken together the 
present Biirgermeisters have held their posts for an 
average of slightly more than ten years, the individual 
periods ranging from five to twenty years. Security and 
length of tenure are, indeed, two of the most striking 
features of the office. 

The time actually spent in the chief magistracy, how- 

^ Horr Oberbiivgermeistor Haken of Stettin has been in offtce since 1878, and 
has now served more than half of his third term. Btandeof Halle has held his 
post ainoB 1882, Becker of Cologne since 1886. Bender of Breslau, Adiekea of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Tramm of Hanover have each been in office since 
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ever, does not by any means usually repre.sent the whole 
of the official’s actual administrative experience ; for 
election as Biirgermeister is almost invariably preceded 
by service in some subordinate municipal position. The 
Oberburgermeister has usually served as Biirgermeister, 
and the latter, in turn, as a paid magistrate or chief of 
administration in some smaller city. The present Ober- 
biirgermeister of Berlin, Herr Kirschner, served the cities 
of Bromberg and Breslau before coming to tlie capital 
as second Biirgei'meister ; Herr Trondlin, who has been 
chief magistrate of Leipsic since 1899, was for no less 
than twenty-three years previously second Biirgermeister 
of the city ; Dr. Bender of Breslau was formerly Biirger- 
meister of Thorn ; and Dr. Adiches of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main served a term as Btirgermeister of Altona. Indeed, if 
one were to average the actual time spent by the chief 
magistrates of the larger cities in acquiring administra- 
tive experience, one would in all probability find that the 
mean term amounted to a score of years or more.^ 

As German salaries go, the Biirgermeisters are welbpaM 
officials, the stipends ranging from thirty-six , thousand 
marks per annum in cities like Berlin and Frankfort to 
three or four tliousand marks in the smallest municipali- 
ties.® Ordinarily there is also a substantial allowance in 
lieu of an official residence; and the pension provisions ai’e 
unusually liberal, an annual allowance of half the regular 
salary being given after tw.elye years’ service, or an allot- 
ment of two-thirds after ...a, service, of twenty-four years.'* 

1 Short sketches of the public life and services of each of the leading German 
Burgemmlaters may be found in Joseph KUrscluier’s Staats-, Mof-, und Konmu- 
nales Kandlmcdi (Berlin, 1907), and in Werist's? (Berlin, 1908). 

® In some other large cities the stipends (exolasive of allowance.s) are as fol- 
lows : Leipsic, Magdeburg, and Cologne, each 26,000 marks ; Dresden, 20,000 
marks ; Hanover, 17,000 marks. 

® The municipal pension system is regulated by national law, and henoq is 
uniform in all the municipalitios. See Ledermann, Ztia BtMtoordnumj., 418-447. 
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The remuneration of the chief Burgermeister of Frankfort- Romunera- 
on-the-Main (including allowances) is about the equiva- p“red with 
lent of the salary paid to the mayor of Boston, a city of 
nearly twice the size; indeed, if one compares the cities chief execu- 
of the United States as a whole with those of the Ger- 
man Empire, one finds that the latter are the more liberal 
in the payment of their chief officials- It is to be remem- 
bered, furthermore, that the Burgermeister has no political 
organization to support financially, that he has no expen- 
sive election campaigns to conduct, and that he is not 
expected to make heavy outlays for charitable and other 
purposes during his term of office. It is not considerations 
of salary alone, however, which attract men of ability to 
the municipal service and prevail ripon them to select 
local administration as a career. It is rather the security 
of tenure, the liberal pension, the important public services 
which an incumbent may render, and the high social 
prestige attaching to the office, that cause the post of 
Burgermeister to be ranked as a prize even by the ablest. 

According to the letter of the law the powers of Powers oi 
the Burgermeister are not' extensive. In the act of 1853 
they are enunciated very briefly, little jurisdiction being 
specified other than that of presiding at meetings of the 
administrative board and directing the general coin-se of 
municipal administration; but in the letter of instructions 
which the national authorities issued some years previ- 
ously and which is still in force, they are defined somewhat 
more explicitly,^ Prom a study of the law alone, how- 
ever, one cannot obtain an accurate idea of the official’s 
duties, for much depends upon the character of the in- 
dividual who may occupy tlie post. A Burgerm.eis{,er 
who so desires may leave almost every important matter 
to the administrative boardj, and may content himself 

1 Jobens, Die Instruktion. fur die Stadt-Maglstrdte vom SS. Mai J.8S5, § 20. 
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with following rather than leading its counsels. On 
the other hand, an official of pronounced individuality 
and vigor may even dominate the board, and thus make him- 
self an influential factor in the direction of municipal 
policy. Such a one is Dr. Adickes of Frankfort, who 
for more than a decade has been a towering influence in 
the administration of that city, and who by his marked 
success in the field of local administration has acquired 
a reputation which extends far beyond the bounds of his 
own land. The office, in short, is one that possesses suffi- 
cient flexibility to make it capable of adaptation to the 
powers and tastes of different men. 

First among the Btirgermeister’s ordinary functions is 
that of presiding at all meetings of the Magistrat. He 
prepares the business which is to be considered, and sees 
to it that all matters come before the board in proper 
form. By the terms of the municipal code he is author- 
ized to prevent the introduction of any proposal which 
is opposed to the general interest of the city or which 
contravenes the laws of the land ; but this power, as has 
been seen, he uses very sparingly.* As presiding officer 
he determines all questions relating to « order, rank, and 
dignity” in the Magistrat, and interprets the board’s own 
rules relating to procedure,^ When the Magistrat reaches 
a decision upon any point, he must see that this decision 
is duly communicated, if communication be necessary, to 
the city council. When, on the other hand, the adminis- 
trative body has exclusive juri.sdiction in the matter, it 
is the task of the Burgermeister to see that its resolutions 
are at once carried into effect. To this end he may issue 
ordinances, or “instructions,” which fill in the necessary 

* Above, p. 183. 

^ Die Instrulctionfdr die Stadt-Magistratevom S5. Mai 1835, especially § 20, 
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details, and may allot the work of executing the Magis- 
trat’s resolutions to the appropriate authorities^ In a 
word, he is the executive . agent of _ the administrative 
board, preparing business for its consideration and super- 
vising the execution of its orders. In the latter capacity 
he may liave much or little discretion ; the actual amount 
will depend somewhat upon the degree of confidence 
which the members of the board put in the judgment 
and ability of their chief. 

Besides guiding the deliberations and business of the supervisory 
Magistrat as a body, the Biirgermeister exercises super- 
visory jurisdiction over the work of its individual mem- 
bers, and indeed over that of all municipal officers. 

Unlike the chief executives in the cities of France and the 
United States, he makes no important appointments, for 
this function belongs either to the administrative board or 
to the council ; but he apportions the various departments Appoints 
of civic administration to the appropriate joint commissions, vaTou's ^ 
and he determines who shall be members of these comniis- 

missions.. 

sions,® selecting some from the Magistrat, some from the 
council, and some from the citizen deputies. He may, 
furthermore, rearrange and reconstitute the commissions 
as he sees fit, a jurisdiction which gives him great influence 
in directing the civic departments if he chooses to make his 
own policy effective through these channels. Having or- 
ganized the commissions and allotted their tasks, he is re- 
sponsible for seeing that the various kinds of work are 
properly coordinated and that those in the pay of the city 
perform their duties properly. Complaints concerning all Has (liadpii- 
civic officials and employees are made to him directly, and ovarifmr^^ 
he is vested witli disciplinary power over the whole mu- 
nicipal service.® He may suspend, fine, or even imprison 

1 Dia InstrueMion far die Stadt-Magistrate vom S5. Mai 1835, especially § 20, 

No. 4 Ibid. 'Bo. 2. 8 Stadteordming, § 68. 
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tiny official who has appeared remiss in his duties ; but his 
power to remove is closely circumscribed by the jurisdic- 
tion of the administrative courts, and from his local dis- 
ciplinary measures appeal may be made to the higher 
administrative authorities. When the removal of any offi- 
cial seems to be urgently demanded by the best interests 
of the municipality, the Biirgermeister may displace him 
provided he forthwith notify the Magistrat. Indeed, with 
the assent of the district authorities he may even remove 
a member of the administrative board itself.* 

Another duty allotted to the Biirgermeister is that of 
inspecting from time to time the various municipal depart- 
ments, in order to see, as the instructions express it, “ that 
an active spirit prevails throughout the service.” He re- 
ceives the departmental reports, which in due course he 
lays before the administrative board ; and he is at liberty 
to call for further information from any civic department. 
One of his special duties is to supervise the affairs of the 
city treasury, and in particular to see that the Magistrat 
makes provision for the proper and regular auditing of 
accounts. If he thinks it desirable, he may cause a special 
audit or investigation to be undertaken in any department 
at any time. When difficulties or friction arise between 
departments, it is usually the function of the Btirger- 
meister to settle such misunderstandings. Under all 
circumstances, in short, he is expected to keep the ma- 
chinery of civic administration in smooth working order 
at every point. 

Besides attending to all these duties, the Burgermeister 
has a hand in the police administration of the city. In 
Prussian municipalities of. oyer. 100,000 population the 
police may be in charge of a national commissioner a,p- 

1 For exact refarenoes to the various laws and decisions relating to the Btirg- 
ermeister's disoiiAinary powers, see Oertel’s Die Stadteordnung, 378. 
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pointed by and I'esponsible to the Prussian goyernment; 
but in all except the largest cities the control of the civic 
police service is given to the Biirgermeister, v\dio in this 
sphere acts as the agent of the state authorities, with powers 
corresponding somewhat closely to those of the French 
maired He has general charge of all matters relating to 
police organization, discipline, and duties; but his dis- 
ci'etionary power is somewhat closely circumscribed by 
the state regulations in regard to police administration 
and functions.^ He issues the usual police ordinances; Scope of the 
but before promulgating them he must usually consult fev’s^powe™ 
with the Magistral, whose assent is always required when 
the ordinance deals with matters .pertaining to the public police- 
safety. The actual work of police administration is, of 
course, performed by the chief police commissioner, who 
in all cities which do not have state police control is ap- 
pointed by the Btirgermeister, though from a range of 
choice that is rendered somewhat narrow by the strictness 
of the national laws relating to promotions in the police 
service. The power to remove this commissioner may 
be exercised only by the higher authorities, who also 
have the sole right to displace even the subordinate 
officers in the municipal police department. In the whole 
matter of police administration the Prussian national 
government has maintained an unyielding grip. 

The various functions included within the scope of the 
term “ police administration ” ai*e much more numerous police lunc-, 

^ , 5 tionaiuGc/- 

and more comprehensive in Prussia than in England or in many. ,,v 

1 Stiidteordnung, § 62. 

2 'Pile whole matter of local police administration and control (ortliclie Poli- 
zei-Verwaltung) was dealt with by a comprehensive statute in 1850 (“ Gesetz 
tiberdiePolizei-Verwaltung vom 11. Miirz 1850,” in Gesets-Sanmlnng fur .1.850, 
pp. 265 f£.) ; but this code has been considerably altered by subsequent legisla- 
tion. The present state of the laws relating to local police control may be 
studied in Arnstedt’s Has PreMsssiscfecPolizeirec/it (Berlin, 1905). 
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the United States. In Prassia the phrase covers not alone 
the protection of life and property, but the maintenance 
of security, order, and ease of intercourse upon the i)ublic 
streets, squares, bridges, and rivers; the supervision, of 
markets and the sale of provisions, in general ; the en.force- 
ment of rules relating to the opening and closing of places 
of business; the oversight of public assemblies; the 
supervision of hotels, lodging-houses, caf6s, and places of 
amusement; the protection of the public health and the 
abatement of nuisances ; and the supervision of all matters 
relating to the registration of strangers and aliens, as well 
as to the enrolment of citizens in the official records of the 
municipality.^ The exercise of this last-named function 
alone concentrates in the police-stations a large amount of 
clerical routine and engages the attention of a great many 
officials. Every person, citizen or alien, who comes into a 
police district must promptly file his Anraeldung with the 
officers of the district station ; and every person leaving 
the district must similarly file his Abmeldung. These 
documents are prepared in triplicate, one copy being re- 
tained at the local station (Polizei-Revier), another sent to 
the city police headquarters, and a third to the national 
Tiieieooid- police headquarters in Berlin. This recording of personnel 
(Meldewesen), which in many respects corresponds to the 
French system of maintaining the &.at civil, is of fun- 
damental importance in sevei’al branches of Prussian civic 
administration ; for the police records are used by several 
other municipal departments in their work, notably by the 

1 Von Hippel’s ZfandftMcIi der Polr'seJwTOaZSvnflT (Berlin, 1906) is the test 
convenient miinual to nse in studying the organization and functions of the dif- 
ferent hranohes of the service into which the Prassian police system is divided, 
IJartioularly the local police (Ortspolizei). A very serviceable chapter on the 
subject, with elaborate references to the various laws and to the administrative 
jurisprudence, may he found in Hue de Grais’s 2randi)«e/t der Fe!/ass?m5f MJid 
Ferwatotnp (17th ed., Berlin, 1906), 313-400. 
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poor-relief administration and by the bureau vvhicli pre- 
pares the voter's’ listsd 

From the foregoing rather cursory sketch of the Burger- Tim Biirg- 
meister’s powers it will be seen that his jurisdiction falls "mpami 
considerably short of that usually exercised by the Ameri- 
can mayor. He does not possess the appointing power, mayM. 
he has no veto over the resolutions of the municipal legis- 
lature, and no important part in the preparation of the 
municipal budget. Though he does, to be sure, enjoy some 
special authority of distinct importance, he can hardly be 
ranked as an independent factor in civic administi'ation. 
The.real municipal executive is thp of which the 

Burgermeister is simply the presiding officer and formal 
head. As such he takes precedence over his colleagues on 
all ceremonious occasions, and usually represents the munic- 
ipality at state or imperial festivities ; but these incidents 
of his office do not necessarily indicate, any more than do 
similar ones in the case of the English mayor, that he is a 
dominating agent in the guidance of municipal policy. 

Much of the efficiency of Prussian municipal administra- The Prua- 
tion has doubtless been due to the fact that the city coun- 
oil has attained a high standard as a deliberative body, its 
decisions on important questions of municipal policy bear- tion.” 
ing almost invariably the marks of sound and careful 
judgment. Still more of the efficiency, perhaps, may be 
attributed to the uniqixe capacity for prompt and effective 
administrative action which the Magistrat, through its 
peculiar composition, powers, and procedure, possesses as 
an executive body. The carefully-weighed decisions of the 
council, however, and the businesslike instructions of the 
Magistrat woidd lose much of tlieir high value were it not 
for the work of the subordinate bodies which immediately 

1 On these functions, see F.Throl’s Das polizeUiche Meldewesen (Berlin, 1897), 
and M. Koehne’s PoUzei und Publikum (Berlin, 1897). 
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supervise the various civic departments and seek to carry- 
out, in spirit as well as in letter, the instructions that 
come to them from above. These efficient bodies are the 
joint commissions, or deputations. 

Hus charge Foi’ pui'poses of actual administration the functions of 
tiauve de-' Prussian city are divided into departments, the division 
partmeuts. -being arranged along much the same lines as in American 
cities. The number of such departments depends, of 
course, upon the size of the city and the complexity of 
its administrative problems, and accordingly varies from 
four or five departi-nents in the smaller municipalities to a 
score or more in cities like Berlin and Frankfort. New 
departments are created as necessity arises, or two depart- 
ments may be merged into one, the decision in each case 
resting with the Magistrat unless additional expenditures 
are involved, when the concurrence of the council must 
also be obtained. Each department is committed to the 
charge of a separate deputation, or joint commission, which, 
subject to the supervision and control of the Magistrat, 
performs the routine work of depai’tmental administration. 
Hasnoexaot The Pi’ussian municipal deputation does not correspond 
either in organization or in functions to the appointive 
StToun- board or commission which is a familiar factor in 

tries. the American municipal system ; nor is it in all respects 
the prototype of the council committee which, in the Eng- 
lish borough, assumes immediate charge of some partic- 
ular field of municipal activity. It rather embodies the 
principles at the basis of each of these types, and yet differs 
from each in some important features. Like the American 
civic board or commission, it contains in its membership 
men who do not belong to the municipal council and who 
have not gone before the people at the polls ; but, unlike 
the American commission, it is directly responsible to a 
branch of th e civi c legislature, without the approval of 
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which it can take no final action of importance. In this 
limitation it corresponds rather closely to the English bor- 
ough committee, though in its organization it differs fun- 
damentally from that body. The deputation is, indeed, a 
unique institution in the science of city government; it is 
German in origin and exclusively Gei’man in use. 

In size the deputations vary considerably, the member- Composition 
ship ranging from three or five to perhaps thirty or more, eommis- 
according to the importance and extent of the work to be 
performed. At the head of each deputation is a chairman 
(Yorsitzender), who is invariably a member of the Magis- 
tral, The post is ordinarily held by one of the paid mem- Members of 
hers of the board, especially when the department concerned 
is a legal, financial, or some technical branch of the city’s 
service; but unpaid members are frequently utilized as 
chairmen of the less important deputations, and sometimes 
even of the more important ones. The chairman is des- 
ignated by the Biirgermeister from among the members of 
the administrative board, and holds his post until the chief 
magistrate sees fit to make a change. In the most im- 
portant deputations, however, changes in the chairmanships 
are very infrequent. The members of the depi^ation are Councillors, 
also named by the Burgermeister, who may draw them 
wholly from the Magistrat, or partly from the Magistrat 
and partly from the council, or may make up a commission 
of magistrates, councillors, officials, and citizen deputies. 

The last-named procedure is the one most commonly fol- 
lowed, the quota of each class being determined by agree- 
ment between the Magistrat and the council. Tlie typical 
deputation contains members drawn from all four sources. 

The presence of officials and of citizen deputies on the officials, 
various deputations calls for some explanation. The offi- 
cials, of whom each deputation contains one or two, are 
drawn from among the higher professional officers in the 
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departments interested. They are utilized as members 
in order that the deputation may at all times have the 
benefit of their expert advice in matters that may come 
before it, — advice which from the nature of things usually 
carries important weight in enabling the deputation to 
reach its conclusions. They are entitled to be present at 
all meetings and may speak on any question, but they do 
Citizon not vote. The citizen deputies, on the other hand, are 

deputies. laymen, who otherwise have no official connection with 

the city government. They are not employed by all the 
Prussian cities, and the number of them thus brought into 
direct relation with municipal administration varies greatly 
in the different municipalities. Berlin has ninety-three in 
all.i The citizen deputies are men of professional, business, 
or other influence, drawn from all parts of the municipality 
and from all ranks of its population. They are selected 
by the council for a six-year term, draw no remuneration, 
and do not constitute an organ of municipal administra- 
tion. They do not meet as a body, and their membership 
is constantly shifting. They are simply posted to the 
different deputations, a few to each one ; but as members 
of these bodies they have full voting rights on all ques- 
Vaineofthe tions. By thus enlisting private citizens in the direct 
oity'admin- woi’k of civic government, and combining with the skill 
istration. q£ professional the enthusiasm of the amateur, the 
Prussian system has served to give to the departmental 
administrations an elasticity and responsiveness to popular 
opinion which they might not otherwise have had; and it 
has drawn to the service of the municipality the coopera- 
tion and sympathy of a considerable body of laymen 
representing important and influential interests. 

The selection of the members of deputations rests with 
the Biirgermeister, who makes rearrangements from time 
^ SeriohtViber die Qemeinde-VerwaUung der StoAt Berlin, 1901-1903,1. T. 
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to time, and always after a new council has heen elected.^ Commis- 
Ordinarily his choice does not require confirmation by ctmlftitated 
any higher authority; but to this rule there are a few I'y the Burg- 

' , eimeiater. 

exceptions. His appointments to membership in the school 
deputation, for instance, must have higher approi^al ; for 
the schools of Prussia are not regarded simply as local 
institutions, but are placed under strict supervision by the 
national Ministry of Public Instruction.® 

The various deputations meet frequently, often once a Workoftiie 
week, and handle a formidable amount of routine business, sIot™'*' 
which is usually prepared in advance by the chairman. 

The work of the members consists in discussing, revising, 
and voting upon proposals thus laid before them. After 
finally passing upon a matter, the deputation transmits its 
decision in the form of a report to the Magistrat ; for its 
powers are in no case final. It may simply recommend 
action, and its recommendations may be adopted or re- 
jected by the Magistrat as that body thinks fit. As a 
matter of practice, however, the suggestions of the depu- 
tation so far as they concern matters of routine are inva- 
riably approved, and even in imj)ortant affairs they carry 
almost decisive weight; they are rarely rejected except 
for very good reasons. Some deputations have more inde- 
pendence than others, — the school commission, for instance, 
has an almost entirely free hand in matters relating to the 
supervision of school buildings, the appointment and transfer 
of teachers, the hearing of complaints, and so on ; but in 
general the deputations are strictly subordinate to the 
administrative board, with no powers except such as may 
be delegated to them by that body. In this respect they 
find almost exact counterparts in the English council com- 
mittees. 

■* Die InstriMon filr die Stadt-Magistrdte oom 25. Mai 535, § 20, No. 2. 

^ Stadteoidnung, § 69. 
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From every point of view the most important member 
of the deputation is its chairman, who, as has been said, 
is usually a paid member of the Magistrat. On behalf of 
the commission he supervises directly the work of the 
departmental staff, from the higher officials downward ; 
he is intrusted with the task of enforcing the instructions 
of the deputation after they have been approved ; and 
he attends to all such details as may not have been con- 
sidered in the framing of the general proposals. When 
emergencies arise in his department, the chairman takes 
action upon his own responsibility, reporting to the depu- 
tation at its next meeting. He is the connecting link 
between the Magistrat and the departmental staff, and 
for the smooth working of his department is held strictly 
accountable by the Magistrat. At the council-meetings 
he may at any time be called upon for information relat- 
ing to his department, and may he asked to explain or 
justify any action recommended by his deputation. In- 
deed, in, the general framework of administration the 
chairman of the Prussian deputation occupies a place 
which corresponds very closely to that held by the chair- 
man of an English council committee, the chief difference 
being that the former is usually a paid expert and the 
latter an unpaid layman. In either case the efficiency of 
civic administration depends to a considerable degree iipon 
the character and capabilities of the individual who hap- 
pens to hold the office; for in all matters concerning his 
department each chairman exerts much influence over his 
colleagues. 

It is a rule in Prussian municipa l administ ration that 
all important proposals, must, be considered, by the appro- 
priate deputation before they epnae uj) for consideration 
in the administrative board. If a matter is of conse- 
quence to more than a single department it must be 
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submitted to all the deputations concerned, and if any addi- 
tional expenditures are involved it must also go before the 
finance deputation. Though often productive of delay, 
this policy serves to secure careful consideration of almost 
every important matter from various points of view ; for 
in evei’y large city the administration is apportioned into 
so many departments that every question of any signifi- 
cance is very likely to be of concern to more than one 
division. Berlin, for example, has deputations in charge 
of poor relief, city buildings, fire protection, hospitals, 
industrial and workingmen’s insurance, industrial and 
mercantile courts, finance, libraries and reading-rooms, 
civic art, markets, pai-ks and gardens, municipal savings- 
banks, taxes, statistics, street cleaning and wateidng, traffic, 
gas, sewers, municipal stables, municipal slaughter-houses, 
and water, besides the commissions in control of the various 
grades of schools, and many others of minor importance. 

It is not often, therefore, that an important matter con- 
cerns a single department. 

In order to get a clearer idea of the structure and func- Atypical 
tions of the deputation in general, it may be well to aXrifedr 
examine a typical commission, — that in charge of the 
sewers and sewer-farms of Berlin, for example. This 
body is at present made up of seventeen persons in all, — - 
a paid member of the Magistrat as chairman, four other 
members of the same board (two paid and two unpaid), 
ten members of the city council, one city official, and one 
citizen deputy. It has charge of the construction and 
maintenance of the sewage tunnels, collectors, and pump- 
ing-stations, and of the city farms upon which the sewage 
is profitably utilized. It prepares the estimate of yearly 
expenditures in this department; and, besides providing 
for current expenses, it must plan for additions to a sinking 
fund for the ultimate repayment of the cost of the sewer- 
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age plant. After the budget has been passed, the deputa- 
tion superintends the expenditure of the amounts allotted 
to its use in the regular list and of any additional appro- 
priations made to it during the year. It determines, 
subject to the Magistrat’s approval, the amount of sewer 
taxes to be paid by householders. It recommends all 
appointments within the department, makes contracts for 
materials, arranges for the leasing of the sewage-farms 
or for their direct management by its own officials, and 
in general attends to every important incident of depart- 
mental administration. Once a year it presents to the 
Magistrat an elaborate report on the conduct of its ser- 
vice ; and this record, after consideration by the board, is 
incorporated in the general report made yearly by the 
latter body. 

Internal For the more efficient administration of its affairs the 
tbn ofT department is divided into three bureaus, all of which are 
comSiLsion Under the deputation’s control and super- 

vision. One of these bureaus deals with general questions 
of administration, another with all matters connected with 
the collection of the sewage and ii;s transmission to the 
farms, the third with the management of the farms and 
the disposal of the farm products. Each bureau has its 
chairman, and under his control is ranged the staff of per- 
manent officials, who, like the chairmen, hold their appoint- 
ments from the Magistrat. As a matter of practice, when 
a vacancy occurs in any branch of tlie administrative ser- 
vice of t!ie department, recommendations in regard to the 
filling of the post are sent to the Magistrat by the appro- 
priate deputation, but usually not until it has consulted 
the chief of the subordinate bureau concerned. Except 
for technical positions no special requirements are exacted. 
Those whose duties are of a clerical nature must, of course, 
give proof of a general education ; but from ordinary 
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workmen no particular qualifications are demanded. In its control 
all save the lowest offices, appointments are, as a rule, 
made only for probationary periods varying from six 
months to a year in length, at the end of which the nomi- 
nations are declared permanent if the appointees have 
shown satisfactory efficiency. Promotions are likewise 
made on recommendation of the officials at the head of the 
bureaus or the department ; and increases of i-emimeration 
come, in most cases, at specified intervals. In all the 
higher branches of the service municipal employees are 
entitled to liberal pensions on retirement after long terms. 

Except that those who openly profess allegiance to the 
doctrines of the Social Democracy are rather generally 
excluded from any place on the civic pay-i’oll, partisan 
predilections have little or no part in influencing appoint- 
ments, promotions, or removals. 

The German municipal bureaucracy secures, indeed, most Tiiomunioi- 
of the advantages which some American cities have sought 
to gain for their municipal staffs through civil service re- 
form regulations. Non-partisan appointments, probation- 
ary periods of service, promotion on the recommendation 
of superior officers -with due regard to merit and expe- 
rience, security of tenure and protection against arbitrary 
dismissal, exclusion of civic employees and officials from 
all part in election campaigns, — all these features find 
place in the German system, and to their presence may 
be attributed much of the integrity and efficiency which 
characterize the civic bureaucracy, pai-ticularly in Prussia 
but to an almost equal degree in the other German states. 

It may be suggested that the German civic official soon its strong 
develops the methods or the views of a martinet, that he featuref'^ 
quickly loses any spirit of individual initiative which he 
may have possessed on entering the service, and becomes 
in due time little more than an instrument for performing ,» 
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mechanically the rigid routine committed to him by an 
immediate superior. It may also be true that the Ger- 
man official, whether in the state or in the municipal 
service, too often appears to forget, in his dealings with 
the ordinary citizen, that he is the servant and not the 
master of the public. The Prussian municipal bureaucracy 
may thus, perhaps, properly be termed a machine ; but it is 
one of the most efficient administrative machines in the 
world. Its general esprit de corps, its iinpregnability to 
corrupt influences, and its persevering industry have 
rightly commanded the admiration of foreign students. 
ExtDDsivo An interesting feature of the German municipal ser- 
rateoitiz'ena practice of intrusting a good many minor 

inmumcipai Administrative functions to private citizens, who give 
tion. their assistance withoiit any remuneration whatever 
even though the duties may make important demands 
upon their time and patience. An excellent example of 
this practice is seen in the administration of the poor- 
relief systems of the various cities. This branch of mu- 
nicipal service is, like the other departments, put in 
charge of a deputation, which, because of the compre- 
hensive work under its supervision, is usually very large. 
The Armen-Deputation in Berlin, for instance, at the head 
of which is Dr. Emil Miinsterberg, a prominent member 
of the Magistrat and an authority of international repu- 
tation on all questions concerning the care of the poor, 
has forty- five members, being made up of four members of 
the administrative board besides the chairman, seventeen 
councilmen, eleven citizen deputies, and twelve permanent 
Thedepatt- civic officials. This deputation, subject to the general 
poot\^iief supervision and control of the Magistrat, determines the 
ample policy to be followed in dealing with the problems of 
poverty ; it guides and directs the work of the numerous 
district committees which perform the actual work of 
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relief, supervises all the city’s charitable institutions, and 
prepares that section of the annual budget which relates 
to its own department. For the carrying out of the work 
of actual relief the city is divided into twenty -six poor- 
relief sections (Armenkreise), each with its chairman, wlio 
is in every case one of the members of the deputation.. 

Each section, again, comprises a number of administrative 
districts (Stadtbezirke), of which there are in all over 
twm hundred and fifty. Each district has its local poor 
commission (Armen-Kommission), made up of a chairman, 
a vice-chairman, and a dozen or more members all ap- 
poi; .ted by the city council, — one of them a physician, 
who receives a small annual stipend, the others private 
citizens who give their services gratuitously. Every com- 
mission, in its turn, divides its district into small sections 
and gives to each of its membei's immediate supervision 
of a section. In this way the administration is brought Salutary 
into the closest personal touch with those who need relief, the system, 
hard and fast methods of inquiry are avoided, and local 
knowledge is made to do service as a safeguard against 
imposture. The most noteworthy point in connection 
with the administration of this department, however, is 
that it draws into the direct service of the municipality 
a very large number of voluntaiy workers, and thus re- 
lieves the civic treasury of what would in an American 
city be a formidable expense were it to undertake this 
branch of administration on a similar scale. In Berlin 
over forty-five hundred private citizens are drawn, in some 
capacity or other, into the service of this one department,^ 
an arrangement which has served to give to the Berlin 
poor-relief administration a flexibility and a responsiveness 
to popular feeling that is not surpassed in any other city 

V BeHcht uher die Gemeinde-Vertealtung der SCadt Berlin, 1901 his 1906, I. 7. 
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in the world, and W’-hich should make one careful not to 
generalize too bi-oadly concerning the « bureaucratic ” 
methods of Prussian civic administration. 

In outlining tlie framework of Prussian city govern- 
ment, it is unnecessary to give special consideration 
to Berlin ; for, unlike the French, English, and American 
capitals, the Prussian metropolis is not under a special 
system of civic administration, but is in general govenied 
like the other Prussian cities. Its police department is, 
to be sure, in charge of a special police president, Vi;ho 
performs functions roughly similar to those of the prevect 
of police in Paris, and it deals with the national gov a-n- 
ment directly through a provincial president and not 
through subordinate authorities ; but otherwise it presents 
no very important deviations from the general type.^ 

1 The test stort study of Berlin municipal organization is Heinrich Dove’s ^ y ? 
“Berlin,” in ScJiriften des Vereins fur Socialpolttik, XVII. i. 06-162. See also > ' 
E. Loening’s “ Die Verwaltung der Stadt Berlin,” in Preussische Jahrbilcher, 

Vols. LV.-LVI. passim; and R. Eberstadt’s “ System und Prinoip in der Ber- 
liner Stadtverwaltung,” Ibid. Vol. LXX. Data relating to the organization and 
activities of the civic departments may be found in the Statistisches Jahrbuch 
der Stadt Berlin, published annually by the municipal authorities, as well as In 
the quinquennial Beriaht icber die Gemeinde~ Verwaltung der Stadt Berlin, is- 
sued by the Magistrat. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLISH CITIES 

Of all the countries of Europe, England presents the . 
most interesting field for the study of city government 
and administration, a preeminence that may be accounted } 
for partly by the continuity of English municipal history, j 
partly by the wide range of functions directly exercised/ 
by the civic authorities, and partly by the fact thatl 
’the phenomenon of urban concentration has been more| 
.marked in England than in any other European state.| 
Municipal government directly concerns a larger proportion 
of the national population in England than it does in any 
other country ; indeed, the problem of govei’ning the urban 
municipality may properly be said to be a problem of the 
whole English people. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that England Giowtu 
felt the full force of the urban movement. Even in Saxon 
and Norman times, it is true, the government of the “ bor- 
ough ” was regarded as a problem to some extent, and 
throughout the mediaeval period the boroughs of England, 
with their struggles for local autonomy and their suc(;essful 
clamors for political recognition, exercised a considerable 
influence in tiie politics of the nation ; but these towns, 
which have since received so much attention from the con- 
stitutional historian, were then, for the most part, distinctly 
rural units whose inhabitants formed but an insignificant 
proportion of the total population. Even in 1500 London ^ . 

did not have moi’e than 40,000 inhabitants, and no other aioAges. 
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’English city or borough approached it in size. Bristol and 
York had populations running into five figures, and three 
or four other cities had perhaps passed the 5000 mark ; but 
taken all together the urban population of England did not 
at this time exceed 150,000, oi about five per cent of the 
English people as a whole.^ 

During the Tudor and Souart periods the boroughs 
grew slowly, notwithstanding' the constant set-backs which 
resulted from the frequent occurrence of epidemics and 
plagues. According to Macaulay’s estimate, the population 
of London had by the middle of the seventeenth century 
reached a half-million, a figure which entitled the English 
metropolis to rank second only to Paris among the great cities 
of Europe. Such progress was, however, very exceptional ; 
for few of the English cities did much more than keep pace 
with the growth of the national population until well into 
the eighteenth century, when, with the agricultural and in- 
dustrial revolutions, the urban movement received a decided 
impetus, which gained in strength as the threshold of the 
nineteenth century was passed. The national population 
now mounted every decade by leaps and bounds, and of this in- 
crease the new manufacturing and commercial cities received 
thelion’s share. It has been estimated that in 1 800 the urban 
population of England formed not more than one-quarter 
of the whole, that by the middle of the nineteenth century 
it had risen to not less than one-half, and at the close of 
the century to more than three-quarters.'^ England has 
thus come to bo the classic land of urban concentration. 
The bulk of her population has shifted from rural to civic 

1 The 7arious sources for the study of early English municipal history and 
organization are indicated in Charles Gross’s Bibliography of British Municipal 
History (New York, 1897). 

2 Statistical tables showing the growth of urban population in England dur- 
ing Uiis period may he found in A. F. Weber’s Growth of Cities in the Nine- 
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environment, until in the twentieth century the problems 
of the city have become the problems of substantially the 
whole people. 

The history of English municipal organization is indeed Evolution 
a long and somewhat curious story; but throughout the “ooafgov^* 
greater part of the development the external forms of 
borough government have undergone but little change.^ 

The theory of municipal administration at the beginning 
of the nineteenth centmy was not essentially different from 
that which existed in Plantagenet times ; for the chartered 
borough of the Middle Ages possessed the right to select 
its own executive officials without outside interference, to 
collect taxes from its citizens through its own taxgatherers, 
and to set up and maintain its own borough courts. In 
the earlier stages of its history it had, to be sure, maintained 
a form of government which was, in comparison with con- 
temporary systems on the continent, extremely democratic. 

The burgliers in general meeting elected their mayor, 
coroners, bailiffs, and other local officials, every adult male 
inhabitant having, in theoiy at any rate, a part in the 
choice. At the outset there were probably, in most of the The ancient 
boroughs, no municipal councils ; but as the municipalities 
grew in population the burghers seem to have adopted 
the practice of turning over the actual administration to an 
elective committee of their own number, or a sort of local 
council. This change, however, appears to have paved the 
way for an ultimate sacrifice of local democracy ; for, al- 
though the councillors were at first chosen annually, the 
habit of reelecting them year after year served in due time 
to render the election little more than a formality. The 

1 On the development of borough organization, see II. A. Merewether and 
A. J. Steplieriis’s History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the 
United Kingdom. (3 vols., London, 1835) ; and Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s 
Mnglhh Local Government from the Emolution to the Municipal Oorporatiom 
Act (3 vols., London, 1901-1008), especially Vol. III. 
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itsorgaiiiza- borough electorate continued to include all tlie “freemen 
veiopmout.' the town ” ; but, with the growing importance of the 
guilds in local administration and the steadily developing 
exclusiveness of these organizations, the list of freemen 
gradually narrowed, until by the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the freemen of the borough often formed but a small 
proportion of its population^ With this growth of oligarchy 
the perpetuation of the municipal councils by cooptation 
became common, and the governing body of the borough 
settled into a close corporation. 

The borough The framework of borough oiganizatiou was at this 
iSfand stage substantially the same as it is to day At the head 
pSis administration was a mayor elected by the council ; 

then there were a number of magistiates known as aider- 
men, similarly selected ; and, finally, time whs a council 
chosen by the burgesses, or fieemen The mayor, aider- 
men, councillors, and freemen made up the “ corporation ” 
of the borough, and exercised the powers of the municipal- 
ity, including the right to elect representatives to the 
House of Commons. This last-named privilege is of high 
significance ; for it is not improbable that during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries the oligarchic organiza- 
tion would have broken down if the crown had not been 
so desirous of maintaining it as a means of securing sup- 
porters in Parliament. In so far as the list of freemen 
could be kept within narrow limits the crown had a better 
opportunity to control the election of borough represent- 
atives in the House of Commons ; for it was obviously 
easier to dominate a small self-perpetuating body than the 
whole mass of borough inhabitants. No wonder, there- 
fore, that whenever the crown amended borough charters 
or gave new ones it stood ready to assist the movement to 

r On this development, see C. W, Colby on “Tlie Growth of Oligarchy in 
English Towns,” in iffiston'eaZ Reniew, V. 633-663. 
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municipal oligarchy. Indeed, when some of the larger bor- 
oughs showed a disposition to oppose the royal policy, it 
was the practice of the Stuart sovereigns to secure, by 
quo warranto proceedings, an annulment of their charters, 
and then to grant new ones which were designed not to 
improve the efficiency of borough government but to afford 
means whereby the selection of borough representatives 
might be controlled. 

The revolution of 1688 did not bring about any mai'ked Tiieiwrongi! 
change in the structure of borough government : the close Hanove- 
corporations still remained in power. B.oyal interference 
with the charters ceased for the most part, it is true ; ^ but 
the new charters given by the Hanoverian sovereigns dif- 
fered little from those granted by the Stuarts. Despite the 
sweeping changes made in the local government systems 
of France and Prussia during tliis period, the old municipal 
regime in England remained as firmly intrenched as ever, 

— a situation the more unfortunate from the fact that, 
with the rapid growth of the towns during the industrial 
revolution, the close corporations proved entirely unable to 
cope with the new problems of urban administration. 

From such exigencies the larger boroughs sought relief by 
applying directly to Parliament for special legislation, as a 
result of which many of them obtained the appointment of 
commissions or boards that were empowered to provide the 
moi’C important municipal services. It was by such com- 
missions that many English towns were provided with 
their first systems of water supply, sewerage, and public 
lighting. As this practice of relying upon, commissions 
developed, the “corporations” came in time to do little 
more than elect the borough representatives in the House 
of Commons. 

1 F. W. Maitland, OJjd Uowufl'A (London, 1898), 95. 
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Bm-oiiah It may seem strange that England, a country which was 
Sturfi^r J'o earlier part of the nineteenth century serving as a 
adaTof The Successful representative government to the na- 

nineteentii tioiis of the Continent, should have continued to maintain 
century. force a system of local administration that was in 

reality far less representative in character than the munici- 
pal system of either France or Prussia. This perpetua- 
tion of oligarchy in English borough government may, 
however, be explained pai'tly by the inherent conserva- 
tism of Englishmen in regard to their political institu- 
tions, partly by the spirit of political optimism which 
pervaded the land in the years following the victory at 
Waterloo, partly by the overpowering parliamentary 
strength of vested interests, and j^^rtly, no doubt, by 
the popular ignorance as to the exact condition of 
municipal affairs. The movement for reform in local 
government, though it gained some headway during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, was compelled, 
for a substantial impetus, to await the culmination of 
the more important and more aggressive agitation for 
the reform of Parliament. 

Thoeraof The great reform measure of 1832 first brought the 
refoim. question of municipal reorganization well within the 

sphere of practical politics^^ and the reformed House 
of Commons lost little time in attempting to deal with 
the matter. By an act passed in 1833 the cities of 
Scotland were first attended to, and later in the same 
TUeroy.li year a royal commission was, appointed to investigate 
affairs in the boroughs of England and Wales. Tliis 
body; was instructed to collect information in regard 
to existing defects in the municqaal system, to inquire 
into the methods of selecting borough officers, and in 


12-3 William IV. c. 46. 
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general to look into the administrative conditions of all 
the cliartered municipalities.^ 

The royal commissioners perfoinned their work promptly jiainvesti- 
and thoroughly, visiting many of the boroughs, examining 
their accounts and records minutely, and taking a large affairs, 
amount of evidence. With this body of facts as a basis, 
they presently laid before Parliament their famous report, 
a state paper which is distinguished among documents of 
its kind for its comprehensiveness, clearness, and vigor of 
statement.® 

After touching briefly upon the manner in which the 
municipal corporations had come into existence and upon 
the general nature of their charters, the report proceeded 
to lay bare the more important anomalies and abuses 
which had been disclosed by an examination of affairs in 
two hundred and eighty-five boroughs. It laid emphasis 
upon the unrepresentative character of the borough au- 
thorities, and upon the fact that these authorities had long 
since lost the confidence of the local public, as was evi- 
denced by the strong popular feeling that the “ corpora- 
tion” could no longer be relied upon to perform any 
municipal functions of importance, and that public services 
could be properly provided only by the appointment of 
special commissions. In nearly all the boroughs, it was 
shown, the voters comprised but a very small percentage 

1 Much interesting data relating to the discussions preliminary to the appoint- 
inent of the coinmi-ssion, as well as concerning its composition, its methods of 
investigation, and the obstacles which it had to surmount, may be found in 
S. and E. Webb’s English Local Government, HI- ch. xi. 

“ Tins main report, entitled First Itaport of tlie Municipal Corporations Com- 
mission, was published in April, 1836, in five volumes, the first of which con- 
tains the report itself and the other four the evidence gathered by tlie oommis- 
sionens. Four years later the whole was indexed in the Analytical Tnelex to the 
First .Report of the Municipal Corporations Commission (London, 1839). The 
Second Report of the Municipal Corporations Commissioti (London, 1887) deals 
with the city of London only. 
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of the population, and admission to the vanlcs of burgesses 
was not regulated by any reasonable rules.^ 

Conditions ' In most of the boroughs, the commissioners reported, 
the governing authorities consisted of a mayor and a 
gations. council, the latter being usually made up of both aldermen 
and councillors. These two classes of members ordinarily 
met together, but in a few instances the aldermen were 
accustomed to meet separately for the consideration of 
special matters. The council-meetings were almost in- 
variably secret ; and as a rule no report of the proceed- 
ings was ever given to the public, — a practice of conducting 
municipal business to which the commissioners attributed 
many evils. They found, for instance, that local offices 
were distributed by the councillors among their relatives 
and friends with little or no regard to the qualifications 
which the appointees possessed ; that in many cases non- 
resident municipal officers drew their stipends and gave no 
services in return ; that sinecure posts, on which much 
public money was expended with no tangible return, 
abounded in all the larger boroughs; and that a single in- 
dividual sometimes held several offices, drawing the full 
salaries attached to them, but being entirely unable to 
perform all the duties involved. In a word, tiie commis- 
sioners found borough administration characterized by 
extravagance, inefficiency, and even dishonesty. 

Mismanage- The report further drew attention to the loose and ir- 
eOTruption. regular manner in which the accounts of the boroughs were 
kept, and to the frecpient misapplication and even peculation 

1 In the 212 boroughs from which definite figures could he obtained the total 
population was 1,800,000. Of this nmnbor somewhat more tlian 88,000, or less 
than five per cent, were “ freemen Liverpool, with a population of 106,000, 
had about 6000 voters ; Portsmouth, with 40,000 inhabitants, had only 102 ; 
Plymouth, with 76,000, had only 437 freemen, of whom 146 were non-residents. 
This condition of affairs was more or less characteristic of all the other boroughs. 
See the First Report, I. 82-33. 
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of public funds which the system of accounting not only 
permitted but encouraged. The property and funds of 
the borough were in many cases, it was shown, openly re- 
garded by the members of the governing body, not in the 
light of trusts held by them for the borough population as 
a whole, but as their own patrimony, — an idea which 
they frequently acted upon by converting borough property 
to their private use, and by spending for their own profit 
and pleasure moneys that were sorely needed for public 
purposes. So many specific instances of these evils were 
given by the commissioners as to show clearly that in 
most of the boroughs all the traditions of local administra- 
tion had become unsound. 

Taken as a whole, the report disclosed a state of affairs 
undoubtedly worse than that which has marked the ad- 
ministration of any American city even when things have 
been at their most critical stage. There are, to be sui’e, 
some good reasons for thinking that the commissioners 
portrayed the situation as somewhat worse than it really 
was ; ^ but that it was bad enough the evidence which 
they gathered shows unmistakably. If students of mu- 
nicipal government find to-day much that is admirable 
both in the fz-amework of government and in the actzzal 
administration of English cities, they should not forget that 
only two or three generations ago the coziditions in 
English cities were about as bad as they could well be. 

The change, furthei’moi'e, has not been bi-ought about by any Enormity ol 
sweeping reconstruction of the organs of municipal gov- aluce^ssc” 
ernment ; for these are now almost exactly the same in 
structui'e and in functions as they were befoi'c 1835. It 
was the spirit nol; the form of local administration that was 
profoundly altered during the epoch of refoi’m ; the real 

Z These reasons are given in Webb’s English Local Govenmmt, III. 718-787. 
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change was that the citizens came to have a genuine voice 
in the administration of their own local affairs, — that 
municipal oligarchy gave way to municipal democracy. 
English ox- From English municipal experience ’ in the nineteenth 
century one may, indeed, draw two somewhat palpable 
pcohiema. generalizations. One is that, however corrupt and in- 
efficient the administration of the cities in any country 
may become, the situation is never entirely hopeless. 
Those friends of municipal reform who have, perhaps, been 
too ready to confess their utter discouragement with the 
state of things in the United States may well find new 
inspiration by comparing present conditions in English 
cities with those which existed there three-quarters of a 
century ago. In the second place, the course of events in 
England has shown that no radical reconstruction of local 
organs of government is necessary in order to transform a 
corrupt and inefficient administration into one which re- 
flects at every turn the qualities of honesty and power. 
Besuitaof In due time the report on municipal corporations 
befoi'e Parliament; and presently Lord John 
Russell came forward with a measui-e, commonly called 
the Whig Bill, designed to effect a general reform of the 
abuses which the commi.ssioners had brought to light.^ 
By the terms of this bill all provisions in borough charters 
inconsistent with the new arrangements were to be an- 
nulled, in order that all municipal charters, though nomi- 
nally remaining in foi*ce, might be brought into entire 
Thoxwhig uniformity. The idea of a municipal corporation was to 
ossk restored to its original place as “the legal personili ca- 

tion of the local community, elected by, acting for, and 

^HunsareVs Parliamentary Debates, 3d series, XXVIII. 641-568 (June 6, 
1830). On Russell’s share In drafting and promoting the measure, see Sh- Spen- 
cer Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell (2d ed., 2 vols., London, 1889), I. 
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responsible to the inhabitants”; and it was further pro- 
vided that the governing organ of the corporation should 
consist of a body of councillors elected for a three-year 
term by the equal and direct votes of all the local tax- 
payers, and that any inhabitant of the borough who had 
paid rates for tliree consecutive years should be entitled 
to vote at local elections. 

A. distinguishing feature of the bill was the signal step itsBWei pro- 
which it proposed in the direction of strengthening the 
control and supervision of the central over the municipal 
authorities, — a superintendence which had thus far been 
almost entirely lacking. It also provided that the bor- 
ough magistrates, hitherto appointed by the municipal 
corporation, should thenceforth be named, by the crovv.ii. 

The bill further sought to define more precisely the legal 
sphere of municipal administration, and to set some fixed 
limits to the authority of local officers. In general it made 
the field controlled by the municipal council somewhat 
narrower than it had been ; but, on the other hand, it 
added some new powers to the body by giving it defini- 
tive jurisdiction in the collection and expenditure of 
borough revenues, in the disposition of municipal property 
and the care of municipal police, in the making of local 
by-laws or ordinances and the appointing of all municipal , 
officers, and, finally, in the matter of gi-anting liquor li- 
censes. It was anticipated by those who framed the meas- 
ure that, if the new regime proved efficient in operation, 
more powers might be intrusted to the council from time 
to time by amending legislation. 

The bill proposed that its provisions should be applied its scope, 
to the one hundred and seventy-eight boroughs named in an 
attached schedule, — a number which did not, however, 
include all the municipal boroughs of England and Wales, 
for many of the small municipalities were not deemed of 
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Oppoaition 
to the irieaa- 



sulTicient iinporbance to warrant tlieir insertion in the list. 

London was likewise excluded from the application of the 
hill; for it was thought that the metropolis might, on ac- ! 

count of its great size and its special problems of adminis- 
tration, later be dealt with in a separate measure. As will 
be seen, however, no reform was accomplished in London ,} 

until several more decades had passed; but the govern- 
ment of practically all the other important boroughs was, i 

by the provisions of the bill, rendered uniform, and 
it was further stipulated that, although municiiDal char- 
ters were still to be given by the crown, no new charter j 

should be issued save in conformity witli the uniform t 

arrangements. i 

The bill met with some opposition from the Tories in 
the House of Commons ; but, since its general principles j 

were acceptable to men of moderate views like Sir Robert i 

Peel and his followers, it went through the House with- i 

out any important changes, — an evidence of the general i 

discredit into which the old municipal system had fallen -i 

with all parties. In the House of Lords, however, the ] 

influence of opposing interests was more powerful, and . 
here the measure encountered its chief obstacles.^ Though 
deterred from rejecting it as a whole by thought of the ^ 

distinct impression which the report of the commissioners : 

had made throughout the country, the Lords nevertheless 
made a determined effort to destroy the effectiveness of the 
measure by proposing amendments to it, — one, for instance, 
depriving the municipal councils of all jurisdiction over the i 

granting of liquor licenses, another stipulating that one- I 

fourth of the councillors should be elected for life terms, 

1 On tlio attitude of the various parliamentary leaders toward the bill, see, in. 
addition to Walpole’s Zi/e of Lord John BusseM, Graham Wallas’s Life of j 

Francis Flace (London, 1898), Parker’s Life of Sir Bobert Feel (London, 1899), i 

and Stuail J. Ueid’s Life and LeUers of the First Lord Durham (2 voIh,, Lon- 
don; me). ' i 
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and still others making similar changes in the direction of 
conservatism. In spite of this action, which indicated a> 
wide divergence in views between the two branches of Par-; 
liament, the two Houses ultimately arranged a compromise. iCoinpro- 
In regard to the license question, they decided to drop the ™o'cossary^*° 
clause altogether and leave the jurisdiction, as heretofore, 
with the justices of the peace. On the life-membership ‘ 1 
proposition the Commons met the Lords halfway by agree- ; > 

ing that the councillors, themselves elected for three years, 
should elect one-third of their own number to bear the title 
of aldermen and to remain members of the council for twice ■ 
the period, a device which would, it was thought, secure 
an element of stability in the council. With these and f 
some other changes the bihwas passed in September, 1835, ' 
going on the statute-books as the Municipal Corporations | 

Act ; ^ and for three-quarters of a century its main outlines ’ 
have since remained unaltered. 

The act of 1836 may scarcely be regarded as having The Mu- 
effected any important bi’eak in the continuity of English poSoii?'^ 
municipal development. It did not, like the French de- 
crees of 1789 and 1800, or like the Prussian enactments of 
1806-1808, make any sweeping changes either in the 
framework of borough organization or in the relation of 
the municipality to the state. It endeavored simply to 
put into active operation what had for many centuries 
been the theory of English borough administration but 
had long since become little more than a theory. It 
effected a change in the spirit rather than in the form of 
local government. Even' by its most ardent supporters garVedns su- 
it does not appear to have been regarded as a code that 
would, like the Great Reform Act of 1832, effect a final theory oi 
solution of all the problems with which it undertook to erumimt. 
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deal. Tlie framers of the raeasure did not give the munici- 
pal councils any very wide range of powers at the outset, 
transferring to them only those functions which had been 
exercised by various local boards ; but, as time went on 
and the council showed its capabilities, Parliament was 
found ready to respond with special statutes amending 
the original act in such ways as to increase the scope of 
the council’s jurisdiction. So many such statutes were 
passed, indeed, during the half-century following 1835 
that before the interval had elapsed the multiplication of 
these amending enactments had created much confusion. 
The reoodi- In 1882, therefore, it was arranged that the whole mass of 
floortion oi legislation affecting the government of boroughs should bo 
consolidated into one comprehensive statute, which took 
the form of the Municipal Corporations Consolidation Apt 
of that year, a measure that now forms the chief legal 
basis of English municipal government.^ 

The areas Consideration of the development of English municipal 
government government has thus far been limited to one class of ur- 
in England, units, the borough. It should be noted at this point, 

however, that the borough is not the only unit of urban 
administration in England, and that even the term 
“ borough ” is not itself applied uniformly. One speaks, 
for instance, of “ municipal boroughs,” “ county boroughs,” 
“cities,” and “urban districts,” the first three differing 
very slightly from one another in the nature of their ad- 
ministration, the last-named pre.senting a type of local 
government quite different from the others. ^^^gst^,£|p2ie 
The nmnici- English “borpuglis” are municipal boroughs, subject ‘in ce r- 
raiboiongh. rospec ts to supervision by th e author iti es of the* a d- 
ministrative counties in which they happen to li e. The 

1 46-46 Victoria, c. 60. This code, with the amending legislation, may he 
conveniently found in Kawlinson and Johnston’s Municipal Corporations Acts 
and other Enactments (9th ed., London, 1903). 
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couaty boroughs, on the oth er hand, are not subject to Tiieeonuty 
i ^y ' supervision by the county authorities ; theT~ a're~nT t 
e ven represented in the cpimty coundl.J)Ait_,th rQ ugli..th.eii!, 
own borough authorities exercise the p owers which are ordi- 
rianlywes ted with the former bodvT Since, however, the ju- 
risdiction of the county authorities is in any case connected 
chiefly with questions of sanitation and the protection of 
the public health, the twio classes of boroughs are not 
essentially different in status : their governing bodies, or 
councils, are substantially the same in structure and in 
functions.^ Some boroughs, again, are called cities; but The city, 
it ought to be made clear that the distinction between an 
ordinary borough and a city is not in England one of rela- 
tive population or of differences in the form or scope of 
the municipal charter. The title of » city ” is in England 

b orne by a Go.mp.aratlv.ely. small number of .bo ron gh& — 

some large and some small, some ancient and some modern 
— which are or have beeiL.th_e:..se.als.-HiJHs hops or a,mh- 
bishon s (as York, Westminster, and Oxford), or have, on 
the other hand, received the title by special patent from th e 
crown, (as Leeds and Sheffield). In neither t he for m no r 
the functions o f government is t^re_aiiy diff erence be- 
tween the city and the ordinary boroug h. 

The distinction between the borough and the urban The nrtan 
district is somewhat more important. An urban distric t 
iH.an area and group of population which has not received 
a borough charter, but which has by the provisions of 
t he Local Government Act of 1894 been equipped witli a 

1 There are at present seventy county horougUs, each with a population 
exceeding 50,000. Any borough with a population above this figure may be 
made a county borough by an order of the Local Government Board. See 61-62 
Victoria, c. 41, § 62. 

“On this point see K. S. Wright and H. Hobhouse’s Local Government and 
Local Taxation (2d ed., London, 1894), 24-26. 

® 66-57 Victoria, o. 73. See also R. II. Hadden's Handbook to the. Local 
Government Act of 1S94 (London, 1806). 
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framework of government somewhat simpler t han that 
of the borou gh.^ At present there are more than 800 
of these communities, with populations ranging from 
1000 to 75,000 ; and new districts may be created from 
time to time by the joint action of the county council and 
the Local Government Board. Every borough, indeed, is 
ipso facto an urban district ; for the borough council pos- 
sesses any power which may be given to the authorities of 
any such district. In brief, then, any non-rimal ar ea which 
enjoys local self-gover nment is an urban d ist rict ; if i t has 
at any time received a royal charter, it is a borough ; if it 
has been removed from the jurisd iction.. of the administra- 
tive county in which i t is situated, it is a county, bqrougli, 
otherwise it is termed a municipal boroug h ; if it is or has 
been the head of a diocese, or if it has re ceived the title ^ 
royal patent, it is a city . 

Importance ' Of these different ai’eas of urban government the m ost im - 
oughamong portant, f rom the standpoint of the stude nt of co mparative 
areas of local administration, is the borough. The act of 1835 
ernment enumerated one hundred and seventy-eight boroughs, to 
which its provisions were forthwith made applicable ; and it 
arranged that the crown should charter new boroughs only in 
accordance with the terms of the enactment, a provision 
which was retained in the act of 1882. England has, there- 
fore, neither the general nor the special charter system 
Borough familiar in the United States, l^ch bor.o-ugh haaiiaxuain 
particular chart er, sometimes of very ancient date but 

more, "every application for a borough charter is considered 
on its individual merits. Though size is a circumstance 
naturally taken into account, there is no arrangement 
whereby an urban unit, however large its population hap- 

^ Eor a discussion of the urban district council, see J. llfjdlich and E. W. 
Hirst, iocaZ GorentmenS (2 vols., London, 1903), II. 118 fE. 
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pens to be, may obtain a borough charter as a matter of 
course. On the other hand, all the charters, ancient and 
modern, are now substantially alike in all their impor- 

t t ' ‘ S d thf» hn mig-ha P-rnfrly tH . Tboirna- 

organs of local government. Despite this uniformity, how- 
ever, the powers possessed by these organs in different 
boroughs show considerable variation, for the I’eason that 
Parliament grants, from time to time, special privileges to 
the authorities of one borough which it does not grant to 
those of another, — a practice upon which thei’e are, of 
course, no constitutional restrictions in England, as there 
are in many American states.^ 

When any community desires a borough charter, the firsy^w^iT) 
step toward securing it is t he drawing u p o f a petitio^ ' 
which, before it becomes of service, must be sign ed by ,aj; 
least a majority of the ratepayers of the loc ality. This 
petition, a ddressed to the crown , is ref erred to th e Privy 
Council ; but as a matter of practice it really goe s — as 
those who are at all familiar with the workings of the 
English system of national government need scarcely be 
told — not to the Privv Council but to the Cabinet , and the 
member of the Cabinet to whom it is inv aria bly r eferred js 
t he president of the Local Government B oard. In any case 
the receipt of the petition must be notified to this officer, 
and also to the county council within those jurisdiction the 
petitioners reside. It is also published in the official ga- 
zette. If the county council and the authorities of adjoin- „ , , 

— _ - Opposed and 

ing xnunicipali ties interpose no objection, and if_notinore unopposed 
t han one-t wentieth of the ratepayers prei^nt a countei^eti- for ciiartoi-s. 

1 tTnder the title o{ “ Constitutional liimltations relating to Citios and their 
Affairs,” one of my students, Mr. E. W. Skinner, Jr., has prepared and puh- 
’lished ill the Armais of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(XXVII. 232) au elahorate table which clearly shows that in the United States 
the practice of granting special powers to particular cities is being more and 
more restricted by constitutional provisions. 
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tioD, tl je- applinaiin ii for a charter mav be grante d bv the 
crown without reference tn Parliamen t ; and in such cases 
the request is ordinarily so granted. If, ho wever^^the petftipn 
he opposed in either of the ways above mentioned, the ap^. 
plication is laid b efore Pa r liamen t, and is considered by.-.a 
j oint committee o f the two Houses constituted for .the-con- 
sideration of this and similar petitions. This committee 
hears whatever facts and arguments are laid before it by 
either supporters or opponents of the application, and re- 
ports its decision to Parliament. If it recommends that the 
petition be granted, Parliament usually authorizes the giv- 
ing of a charter, which is issued in the name of the crown ; 
in fact, even if the committee i-eports unfavorably, Parlia- 
ment may and sometimes does gi'ant the prayer of the 
petition, but not often. 

Applications In order that an application for incorporation as a 
borough may receive favorable consideration, it does not 
have to come from any definite number of ratepayers ; 
ne ither by law nor bv custom is there any fixed mini mum 
which the populatiim of a locality must exc eed before it may 
be admitted to the category of munic ipal boroughs. Still, 
a reasonable showing in the matter of populousness is or- 
dinarily insisted upon ; and as a rule petitions for borough 
charters come from the larger urban districts only. That 
the scrutiny which the authorities apply to applications is 
somewhat strict is shown by the fact that during the period 
from 1882 to 1907 they refused nearly one-third of all the 
requests received by them: out of the more than sixty 
petitions presented to them (most of them, opposed ones) 
they denied about twenty-five. Nevertheless, the number 
of chartered boroughs has almost doubled since 1835, pres- 
ent statistics showing about 350 in all. At the head of the” 
list is Liverpool with its population of about three-quarters 
of a million, and at the foot is Hedou with slightly over a 
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single thousand ; more than thirty boroughs ai’e above tlie 
100,000 mark, and nearly seventy have populations ranging 
below 5000d 

When the commission made its investigations prior to rsurousu 
the legislation of 1835, it was able to report that the houn- 
daries of most boroughs were defined with “tolerable 
accuracy.” As a matter of fact, these bounds had in most 
cases been fixed in times so remote as to be beyond the 
range of legal memory ; and it was not deemed advisable 
that any general readjustment should be undertaken, lest 
such a proposal should arouse in opposition a local senti- 
ment that would put a new obstacle in the path of the 
general proposals for borough reorganization. After the The Bound- 
act of 1835 had been safely steered through Parliament, 
however, a Municipal Boundaries Commission was ap- 
pointed, with instructions to go from borough to borough 
setting the metes and bounds of each municipality, but 
adhering as closely as possible to the traditional borough 
limits.® Only when there was a clear case for alteration 
was any change to be made. In due time tlie commission 
presented its recommendations to Parliament;® but no 
legislation followed, and the ancient lines of demarcation 
I'emained intact. The importance of the I’eport is, however, 
to be found in the fact that, through its influence upon the 
national authorities in their decisions concerning munici- 
pal boundaries, many of its recommendations have since 
1835 gradually been brought into actual operation. From Boundaries 
1835 to 1888 borough boundaries were changed by acts of onghruo-sir 
Parliament, a. spcicial act being required in each case. 

Since 1888 the matter of borough limits has been dealt orciors. 

J Reliable statistics of x'opulation may be found in the Municipal Year Book 
of the United Eingdom, published annually. 

“ Tlnese inatiuctious are printed in Redlieh and Hirst’s Local Government in 
England, I. 230-2.S1. 

^ Meport of the Boundary Gommissioners (Zyo\i.,'LonAo&,Xii'i!J). 
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with for the most part by the Local Government Board, 
which is authorized to issue “provisional orders” deter- 
mining all such questions^ Such orders must, however, in 
certain cases be confirmed by Parliament. 

Tiio “mu- By the Municipal Corporations Consolidation Act of 
poratilr.”" t he municipal corpm aJdQaJs-defiHed as “the body 

c oi'porate const! tnted Jas:-Ahe--i.nG 0 r-BOration of the inhab.- 
itsper- itants of a boroug h.” These inhabitan ts arejiaiown as 
burgesses, the contemporary prototypes of the ancient 
“ freemen of the town,” their chief attribute b eiag..the right 

to be enrolled on the burgess roll, or voters’ list, of the 
The quaiifi. municipality. To secure enrolmen t as a burgess a person 
must satisfy certain ciualifications, which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: he must b e (1) a JBritish s ubj ect 
either by birth or by naturalization, of the age of tw enty - 
one years (2") an occupant , d uring the year last,. .past, of 
some house, warehouse, or other buil ding within th e miuiici- 
pality upon which rates are assessed ; * (^8) one wh o h as 
during the same period been resident within tlie lim its of 
t he municipality or. w h.Km., aev:eii ,jacuies,.A and who 

(4) has paid all such rates as have become due u pon the 
Dj^squalifl- qualifying property . There are also certain diagunlifle a,- 
tions , particularly of persons convicted of ■serious crime s, 
prof persons who have within the year been in receipt of 


1 02-0.1 Victoria, 0 . 14, § 64. 

® Men, nmnarried women, and widows are included ; bnt married women are 
not enrolled as voters, even though they fullil the ordinary conditions. 

“ Tim oooupancy may ho individual, joint, or several ; but occupancy of 
premises by a joint>-.stock company does not qualify the stookhoiders, nor does 
occupancy by a society qualify its members. No minimum assessment is fixed. 
In order to qualify as an occupant of land upon which there is no building, an 
assessment of at least £10 is required. 

< This has been construed to he seven miles in a straight line from the outer 
limits of tlie borough. When the assessment is £10 or more, only six months’ 
residence is required. 
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public chari ty or whose near relatives have rece4v:ed. such 
assistance . 

An interesting difference between the English and the voting 
American principle of enrolment is seen in the fact that, Ho^sinpar- 
whereas in America the qualifications for voting are usually 
the same at all elections, national, state, and municipal, jn elections 
England the lists of qualified voters are entirely different 
at parliamehtaa’i^nd boTOUgir^ ections^ TEe parliamentary 
franchise is in some respects the more comprehensive ; for 
it includes all “ lodgers ” wlto pay an annual rental of ten 
pounds or more, a class which is not recognized as fulfilling 
the condition of « occupancy ” demanded in the munici- 
palities. On the other hand, the municipal franchise in- 
cludes a good many female ratepayers, a class which has 
not as yet been recognized in the parliamentary lists. Still, 
in general the totals on the two lists do not vary greatly, 
although the borough electorate is probably, on an average, 
somewhat the larger, for the number of women who vote 
in the boroughs is scarcely offset by the number of lodgers 
and others who vote in parliamentary elections.^ Exact 
comparisons are difficult to make, however, for municipal 
and parliamentary electoral boundaries do not always coin- 
cide. 

Although the franchise requirements in English boroughs Scope oi the 
are on the whole so elementary that they would seem on 
their face to shut out nobody who has any real interest in 
the municipality, the fact remains that the ratio of vote rs states. 
to the ..total population is much smaller in the English 
boroughs than in the cities of the tfnited States, where 
a r^'gime of manhood suffrage prevails. Some are un- 

t In 1808 the London County Council published a statement showing the com- 
parative strength of the local and parliamentary electorates in some sixty large 
horoughs. On an average the local ones were about twelve per cent stronger 
than the parliamentary. 
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doubtedly kept out by the residence requirement ; a 
larger quota, perhaps, are disqualified by the receipt of 
aid from the poor fund; and in most of the boroughs 
there are always a good many, especially among the 
poorer element of the population, who are denied enrol- 
ment on the voters’ list because they fail to pay their 
rates on time. It has been estimated that , in the bor- 
oughs from twenty-five to forty per cent of 

the adult male population i s excluded by some one or 
other of the franchise limitations.^ In London the 
voters’ list contains about twelve per cent of the total 
population, in New York about sixteen per cent. If 
manhood suffrage were in New York to be supplanted 
by the English franchise system, the electorate in that 
city would be reduced in numbers from about 660,000 
to abotxt 480,000 ; that is, one voter in every four would 
be disfranchised.* 

It would not be fair to say that the English voting re- 
quirements serve to disqualify only those who would, if 
they had the suffrage, use it with the least intelligence 
and with the least steadfastness against venality. On the 
contrary, considerable numbers of in telligent, re pnl.able , 
and well-paid workingmen are excluded b.eca.u s e t h ey live 
i n low-priced lodgings ; and hundreds or even tho usands 

parents, and hence rank neither as householders nor as 
lodgers.® It must further be borne in mind that i n evm y 
English municipality there are many-...p erso ns. le gally gnn.li- 
fied as voters who do not assert-their right to go on the 


^ Professor P. J. Goodnow, in Beport to the National Oivic Federation Oom- 
rniasion on Public Ownership and Operation (3 vols., New York, 1007), Pt. 1, 
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list becau^, as will be pointed out later, rach i nsist ence 
would involv e so me disclosure of _their_ pri vate affairs. 
There are said to be at least 160,000 legally qualified 
voters in London whose names are, for one reason or 
another, not on the voters’ listd 

As students of compar ative administrati oiv.. have -fre- 
queirUy'poi ur edliuTT^Ee'^gl isMd suffrage in mu- 

nicipal elections is th at votes sho uld in g eneral represerit 
units oT^iuper!y~raldiier than individuals. Hence, mere 
residence within the municipal limits docs not of itself 
give an adult citizen any franchise rights, nor does resi- 
dence outside the limits preclude him from qualifying as 
a voter. With the important exception of corporate hold- 
ings, practically every unit of rateable property — that is to 
say, every unit of property which is assessed for local taxes 
— is entitled to be represented ; and, as a rule, the person 
who is recognized as having the right to represent it is 
the one who pays the taxes assessed upon it. This person 
is, in most cases, the occupier. To be recognized as an 
occupier, moreover, one need not reside on the premises ; 
for a business man who leases an office, a warehouse, or a 
store thereby becomes its occupant, and as such is quali- 
fied to vote although he may live outside the municipal 
limits. In recent years, however, the practice of admit- 
ting to voting rights in municipal elections persons who 
are virtually lodgers has tended greatly to confuse mat- 
ters. Till within two years persons occupying rooms,- or 
even suites of rooms, in a house in which their landlord 
lived were deemed “ lodgers,” and hence were denied the 
right to be enrolled as municipal voters ; but by a decision 
rendered in 1906 such persons may now in certain cases be 
ranked as “ occupants,” and so are entitled to the borougli 
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franchise.^ A way has thus been opened for a large in- 
orease in the municipal electorate, and in many boroughs 
this expansion has already taken place. 

ThB voters’ T he work of compiling the v oters’ list, is in th e hand s 
comiiiel. of certain officials known as overs eers of the, poor, whose 
c hief dut y, however, is that of preparing the as sessment 
rolls which form the b asis ~ fQr~Tev ying the ann ual “ poo r 
rate.” Each year these overseers are instructed by the 
town clerk to prepare a preliminary list of municipal voters ; 
and this they proceed to do by copying from their assess- 
ment rolls the names of all qualified persons entered 
thereon, a table which includes all occupants who pay 
rates and who otherwise satisfy the legal requirements. 
When rates are paid not by the occupant but by the owner, 
the latter is called upon to send in the name of his tenant 
that it may be duly enrolled.® This, unfortunately, he 
does not always do ; indeed, the returns ti’ansmitted by 
owners are said to be so notoriously inaccurate as to 
justify the charge, sometimes made, that English landlords 
make a point of omitting the names of those of their 
tenants who happen to be politically opposed to them. 
Nevertheless, an occupant whose name is not returned to 
the overseers by the owner may obtain a place on the list 
by application to the revising authorities, if he chooses to 
make such request, or to have it made for him by one of 
his party managers. The lodgers, too, are not listed from 
the assessment rolls, but must present applications for enrol- 

1 In tlie case of Kent w. Fittall (1900) it waa ruled thiit, if a person lias inde- 
pendent control over bis room or rooms, — that is to say, is in effect as indepen- 
dent as he would be in a self-contained apartment, — he is not to be ranked as a 
“lodger” hut as an “ occupant.” For obvious reasons this ruling is popularly 
known in England as “ the latch-key decision.” 

^ The practice of arranging to have the landlord pay the rates has become 
much more common in recent years, particularly in the case of workingmen’s 
tenements. 
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ment. In other words, the occupant who is assessed for 
local taxes is put on the voters’ list each year without any 
action on his own part, whereas the non-taxpaying occupant 
and the lodger have to look after their own interests. 

Wlien . the o verseers have prepared their_ preliminaa-y Rp-vising the 
list , they tra nsmit it to the town cler^ who p osts it , i;eceiy£s 
any ob lections which m a y be ma de as to impx ’ op er inclusions 
or exclusions, and then, in September of each year, hSinds 
it, togeth er with suc h objections as naay have been filed 
with him, to an officer k n own as the,_.reyising barrister.^ 

Such an official, who must be a ^barjuste r of at least seven The revising 
years’ standing, is chosen fo r eac h of the ninety-seven 
revising districts i nto whic h the cou ntry is di vid ed, his 
appointment lying with the senior judge of assize for the 
county within which the district is situated. These Tijeirfuno- 
r evising barristers go abou t to the borough s within their 
districts, and durin g the months of September_and jOctober 
hold what are termed “courts of re vision,” due notice be- 
ing given in each municipality of the place and date at 
which such a court is to be held. At this court, or “ hear- 
ing,” all claims regarding the addition or deleting of names 
are heard and determined, the revising barrister having 
power to take sworn testimony as to the facts whenever 
he deems such action desirable. Claims are, as a rule, 
brought forward by agents representing the political 
parties concerned, such counsel not only setting forth the 
facts upon which they base their claims, but also offering 
briefs and arguments in support of their contentions when 

they think best. On qu estions of-fact the dec ision of th e Appeals 

revising barrister is fin al r biit a ruling on any p oint whicli 
in volves the interpretation of the law may be made the 
basis of an appeal to the court of King ’s Bench. In the 

1 For all details concerning the compilation of municipal voters’ lists, see 
on JElcctions (17tli ed., by S. n. Day, 3 vols., London, 1894), III, 31-81. 
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court of the revising barrister the usual rules of evidence 
are observed ; but if a name has been put on the list by 
the overseers the presumption is in favor of leaving it there. 
If, on the other hand, the addition of a name is desired, 
the burden of proof rests on the applicant for enrolment. 
When the list has passed the revising barrister, it is ret urne d 
to the town clerk , who has H put into printed form and 
made read y for th e election. No further change may^je 
made except by an order of the court of King’s Bench. 

The English system of compiling and revising the voters’ 
list has, on the whole, been found highly satisfactory. For 
the great majority of municipal voters it obviates the need 
of any personal action in order to be assured of a place on 
the roll, probably four-fifths of the qualified voters having 
their names regularly carried on the lists as a matter of 
course. It is only tlie small householders and the lodgers 
who need look out for themselves. Not only must these 
make application each year, but, if their claims happen to 
be challenged before the revising barrister, they frequently 
have to disclose under oath the amounts of annual rental 
paid by them, and other matters which some of them seem 
to regard as their private affairs. That many of this class, 
therefore, do not, whether through neglect or through pos- 
itive disinclination, apply for places on tlic list may be 
accounted one of the evil results of the system. At the 
same time, the English arrangement greatly reduces the 
liability of danger from sinister practices like “coloniza- 
tion” or the padding of the lists with names of persons who 
have no legal title to be enrolled. Every name must be 
related to a specific occupancy, and the essential facts must 
be established to the satisfaction of tlie revising officer. 
Furthermore, the revising barristers have almost invariably 
been men of high standing, who,' having as a rule no 
local party interests to serve, have performed their functions 
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in a judicial and impartial spirit. Most of them are con- 
tinued in office for long terms of years, and for their 
short periods of work receive very substantial remunera- 
tion.^ Their rulings on points of law are sometimes ques- 
tioned, and are occasionally reversed by the court of King’s 
Bench ; but that they have as a class secui-ed an approach 
to absolute fairness in the compilation and revision of the 
lists is scarcely to be questioned. 

In October of each year the revision of the municipal Mnnidpai 
voters’ list is finished, and in November the voters are 
called to the poll s. The sole governing organ o f the 
borough is a borough counciir~which is made up of a 
mayor, a number of aldermen, and a number of counc illors. 

Of these members offiy the..jmun£illQr .s. are elected bv th e 
voters, t he .ma.y.Qj.aD fl— ald ermen being chosen by tli e 
counciK For the election of councillors the borough niay 
be divided into wards and a certain number of councilmen 
aUott eT~to eac h ; or the ele atimx-mav-be Jw:-gmmraLtinke.t 
for the_whole municipality. Division into ward s ma.Y...be Usually held 
effected by the~~~bdrou3i authorities themselves, nrovide d 
the co nsent of the T,nca.1 O-nvernme nt Board be obtained . — 
a precaution which aims to pi’evcnt any local gerryman- 
dering. Most of the larger boroughs are so divided,® but 
the smaller ones commonly remain undistricted. In either 
cakp the coun cillors are chosen for a three-year ter m, and 
one-third of them retire annually ; hence an election must 
ordinarily be held every year. In the large boi-oughs three 
councilmen are usually allotted to each ward or district, 
one being elected each November. 

1 The revising harrister’s fee is 260 guineas ($1276), for work which seldom 
takes more than two or three weeks. Further information concerning the func- 
tions of these officials may he found in the Emyclopmdia of Local Government 
Law. 

2 Liverpool is divided into thirty-five wards, Manchester into thirty, Birming- 
ham into eighteen, and Leicester into sixteen. 
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Kligibility In general terms it is true that any voter may be 
dates!''*' elected to the council ; but, as a matter of fact, some voters 

are not eligible and some persons are eligible who are not 
voters. Clergymen,, for instance, are perm itted to. -vate 
but not to stand for election except in the Lo ndon boroughs. 
W omen voters w ere until 1907 also inelig ible, but they 
may now be chosen ; indeed, it is legally possible that 
a woman may be selected to fill the post of mayor in 
any English borough.^ Ineligibility further attache s to 
any person who hold s a post of PrQfi JLiIiat.iies within the 

gift of the counci l, and also to any one who h a,s eithe r 

directly or indirectly a share or interest in any contract 
made wi£h th e borough authorities . This last rule is not, 
however, applied to disqualify shareholders in a joint-stock 
corporation which obtains a municipal contract ; nor does 
it render ineligible the publisher of a newspaper which 
prints municipal advertisements, or persons who covenant 
with the municipal council for the sale or lease of land or 
for the loan of money.® 

Non-iesidont Apart from the provision permitting the election of 
candidates, council, perhaps the most interesting of the 

English regulations relating to eligibility is that which 
allows councilloi’s to be chosen from outside the ranks of 
voters. According to this regulation, persons owning prop - 
ert y in the municipality , or pacing rates ..above, .a .C.er±ain 
minimum , ma ybe elected to the ...council if they live within 
fif teen miles of the boroug h, although they may noi; vote 
if th^r ^residence ha ppen s to lie beyond the sev.&n,-mjle 
limit . This somewhat anomalous situation is apparently 
an outgrowth of the provision that a ratepayer may reside 

1 7 Edward VIT. c. 33. In at least one case a woman has been so selected. 

2 Municipal Corporations Consolidation Act, §§ 11-12. See also lioge.rs on 
Elections, III. 1-30 ; and Redllch and Hirst, Local Government in England,!. 
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anywhere within seven miles of the outer limits of the 
city and still be a voter, — a principle that enables large 
numbers of business men to retain their franchises in 
the municipalities where their chief interests lie, instead 
of being enrolled, as in the United States they would be, 
on the lists of the suburban towns in which they happen 
to live but in the affairs of which they may have compar- 
atively little real interest. As a logical outcome of this 
system, there are in the larger English cities like Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester some wards in which the 
majority of the voters are persons who do not live in the 
wards at all, a circumstance which has, as will be seen 
later, led to the selection of non-resident councillors. All Candidates 
this seems natural enough; but in permitting candidacy* 
to persons who are not only non-residents but non-voters 
the English system goes a decided step farther, and gives 
to the electorate an unusually broad range of choice.^ A 
circle extending fifteen miles round the outer limits of any 
large English city covers over one hundred square miles of 
territory, and hence must include almost every one whose 
interest in the affairs of the borough is of any importance. 

The English municipal system makes no pro vision for 
the holding of any primary or other gathering of p a r tisa ns 
on th e eve of an election ; indeed, part y organizations as 
such are not recognized by law as having any r 61 a in the 
making of municipal nominations. A candidate for elec- Nomination 
tion to the council is in all cases brojight forw ard by means dates”'*^' 
of a simple no mination pape r. This documen t, which 
must be deposited with the town clerk as least seven day s 
before the poll ing, must give the candidate’s full name, 
place of residence, and occupation, and must bj^r t he names 
of at le ast t en qualified voters of the borough or ward 

1 The influence o£ these provisiona upon the character of the councils in Eng- 
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with in which the nominee seeks elec tion. A voter may- 
sign as many nomination papers as there are posts to be 
filled, and no more. If he should sign more, his signature 
becomes ineffective on those which are presented latest to 
the town clerk. 

When the time for receiving nomination papers has ex- 
pired, the m ayor is called upon by the clerk to pass upon 
the validity of such as ha ve been deposijed ; and he must 
do this w ithin three days. If he decides m favoi ol a paper, 
there is no appeal from his judgmen^; but^f, on the other 
hmid^~h e~13eclid-e s~ lg^ an appeal may be taken to 

the collides. In either case the list of valid nominations is 
duly posted, and the election proceeds. The roll as an- 
nounced contains no reference whatever to the political 
affiliations of any candidate.' 

One might reasonably suppose that the facility of nomi- 
nation would serve to bring a plethora of candidates into 
the .field. On the contrary, however, the number of names 
eventually printed on the ballot is almost invariably small, 
rarely exceeding two or three. A dozen nomination papers 
may be handed in ; but the chances are that before the 
ballots are sent to the printer nearly all the nominees will 
go to the town clerk and insist that their names shall be 
withdrawn. Municipal experience in England certainly 
does not seem to show that the plan of nomination by 
individual voters multiplies candidates; for the number of 
men who aspire to public office under this .system is propor- 
tionately much smaller than in the cities of the United 
States, where it is far 'more difficult to get one’s name upon 
the ballot. To a busy man, unless he be possessed of public 

^ The regulations relating to municipal nominations are set forth in the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act of 1882, §§ 66-66, and the accompanying schedules. 
A auramary on their interpretation by the courts may be found in Ropers on 
Elections, III. 88-96. 
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spirit, the post of councillor offers so little attraction 
that he is apt to decline the proffered honor unless 
some influence is brought to bear upon him to secure his 
acceptance of a nomination. In fact, one might almost 
say that the first qualification for membership in the 
council of an English borough is a strong reluctance to 
enter it. 

The duty of preparing the announcements, fitting up the 
polling-booths, having the ballots printed, and making pro- 
vision for all the incidents of an election rests upon the 
mayor, vsrho thus becomes the “returning officer” of the 
municipality. Though responsible for everything, he does 
not, however, have to attend to all the details ; for the 
actual work of preparation is usually performed by the 
town clerk or, in the larger boroughs, by the latter’s as- 
sistant. If the number of candidates in nomination does 
not exceed the number of posts to be filled, the mayor 
declar es such n ominees to have been elected unopposed, 
and hence has to make no provisions at all for polling. 
Elections by acclamat ion are very common in Engljsh 
boroughs ; indeed, it is rather unusual for a contest to occur 
in every ward of a large borough at one time, and it some- 
times happens that candidates are returned by acclamation 
in all the wards.^ 

When a polling is necessary, the ma,yor, in addition to 
p.r6viding~~t5e°*°BMots and other necessary papers,, .must 
a rrange for polling-pla ces, and must see that at least four 
days before the election th e various lo cations are duly 


1 “In one hundred and three boroughs and urban districts, large and small, 
taken at random at the elections of 1899, decidedly less than half the seats in the 
aggregate were contested, while in thirteen of these places there was not a single 
contest. Nor does there appear to be any marked difference in this respect 
hetween large and small towns, or between places. where the nomination is made 
on party linos and those where it is not.” — Lownni,, The Government of Eng- 
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publislied for the information of voters^ No official 
notic e of the place and hour of polling is sent to the 
voters, as in French and German cities ; such intimation, 
if made at all, must come from the candidates or their 
agents. The polling takes place in some public building 
if there happens to be one conveniently located for the 
purpose ; otherwise rooms in private buil dings a re hire d 
for the day an d naid for out of th e municip al fun ds. In 
no case may a polling-place be located in any building 
which is used for the sale of intoxicants. 

PoUofaoiais. When a borough is divided into wards, there mu st ba^at 
l east one polling-place for each wa rd ; and ea ch p ol l mu st 
be in charge of an alder ma n desig nated for the purpose by 
t he council and constituting, for the polling-day, a “ deputy 
returning office r.” If thei'e are more polling-places than 
there are aldermen, they may be put in care of councillors ; 
but no councillor may preside over a poll in his own district. 
The poll-clerks and other clerical officials connected with 
the poll are appointed by the council. All e xpenses excep t 
the cost of printing the ballots are paid b y the m unicipality ; 
the ballots are printed at the expense of the candidates. 

* Wh en a voter enters the polling-b ooth on election day 
he is provid e d with an official ballot pap er, which he takes 
into the compartment provided f or marki jjg...thfi_.ballois._ 
His name is thereupon checked off the list. Before receiv- 
ing tlie ballot, howem’, he”'may be challenged by any of 
the scrutineers, or polling-agents, present in the room ; for 
every candidate is entitled to be represented at each of the 
polls by two of these agents, who, like the other persons 
in the polling-booths, are sworn to secrecy. Not that 
these scrutineers may question the right of a voter to his 

1 The polling procedure in English borough elections is regulated by the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act of 1882, § 68, which adopted, with some modifications, 
the provisions of the Ballot Act of 1872 (36-36 Victoria, o. 33). At present the 
procedure in borough and parliamentary elections is substantially the same. 
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place on the list. All they can do is to compel him to 
establish his identity, and to take oath that he has not 
already voted elsewhere in the same election. Under no 
circumstances may a ballot be given to any one whose 
name is not on the votei’s’ list; there is in England no 
provision for the method commonly known in American 
elections as “ swearing in ” votes. 

T he ballot is printed on plain wh ite pap^r mnd conta in s 
s imply the name, residence , and occupation of ^ch candi- 
date •) no reference to his party allegiance is pe rmitted. 
Ordinarily there are only two or three names on the ballot, 
especially in the larger boroughs, where the councilmen 
are elected by wards; and these names are printed in al- 
phabetical order, so that no advantage is gained through 
priority in the filing of nomination papers. After each name 
is a blank space, in which the voter may indicate his choice 
by making a cross. He must thus specifically designate 
ea^ candidat e for whom he desires his vote to be _re- 
c ordedTfor 'th ere is no pos sibility of voting a whole “ slate,” 
or “ticket,” by marking a single cross at the head of a 
column. Indeed, one of the most important differences 
between the English and the American municipal ballot is 
to be found in the fact that the former throws the voter 
wholly upon his personal knowledge of the individual can- 
didates, and in the absence of such knowledge affords him 
no designations or methods of grouping whereby he may 
be guided to a choice. If a vote r doolaie himself to be, 
from blindness or ot her physical disability, unable to read , 
his ballots may be marked for him, in accordance_witlL.his. 
l oraninstKnT^ ^ by . the officer in ch arge o f the pol l.^ 

1 All interesting testimony to the regard whicli the framers of the Ballot Aot 
had for religious scruples is afforded by the provision that, if an election is held 
on a Saturday, orthodox Hebrews who object, on religious gronnd.s, to voting in 
the ordinary way may on request have their ballots marked for them by the 
presiding officer of the polL 
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Having prepared Ms ballot, the voter deposits it in the 
ballobSox, the'~whoir'pr^~ess b eing thus strictly secret ex- 
cept in the case of one who cannot mark his own paper. 

T he polling hast, s a-single d av. and the polls must ordi- 
narily be kept open from eight in the morning till eight 
in the evening ; ^ but if all the registered votes have been 
polled before eight o’clock, or if the space of an hour shall 
have passed without a single vote’s being cast, the poll 
may be closed earlier. At the conclusion of the voting 
t he ballots are taken from t he box and coun ted by the 
officer in charge, assist ed by the polling -age nts. Any 
papers which may be objected to by the latter are put 
into an en^Tope~ to lie Jcaltrwi^^ later, being c ounted or 
noiTmeantimg, is t iu offlcei in cli age m ly decide. Thg 
a nnounceme nt of_the icsult is duly ccitiricd to the m ayor , 
to whom the box es ind billoj^s up likewise retunied un- 
der seal . A rc( Q iinL-tnay--be...h,i,d, only by application to 
the courts , but suen requests are granted very readily. 
■In all cases a plurality of votes i.s suffi cient to elect a 

candidate. When twQ.JE lliaQBRa:eGg same p.urnber 

the de cision rests, in* a ward conte st, with the alde rma n 
in charge, but in an electio n that covers the borough as 
a whole , with the mayor . 

To speak in any general terms of the r&le played by 
political parties in English municipal elections is of ne- 
cessity to deal unsatisfactorily with an interesting phase 
ot English municipal -life; for the subject is not one which 
may be dealt with properly in a few paragraphs.® Party 

1 This requirement is fixed by the Election Act of 1886 (48 Victoria, c. 10). 
Prior to this date tlie polling continued from nine till four only. 

* For further and more concrete information on this topic, reference may ho 
made to J. S. Lloyd’s Mwnieipdl Eleetiotis and Sow to Fight them (London, 
1000) ; to tho interesting chapter on “ Municipal Electioneering and Municipal 
Politics ” in Kedlieh and Hirst’s Local Government in England, I. 204-270 ; 
to tho comprehensive discussion of the relations of “ Labor and Politics ” in 
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machinery, party activities, and party methods vary so 
much in different municipalities, and even in the same 
borough at different times, that broad generalizations in 
this field are liable to be misleading. Roughly splicing, 
however, one may sa y that l%l'Seii’..boipughs the 

l ocal election s are fought out, in the great majority of 
cases, between candidates who represent the two leading 
pol itical parties T In^rnost cities this identity of national 
and local party lines is not openly avowed, — that it 
exists at all, indeed, would be denied by some represen- 
tative citizens ; but as a matter of fact there is scarcely a 
l arge city in England, wi th _the .exception of LDadoxi,J.n 
which the municipal camp aigns are not . conducted along 
straight party ^ lines, and almost always with some as- 
s istance from the national party organization_s. It is true, 
nevertheless, that candidates who call themselves Conser- 
vatives sometimes conduct their municipal campaigns as 
if, they were rampant Radicals, and that some of those 
who profeiss to be Liberals may stand for everything that 
is reactionary. 

In some few cases these parties are local ; that is to say, identity of 
they are not directly connected with the grea,t national 
parties. In London, for example, the voters have grouped parties, 
themselves into two factions, known as the Moderates 
(or Reformer?) and the Progressives j but, although the 
former group seems to be recruited mainly from those 
who are Conservatives in national politics, and the latter 
mainly from those who are Liberals,^ the two London par- 
ties have no direct connection with the two national organi- 

Bnglish cities, Ly Professor J. R. Commons and Mr. J. W. Snllivan, in tlie 
Meport to the National Civic Federation Commission on Piihlic Ownership and. 

Operation, Pt. II. Vol. II. 1-112 ; and to the evidence brought together in the 
Beport of the Boyal Commission on the Amalgamation of London (London, 

1891). ' 

1 See below, pp. 346-347. ■ 
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zations. They are local factions, with programmes based 
on local issues. I n man.Y QL.t 3:ie.-Sm.al lfir-boroiigh a, further- 
more, p arty politics play little or no part at-all in.±hfi.loc.al 
e lection campaigns, the cont estToil being dotei-mmed 
wholl y by the relative person al strength of the eiuididates. 
QiTthe whole, however, the electorates in the larger mu- 
nicipalities divide themselves along pretty nearly the 
same lines in local elections as in parliamentary ones. 
Tins identity Just as in a city of the United States party lines may at 
lacking. times be broken down and some prominent local issue 
thrust to the front, so it often happens that in a large 
English borough there may at some election be an un- 
, usual display of independence on the part of the voters, 

resulting for the time being in an entirely new alignment 
of the electorate. Englishmen, like Americans, readily 
concede tliat iiarty politics arc aliiogothor out of place in 
municipal affairs ; but as a matter of fact the voter who 
calls himself a Conservative in parliamentary campaigns 
is, in probably nine cases out of ten, true to liis party 
allegiance in municipal contests. It is of course substan- 
tially the same with adlicu'ents of the Liberal party, 
and it seems to bo equally true of the Labor element, 
which has recently risen into impori,anco as a factor in 
national politics. This adherence to party principles in 
municipal elections may bo atl,ributed mainly to the 
fact that in most of the boroughs i,he only permanent and 
effective electoral organizations are the local branches of 
the national parly machine,^ 

It is true that at English local elections the party whip 
is not so readily applied, and when applied is perhaps not 
so readily obeyed, as in the United States ; for in England 
political leaders do not, as they do in America, regard a 

1 CompaTe the diBcUBBlon of tins topic in Professor Lowell’s 0/ 

Jffn(/Zand, II. 150-163, 231-23a. 
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local defeat as a blow at tbe national party interests. If Municipal 
the party nominee be lacking in personal strength, he can- g,“iLtio'n 
not, as in the United States, count with reasonable certaintj^' 
upon party loyalty to carry him through; on the other United 
hand, a strong candidate readily appeals for support out- 
side the ranks of his own party. In England the leeway is 
distinctly greater than in the United States. At the 
same time, it would be entirely misleading to assert that 
national and municipal party lines are not identified, or 
even to suggest that this coincidence is not as distinctive 
a feature of English municipal politics as it is of Ameri- 
can. The candidates for election to the English borough 
councils* taken as a whole, count upon their local party 
associations to elect them, or at least to muster the major 
part of the votes needed for their election. The candidate 
who has the backing of neither association can reasonably 
look for success only when the local situation is for the 
time being abnormal.^ 

It sometimes happens, to be sure, that those who^Non-parti- 
are. in all respects party candidates carefully avoid thk^aUon®^'**/ 
partisan label, and appeal to the electors as non-partisan 
aspirants. In many of the looroughs there are electoral 
organizations, usually known as Ratepayers’ Associations 
or Citizens’ Unions, which profess to contain members 
drawn from both political parties and to eschew partisan- 
ship in their attitude toward all municipal affairs. These 
associations have their own definite local programmes, and 
frequently stand sponsor for candidates either independently 
or in cooperation with other organizations ; or they some- 
times throw their weight to 'the side of those party can- 

1 “ The man who wins a victory under such conditions deserves all the ap- 
plause — and every vote — he gets. There are exceptions, but usually the only 
position open to the independent candidate is a place at the bottom of the poll.” 

— J. S. Lloyd, Municipal Elections and Mow to Fight them, 31. 
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Local party 
organua- 


didates who.se election is thought to be desirable.^ Oc- 
casionally candidates who are backed by such organizations 
succeed in the face of opposition from both political par- 
ties ; but such success is apt to be exceptional, and is at 
best spasmodic. Casual spurts of non-partisanship arc 
perhaps more frequent in English boroughs than in Ameri- 
'' can cities ; but they are probably no more effectual in 
t diminishing permanently the r6le which party politics play 
^in the affairs of the municipality. 

Local party oi'ganizations are, throughout England, cast 
pretty much in the same mould. There are some variations 
in diffei-ent municipalities, it is true ; but these divergences 
are not of much consequence. As all the larger boroughs 
are divided into wards, the ward serves as the unit of 
political organization. Each ward of the borough has its 
ward associations, which comprise within their member.ship 
any partisans who wish to join. Sometimes there is a 
nominal membership fee of a shilling or two ; more often , ' 
there is none at all. The Liberal association of the ward, 
for instance, is made up of those who profess adherence to 
the Liberal party and consequently have their names en- 
rolled on the party register. O n the eve of &n election 
c amnaign, each association, which in no respect differs 
widely from the American ward'“5a:TOus;'lfiT&ete- to elect" a 
A ^rd c ommittee. 'an3~ Ty*Tins^^ 5mn^ the bulk of the 
actual work’orcamp aigning is pe rformed. For_yje.b.QroLigh. 
as a whole eac]r*piartyor^ uaidly has its central com- 
mittee, which is usually made up of delegate s from the 
v ariou^ """war( r*‘comnnt^^ centraf committee ha^ 

its chairman, its secretar y, and ifs“'^^eS^m’7~and some- 
times maintains permanent headquarters during the 

1 In the Year Booh of the Crlasgow Oitizens' Union for 1006 may be found 
a full account of the programme and activities by one of the best known among 
these organizations. 
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campaign. It is t he custodian, of the campaign fund, 
and is entrusted with the work of coordinating the efforts 
made to secure the election of party candidates in the 
various wards. In national election contests these local Relation of 
committees are in close touch with the national bodies national 
that direct party interests throughout England as a whole, 
and this fact frequently gives the national organizations 
opportunity to exert direct influence upon the local parlia- 
mentary contest.^ I n the mu nicipal campaign^ however, 
the_ national bodi es a lmost never interfere at all- Those in England 
who are familiar with the mechanism and the activities of united**** 
party organizations in the United States need not be re- 
minded of the frequent interference in purely local election 
campaigns which characterizes the work of the state party 
machines. This intrusion is, of course, dictated by a feel- 
ing that the interests of the party in state and city are 
identical, and that party success oi’ defeat in the munici- 
palities has a direct influence upon the interests of the 
party in the larger field of political activity. Mu- 
nicipal candidatures in America are, therefore, often, in- 
spired and sometimes even dictated from the headquarters 
of the state organization, a practice which has not in the 
main contributed to the good governance of the cities, — 
which has, indeed, more often been very pernicious in its 
effects. From this sort of interference the local party 
organizations in England have been almost entirely free ; 
for the borough associations haye virtual autonomy in all 
that relates to local candidacy and the conduct of local 
campaigns. In this very important respect the principle 
of municipal home rule has been carried to its logical con- 
clusion, and the outcome has been of advantage to all 
concerned. 

1 A very oomijreliensivo discussion of this feature may be found in Lowell’s 
Government of England, I. .chs. :^vii-xxviii. 
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A feat iir e of English borougli ca mpaigns wliich iin urease s 
t he American observer is th e very_ large tiumbcr of jipn- 
resident candidat es. Few principles are more solidly 
embedded in American minds than that which regards the 
non-resident aspirant for office as an unwelcome intruder ; 
hence in the United States the candidate who contests a 
ward in which he does not reside finds himself under a 
handicap that in most cases utterly eliminates all reasonable 
hope of success. In England, public opinion on this matter 
is very different ; for, although the English voter, like the 
American, undoubtedly prefers his own neighbor to a 
stranger, he does not allow this preference to militate 
decisively against the outsider’s prospects of election. 
Evidence of this political hospitality may be found in the 
fact that in most of the larger English cities the majority 
of the councilmen live outside the wards which they are 
elected to represent. In Liverpoo l, for instance, only 25 
out of 137 membe rs of the council reside in the wards 
f rom which they ar^eleeEe dT'dh Birmingham the” pe'r- 
centage of resident counciliors is even smaller ; in Man- 
chester the non-residents are in the majority ; and the 
same is true of the memberahip of the London County 
Council, of which no less than 68 of the 118 councillors 
live outside the disti’icts which they represent.'^ In many 
cases these non-resident councillors reside not only beyond 
the limits of their wards, but even beyond the limits of the 
city itself. Many come from the rasidential suburbs; and it 
is not without significance that even the wards which are 
peopled largely by the laboring classes often choose as their 
representatives men who live in the fashionable suburban 
districts. In fact, this readiness on the part of the people to 
vote for candidates who are neither of their own neighbor- 
National Givic Federation Oommission on Public Ownership and Opera- 
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hood nor of their own social class is psychologically one 
of the most interesting points of contrast between the 
Eirglish and American mimicipal electorates; and without 
doubt it affords at least a partial explanation of the 
mai-ked differences in the general caliber of the municipal 
councils in the two countries. 

The activit ies o| the party .-leaders,, in _ .municipal . 

e lection campaigns are considerab ly circumscribed by the 
strictn ess of the legal regulations relating to campaign 
m"ethods. These laws, which are substantially the same 
as those apply ing to parliamentary elections, arc based on 
the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act 
of 1884.^ By the terms of this important enactment a 
fundamental distinction is drawn between two classes of 
practices, which are respectively denominated as “cori’upt” 
and “ illegal. ” Within the category of “corrupt practices” 
are comprised all election tactics that are morally repre- 
hensible, such as bribeiy, intimidation, personation, and 
the like. Within the category of “ illegal practices,” on 
the other hand, are included those incidents of a campaign 
which, though not involving any moral turpitude, lend them- 
selves to make an election contest unfair to some of the 
candidates, or undignified, or unnecessarily expensive. Such 
forbidden practices are, for instance, the hiring of convey- 
ances to take votei's to the polls, the providing of decorations, 
posters, or campaign buttons, and the making of subscrip- 
tions to any local enterprise during the period of the 
election campaign. In fact, t he laws proscd bc— the ex- 
p enditure of money, either by or on behalf of a candid ate, 
for practically everythin g outside the strict ly necessary 
expe nses of a ^gnified cont est. ' 

The machinery provi ded for the enf orce ment of. these 
regulations has proveTtolei^Iy effective. Within twenty- 
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' 47-48 Victoria, c. 70. 
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eight days after a municipal election each candidate must 
transmit to the town clerk an itemized return of his election 
expenses, accompanied by the necessary voucliei-s and duly 
verified by affidavit. In a borough or a ward which con- 
tains 500 voters or less, a candidat e may, for strictly legal 
expensesTBSBursea^im not exceeding twenliy-live pounds 
(iTSBJ7~vSdren~lEe enfoTmWE'''ts~'a^ ' inay expend 

not more thaiithTeepence~foFiBach additioiml votCT. Thus, 
in a ward which contains 2000 voters the maximum legiti- 
mate expenditure would be $260. It is worth noting, 

moreover, that t he_cestriction applies not only to ejspandi- 

t iires ■made j).v..tlie candidate himself , bu±,.iQ.Jbh.Q.sg, mad e 
by any of his agent s ; and by an agent i s me ant not merely 
one who has received specific recognition as an election 
agent, but a ny supporter ^osepoirf lcinr'reTa^^^ to the 
c iandidate, andwiosi^ffor ts in his behalf, are "siich as to 

give rise to a mesumpdmr~of'~agencv .' ”"Tn "addition to 

setting a maximum limit to the legitimate expenses of a 
candidate, the law puts restrictions on many other inci- 
dents of an election campaign, — prescribing, for example, 
the number of committee-rooms that may be maintained, 
the number of clerks and messengers that may be employed, 
and so on. 

The p enalties provided in th e event of violatioiLof the 
election laws are very severe . If a candidate ha s been 
personally guilty of any corrupt or illegal practice, or has 
himself disbursed__mOTe™liBannElie established maxiinuin 
in expeusesr iien^ onlyTos^TH*^eGBoP''T3u t~is also 'd.T s'- 
ctualijic.dirom.j5rfir holding public office again , and evmi 
f roin.^ ) t-kig. I f he is not personaTIy"guilty o f any offence, 
but has profited by corrupt or illegal practices on the part 
of his agent, he is unseate d, and the disfranchisement i s 
visited upon the age nt concerne d. He may also be un- 
scated if it is prove3'"that forbidden methods have been 
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extensively employed in his behalf even by persons who 
cannot in any way be regarded as his agents. The general 
purpose of the laws is to secure not only an honest election, 
but also one that will be dignified and absolutely fair to 
all candidates, no matter what their respective financial 
resources may be. Although the maximum amount of 
legitimate expenditure is not unreasonably low, it suffices 
to preclude any attempt to secure a seat in the council by 
those whose only important qualification is a readiness to 
contribute generously to party funds. 

The right-of a councillor-elect to retain his seat is decided Contested 
not by the council, but by the courts. Either a defeated 
candidate or _any fo ur qua lified v o t ers may protest_a 
municipal election by lodging a p etition Jnside. of a given 
time with the court of King’s Bench, svhifih straightway 
i^ers s ucli net itinn Aolsoinn^arrister of nolless than fifteen 
years’ standing .^ This officer proceeds to the borough, 
where he takes evidence under oath, hears counsel for the 
petitioner and for the defendant councillor, and determines 
whether the election laws have been violated. This de- 
cision he certifies to the court, which issues a decree con- 
firming or voiding the election, the costs of the protest 
being apportioned as the trial barrister may deem equitable. 

By thus giving the work of investigation to a non-partisan 
and disinterested authority the system proves its wisdom, 
for there are obvious objections to the practice of permit- 
ting members of a borough council, who are very apt to 
be guided by personal or partisan motives, to pass upon 
questions relating to the election of their own colleagues. 

On the other hand, there are equally obvious objections to 

1 The various legal regulations concerning the trial of election petitions are 
incorporated in the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, §§ 87 S. Full details 
concerning the present-day administration of the law may he found in E. G. 

Ellis's article on “ Elections and Elector’s ” in tire BncyclopmAia of Local Gov- 
ernment Law, in. 16-40, 
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tlie plan of thrusting the decision of such matters upon 
the regular law courts of the land; for such a policy, 
though it may secure the fair determination of matters 
at issue, tends to draw the judiciary into the arena of party 
politics, and hence, in the long run, is apt to be detri- 
mental to the general prestige of the courts. Of this 
we have had, in the United States, convincing proof. 
Merits of the The English system has avoided both evils by committing 
of ‘hearing™ the decision of election protests to semi- judicial officers 
protosts whom the judges appoint but for whose adjudication the 
courts are not responsible. Indeed, the ease with which a 
protest may be lodged, the promptness with which the 
contestation is heard and determined, and the fairness 
which characterizes the verdicts of the deciding authorities 
have served to make candidates and their party supporters 
recognize that strict observance of the election laws is the 
part of prudence in all municipal contests,^ It is not to 
be understood, of course, that corrupt and illegal practices 
in English municipal elections have been wholly eliminated 
either by the strictness of the laws or by the excellence 
of the machinery provided for their enforcement. Candi- 
dates may, and sometimes do, while keeping well within 
the letter of the law, use tactics which are unfair to their 
opponents. At the same time, it is quite beyond question 
that the influence of the act of 1884 and of similar enact- 
ments has been extremely salutary, and that the legislation 
has contributed substantially to the marked improvement 
in the general conduct of Engli.sh elections, both parlia- 
mentary and municipal, during the last quarter-century. 

Immediately after the annual election the council holds 
its organization meeting, at which the successful candidates 

1 The evidence brought together a decade ago by a select parliamentary 
committee on the subject of contested elections shows that petitions following 
parliamentavy elections are not by any means so satisfactorily handled. See 
•HbtWfj 0 / GomnioresPajpers (1898), IX. 658. 
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appear in order to take their oaths of qualification. The Soioction 
first duty of the new council is to elect a mayor, whose mayor, 
task it is to preside over the deliberations for the current 
year.^ By the terms of the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835, the mayor was to be chosen from the ranks of the 
councillors themselves; but the code of 1882 widened the 
field of choice by permitting the council to select “ any fit 
person from among the aldermen or council, or persons Quaiifica- 
qualifled to be such.” ® At the present time it is therefore 
legally possible for the council to select as mayor of the 
borough one who is not even a voter in the municipality, 
provided, however, that he reside within fifteen miles of 
the borough and is otherwise qualified as a candidate for 
election to the council. But although the law permits a 
council to go outside its own membership, and even outside 
the limits of the electorate, in search of a mayor, this is, 
of course, not the practice usually followed. In most, of the 
larger boroughs the mayor is selected from the ranks of 
the council itself, and particularly from among those mem- 
bers who have had one or more terms of service as alder- 
xnen. Departures from this policy are doubtless more 
common now than they were a decade or more ago, for in 
England the selection of a non-member is apparently not 
now regarded as unusual enough to attract any comment. 

At the same time, such a choice is the exception rather 
than the rule, and it is distinctly unusual in the smaller 
boroughs. 

The selection of a mayor is seldom a difficult problem Tha coun- 
in English municipalities ; for the post is not, as it is in ’ii,) choice* 
the cities of the United States, one of any serious adminis- 
trative importance. Executive ability and experience are 

1 The mayor’s teim is ordinarily one year only, but reelections are common. 

In some boroughs tradition requires an annual change. 

2 Municipal Corporations Act (1882), § 16. 
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in no wise essential to the proper performance of mayoral 
duties 5 for these, being very largely of a social nature, make 
heavier demands upon the mayor’s j)urse and personality 
than upon his skill as a governing authority. He must 
entertain distinguished visitors to the borough, must assume 
a prominent part in all civic ceremonies and festivities, 
and must, above all things, be a leader in local philanthropic 
enterprises, incidentally contributing with generosity to 
their exchequers. His only special administrative function 
is that of presiding at meetings of the council, and even this 
he need not perform if it be not to his liking. In short, to 
the end that he may fill his position capably and satisfac- 
torily, the mayor of an English borough must ordinarily 
be a man of some wealth, prefei-ably with leisure and social 
attainments. 

Ordinarily the English mayor I’eceives no stipend. The 
council is empowered by law to grant him from the 
borough funds “ such remuneration as it may think reason- 
able ” ; but many boroughs pay nothing at all, and, save 
in the largest boroughs, those which grant remuneration 
rarely afford anything approaching his personal outlay in 
the performance of his civic functions. Tenure of; the 
office even for a single year thus involves some financial 
sacrifice ; ^ but as a rule the post is satisfactorily filled 
without much trouble, for wealth and social aspirations 
arc likely to be more plentiful than administrative energy 
and experience. It has sometimes been said that a 
wealthy peer makes an ideal English mayor; at any rate, 
if any such happens to reside within the fifteen-mile limit 
he is pretty certain to be invited to the post, and, if neces- 
sary, cajoled or persuaded into accepting it. In default of 

1 Statements of tlie mayor’s expenditures are, of course, not made pulilic ; 
but tenure of tbo office in a city like Liverpool or Manchester is estimated to 
involve an outlay of from S16,00Q to $26,000 per year. 
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a peer, some opulent bourgeois who is willing to prove liis 
liberality may have an opportunity to do so as the chief 
magistrate of the borough. Sometimes, it is true, men of 
slender means are chosen to the mayoralty ; but the post 
presents so little attraction to such men that it is apt to 
be avoided by them. This condition of things is by some 
persons, especially by the labor leaders, regarded as un- 
fortunate ; for it practically excludes from the office many 
who might otherwise be installed for a year or two in 
fitting recognition of lengthy and faithful service at the 
council-board.^ 

In most cases the mayor takes an active interest in the influence of 
affairs of the borough during his term, even if his actual n, boiS'igh 
part in local administi'ation is not much more influential 
than that of the oi’dinary alderman or councillor. He 
presides at the council-meetings, is ex officio a member of 
all council committees, usually performing actual service 
on one or more of , them, and he may even be chairman 
of some committee ; but he has no veto power over, I’eso- 
lutions of the council, makes no important appointments, 
takes no special part in the preparation of the municipal 
budget, and exercises no direct control over any of the 
civic departments. He is ex officio a justice of the peace, 
but he very rarely exercises any judicial functions whatever. 

Hence it is that some English mayors know compara- 
tively little about the actual administration of their 
municipalities, and that not all of them acquire, while in 
office, any comprehensive gra,sp of municipal problems. 

All this is not meant to imply, however, that the mayor 
of an English borough is free from copious demands upon 
iiis time and attention. Almost every charitable organi- 
zation in the borough expects him to preside at its annual 

I See the evidence on this point in. the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Amalgamation of London (1894), especially pp. 313 ff. 
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meeting, to make a speech in eulogy of its accomplish- 
ments, and to subscribe something to its funds. Indeed, 
for most local gatherings of a non-political character the 
mayor of the borough is, as a matter of course, requisi- 
tioned as chairman. In addition he must spend certain 
hours of each day in his office at the town hall, where 
his chief function is to act as a “repository for every- 
body’s grievances.” So slight is his influence upon the 
course of local administrative policy that very rarely can an 
English mayor be adjudged, at the close of his term, 
either a signal failure or a striking success, though it is 
of course true that a man of marked individuality and 
personal vigor may use the mayor’s prerogatives in such 
a way as to leave a distinct stamp upon the affairs of the 
municipality. A notable example of such efficiency is 

The case of Seen in the career of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P,, mayor 
Birmingham from 1873 to 1876 ; but the very fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s administration drew to itself 
such marked attention is sufficient proof of its unusual 
character. Viewed as a whole, the office of mayor in 
England approaches neither in power nor in influence its 
prototype in the cities of Ei’ance, Germany, or the United 
States. 

TJia alder- / Having selected its mayor, the new borough council 
proceeds to choose a certain number of aldermen, the 
quota being fixed by law at one-third of the number 
of councillors. Liverpool, for instance, has 136 members 
in its council, of whom 34 are aldermen and 102 coun- 
cillors; Birmingham has 72 members, of whom 18 are 
aldermen and 64 councillor's. The aldermen are chosen 
for a six-year terra, and one-half retire triermially. The 
range of choice is as wdde as that for the selection of the 
mayor ; for the council may either take aldermen from 
the ranks of the councillors, or go outside its own mem- 
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berslnp and enlist the services of any one who is 
qualified for election to the council. Usually it advances 
some of the councillors to the rank of aldermen, and then Who are 
forthwith holds by-elections* in order to fill the vacancies auiemou. 
created among the councilmen ; but the practice of clioos- 
ing as aldermen persons who have not been elected coun- 
cillors is so common that it cannot be regarded as 
in any sense unusual or exceptional. Candidates who 
have failed of election to the council frequently secure 
places at the council-board in this way ; indeed, the 
system makes it quite possible for the council to enlist 
the services of men who, though possessed of marked 
administrative abilities, may not have the qualities which 
serve to insure success at the polls. It is, however, not 
the practice of the council to choose as aldermen citizens 
who have had no experience in municipal affairs. It 
may, to be sure, do even this occasionally ; but as a rule 
it selects men who have at some time or other served one 
or more terms in the council, or who have in some other 
way acquired considerable familiarity with local ad- 
ministration. Reelections, moreover, are common; and 
it is not unusual to find aldermen who are serving their 
third or even their fourth terms. The alderman thus 
possesses, on the whole, a somewhat more extended 
experience in municipal management than the council- 
man does; hence his presence in the council is sup- 
posed to add stability to the body, as well as a tendency 
to conservatism. 

In the selection of aldermen the council is undoubtedly Partisan 
influenced to a large extent * by partisan considerations, tumslrtiie 
If a majority of the councillors in any large borough are 
Liberals in politics, one may rest assured that a majority 
of the aldermen selected will represent the same political 
faith. Not that a party majority among the councilmen 
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uses its power to select all the aldermen from among its 
own political partisans ; on the contrary, the minority 
expects, and usually receives, its fair quota. In Birming- 
ham, for example, five of the eighteen aldermen are 
Liberals, though nearly four-fifths of the councillors ai'e 
Conservatives. In fact, there is in some boroughs a moi-e 
or less definite understanding between the leaders of the 
two parties that the minority shall in all cases receive 
fair consideration when the council proceeds to the selec- 
tion of aldermen.^ Another circumstance which helps to 
check the force of the partisan motive at the aldermanic 
elections is found in the somewhat strong tradition in favor 
of reelecting aldermen whose services have been valuable ; 
and in addition to tins motive, which perhaps in most of 
the larger cities continues to be more influential than any 
other, considerations of experience and administrative 
capabilities are almost always taken well into account. 
The alder- It should be made entirely clear that the English alder- 
form'o'sepa,- American, constitute a separate organ of 

rate body, municipal government. The English council is not a bicam- 
eral body: in it councillors and aldermen alwayssit together. 
At the common council-board the votes of councillors and 
aldermen have pi-ecisely equal weight ; and, strictly speak- 
ing, the aldermen have no powers of any sort which do 
not pertain to the ordinary Gouncilloi's. They differ in the 
methods by which they are elected to office, in length of 
term, and in the amount of prestige which attaches to their 
respective posts, but not in point of powei-s. In many 
boroughs they hold by custom the chairmanships of some 
important council committees; but they are not required 
by law to do so. At the council elections they also serve 

1 In Leeds, for example, .an agreement was made in 1904 that aldeianon 
should he chosen in exact proportion to the respective strength of the Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, and Labor parties as shown at the municipal elections. 
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as deputy re turning-officers for the various wards/ a 
practice that has created a somewhat vague relation be- 
tween the alderman and the ward to which he is posted. 

Hence an alderman is sometimes spoken of as « represent- 
ing ” such and such a ward. The aldermen are, however, 
in no sense the representatives of wards ; as a matter of 
fact, several of them may live in one ward and none at all 
in another, for in the selection of aldermen the council gives 
very little heed to the matter of geographical distribution. 

There is, in fact, so little to distinguish the aldermen from 
the regular councillors that they may he said to constitute 
hardly more than a special element or group in the council. 

The English borough council, made up of the mayor, the organiza- 
aldermen, and the councillors, is the sole organ of borough prooediteof 
government. It meets in the town hall at regular intervals, ***“ council. 
— monthly in the smaller boroughs and fortnightly or 
weekly in the larger. The date of the annual meeting at 
which the mayor and aldermen are elected (November 9) 
is fixed by law ; the dates of all other meetings are fixed 
by the council in its Standing Orders. One-third of the 
total membership constitutes a quorum. The mayor ordi- 
narily presides ; in the event of his absence the council 
invites one of its own members, usually an alderman, to 
take the chair. In general the meetings are open to the 
public, but closed sessions may be decided upon by a 
majority vote. The rules of order and procedure are such 
as the council may choose to adopt ; but they do not vary 
greatly in different boroughs, for in the main they follow 
the usual so-termed “ parliamentary procedure.” The 
records are kept by the town clerk, oi’, in the largest cities, 
by one of his assistants; and after the council-meetings 
they are usually printed in the local newspapers. It is of 
some significance that in most American cities the news- 
1 Municipal Corporations Act, §§ 53, 67, 68, 67. 
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papers will publish the council minutes only when they 
are substantially paid for so doing, whereas in the English 
boroughs they find it worth while to print them gratui- 
tously, because their readers are sufficiently interested in 
what is taking place in the council-chambei’. 

The council is both the legislative and the administra- 
tive organ of the English city. Unlike the French, the 
German, and especially the American plan of municipal 
government, the English system affords no recognition to 
the principle of division of powers between legislative and 
executive organs, and attempts to provide no arrangement 
of checks and balances. In order to set forth the juris- 
diction of the English council, therefore, it is only necessary 
to discover what powers have been committed to the 
borough in its corporate capacity, — a task not altogether 
easy, however, for borough powers are not derived from a 
single source, nor are those of all the boroughs precisely 
the same. Of the prerogatives possessed by the French com- 
mune one .may readily obtain an adequate idea by referring 
to the Municipal Code of 1884 ; but of the administrative 
functions which have been intrusted to the English borough 
councils one gets a very inadequate idea from an examina- 
tion of the English Municipal Corporations Consolidation 
Act of 1882. One may, for instance, search in vain through 
the provisions of this act for any information concerning 
the powers of the borough council in such matters as street 
improvements, public lighting, sewerage, water supply, 
parks, housing, and various other departments of local 
administrative activity over which the borough authorities 
do, as a matter of fact, exercise jurisdiction. Borough 
powers do not, indeed, rest upon any one enactment; 
they are obtained from a variety of sources, of which the 
act of 1882 is but one, and perhaps not the most important 
one. Parliament has never been partial to the practice of 
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conveying privileges to subordinate authorities in broad 
and general terms ; it has rather dealt piecemeal with the 
various branches of local jurisdiction by conferring powers 
at different times, by different enactments, and frequently 
in different degrees^ 

The first and oldest source of borough powers is, of i. from the 
course, the common law. For centm'ies before the passing 
of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 the boroughs 
had ranked as corporations aggregate, with all the common- 
law powers ordinarily attaching to such bodies, — as, for 
example, the right to sue and be sued in the regular law 
courts of the land, to hold property, to borrow money on 
the corporate credit, and to have corporate seals. These 
powers the act of 1836 did not take away ; it merely 
rendered more effective and more nearly uniform the 
channels through which they should thenceforth be exer- 
cised. Hence, even at the present day, some few borough 
powers of importance have their real source in the common 
law and not in any statute or statutes ; and when questions 
relating to the interpretation of these powers arise they 
must be referred to the municipal jurisprudence of the 
ante-reform period. 

By the act of 1885, however, as amended and recast in 2 . from the 
that of 1882 and in subsequent amending enactments, the CM^orr^ 
boroughs have gained some powers which at common law 
they did not possess, — as, for example, the right to estab- 
lish and maintain local police systems. On the other hand, 
some of their ancient privileges — such as their authority in 
the matter of judicial administration — have been taken 
away from them. None of the genei*al municipal statutes 
have, however, attempted either to extend or to narrow raa- 

1 1’he moat convenient handbook of borough powers is A. E. Lauder’s 
Municipal Manual (Loudon, 1907) ; but there are many special treatises dealing 
with particular services. 
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terially the scope of municipal activities ; they have in the 
main dealt with matters affecting the organization of the 
borough administration. 

3. from Most of the important powers now possessed by the Eng- 

ftatates; boi’oughs, especially those which have to do with the 

provision of public services, are derived not from either of 
the two foregoing sources, but from a multitude of special 
enactments made by Parliament from year to year, some 
of them giving special powers to all the boroughs, others 
to only a limited number. Some of these measures, like the 
Public Health Act of 1875,^ are mandatory ; they confer 
on all the boroughs powers of which they must avail them- 
selves. Others, like the Light Railways Act of 1896,® are 
permissive or adojitive: they confer powers upon such 
boroughs as may choose to “adopt” their empowering 
provisions in the manner they prescribe. Still others, 
like the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, are 
in part mandatory and in part permissive. The question 
whether the municipality will or will not assume permis- 
sive powers conferred upon the borough by statute is al- 
ways decided by the council on a two-thirds vote ; for the 
English authorities have thus far manifested no disposi- 
tion to follow the practice, so common in American cities, 
of submitting such matters by referendum to the whole 
municipal electorate. Even with the two-thirds restric- 
tion, their policy of adoption has no doubt operated in the 
direction of conservatism; for English cities have not 
on the whole shown any unseemly haste in assuming the 
somewliat extensive privileges put at their disposal by the 
national legislatureJ* 

1 38-39 Victoria, c. 55. * 69-60 Victoria, c. 48. 

® The procedure lollowed in “adopting” legislation is fully explained in the 
article on “ Adoptive Acts” by Messrs. H. J. Comyns and W. V. Ball in the 
Enajclopmclia of Local Gavernment Law, 1. 2H-209. 
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A fourth and increasingly important source of English i. from pH- 
municipal powers, especially in the larger boroughs, is the 
multitude of so-called “private” acts by means of which 
Parliament has, from time to time, been in the habit of 
gi’anting special powers to designated cities. When the 
provisions of a general adoptive statute do not seem to 
suit the particular needs of any borough, the local authori- 
ties may apply to Parliament for a special enactment 
drafted in accordance with their own ideas. Applications 
of this sort are so extremely numerous, and are so readily 
granted by Parliament, that in the minds of many persons 
this feature of English legislative practice constitutes an 
important defect in the whole system of relations between 
the central and local governments. The number of private importance 
bills that pass Parliament at every session is very great ; Bouroe. 
indeed, there are some large English boroughs that let 
hardly a session go by without trying to obtain special 
powers or privileges of one sort or another. There seems 
to be no limit to the variety of concessions asked for: au- 
thority to regulate matters not ordinarily within the ju- 
risdiction of the borough, powers to expropriate property 
for special purposes, wider latitude in the provision of pub- 
lic services, are among the things petitioned for almost 
every year. So universal, in fact, is the practice of apply- 
ing to Parliament for special privileges, that the considera- 
tion of private bills presented not only by the boroughs, 
but by the other local authorities, lays a heavy burden upon 
the time and patience of the national legislative bodies.^ 

This ready resort to Parliament for special legislation Priv.ate-biii 
Is no doubt due in part to the facilities which have been 
afforded for securing it. When a borough desires some 

i.An interesting discussion on “The Rise and Development of Legislation 
by Private Bill ” may be found in the Royal Statistical Society’s Journal, LXIX. 

1-31 (March, 1006). 
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special privilege or power, tire council takes the first step 
by passing a resolution authorizing the town clerk or some 
other solicitor to di’aft a bill embodying the authority de- 
sired. This bill, accompanied by a petition from the 
council asking for its enactment, is handed to some mem- 
ber of Parliament, — preferably the member who represents 
the borough in question, — and is by him brought forward 
in the regular way.^ If it proposes to lay any new duties 
upon a government department, or if, on the other hand, 
its proposals seem to be of sufficient importance to entitle 
it to a place in the category of public bills. Parliament may 
refuse to permit its introduction as a private one. Once 
introduced, however, it is, in accordance with the standing 
rules of parliamentary procedure, submitted to a prelimi- 
nary scrutiny by the lord chairman of committees of the 
House of Lords and the chairman of committees of the 
House of Commons, who in their examination are assisted 
by their legal advisers. At this point changes in the bill 
may be insisted upon. Meantime copies of the measure 
are sent to all the authorities concerned, that an opportu- 
nity may be afforded for the development of any local op- 
position to the bill. The “ Standing Orders of Lords and 
Commons relative to Private Bills ” are very stringent in 
their provisions, demanding especially that their require- 
ments in the matter of notifying interested parties, of filing 
plans, and so on must be complied with strictly if the 
measure is to proceed any farther. When a measure is 
presented in due form and meets with no opposition, it is 
usually, after a little further scrutiny, put through its vari- 
ous readings without difficulty. When, on the other hand, 

1 For a more detailed discussion of privatc-biil procedure, see F. Clifford, 
Sistory of Private Bill Legislation (2 vols., London, 1886-1887) ; L. Macassey, 
Private Bills and Provisional Orders (London, 1887); F. G. Wheeler, The 
Practice of P-ivate Bills (London, 1900) ; and the voluminous Peport of the 
Select Committee on Private Business (1902). 
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its passage is opposed by individuals, corporations, or otlier 
local authorities, it is referred, usually after its second 
reading, to a select committee of the House in which the Hearings on 
measure was first introduced. This committee duly opens 
a hearing or inquiry at which, petitioners or remonstrants 
are at liberty to present their respective arguments either 
personally or by counsel whom they may choose to em- 
ploy. At this hearing the borough is represented either 
by a parliamentary agent or by some barrister employed 
to “ promote ” the measure.^ If the pi-omoting requires 
the making of payments out of the borough funds (as it 
almost always does), the action of the council in present- 
ing the bill to Parliament must be submitted to the voters 
of the borough, and must be sanctioned by them. This ref- Expenses oi 
erendum to secure the assent of the electorate to paid 
promotion of private bills constitutes almost the sole use legislation, 
of the plebiscite procedure in English boi’oughs ; but as 
a rule pollings of this sort, although they occasionally 
develop a spirited opposition to the council’s projects, arouse 
little or no interest among the voters. In addition to the 
assent of the people, the sanction of the Local Government 
Board must be had before any such expenditure may be in- 
curred ; but its consent is not often withheld. The op- 
ponents of a private bill, on the other hand, may spend 
what they please in employing counsel and other legal 
agencies to the advancement of their cause, an arrange- 
ment which attracts to London a considei’able body of 
“ parliamentary agents,” who make a specialty of practice 

^ Many years ago the question arose as to whether parliamentary agents 
employed to promote private bills for a borough might legally he paid out of 
public funds. In an important case (Regina ds. Sheffield, Law Reports, 6 
Queen’s Bench, 062) it was decided by the higher court that such payments 
might not he made legally. As a result of this decision. Parliament in 1872 
passed the Borough Funds Act (36-30 Victoria, o. 91), a statute which, as 
somewhat amended in 1903, now affords legal authority for such disburse- 
ments, provided various conditions have been fulfilled. 
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before select committees. It may be noted, howevei’, that 
the select committee does not hold “hearings” in the 
American sense ; that is to say, it does not afford indis- 
criminate opportunities of protest to all who happen to 
regard the proposed bill with disfavor whether they be 
directly interested in or affected by its provisions or not. 
It gives audience to no one, either pei'sonally or by coun- 
sel, who has not some tangible interest in the bill. 
l^olation of When the committee has heard both sides, it awaits a 
inenfde-^'^' report Oil the merits of the proposied measure from the ap- 
to pirate- propriate government department, — from the Local Govern- 
biii logiaia- ment Board, for example, or the Board of Trade, or the Home 
Secretary. This examination of all private bills by the de- 
pai’tments has in recent years become so thorough and 
careful that an adverse report from this quarter is now 
practically fatal to the success of any measure ; for, al- 
though the committee itself may favor a bill which is thus 
opposed by a government department, it forwards the de- 
partmental report along with its own, and the former, of 
course, carries due weight when the matter comes up in 
either house of Parliament. When the committee has 
completed its consideration, it may either reject the meas- 
ure in whole or in part, or report the bill to Parliament 
with or without amendments. If it pursues the latter 
course, and if the government department has also indorsed 
the measure, the passage is virtually assured ; though it 
occasionally happens that a private bill encounters serious 
opposition down to the very time of its final enactment. 
Objflotiona The whole system of private-bill legislation is not a 
little open to criticism. In the first place, it is costly to 
all parties concerned; for, when a measure is opposed, 
parliamentary agents and counsel must be employed at 
high rates, and in many cases expert witnesses must be 
brought before the committee, at the expense of those in 

I 
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whose behalf they testify. Then, too, the process is rather 
slow ; it often happens that a private measure does not 
receive its place on the statute-books until a year and a half 
after the petitioner’s make their first preparations. The 
system also lays a heavy tax upon the time and energies 
of the national legislators, who should be left free to de- 
vote themselves to the consideration of broader and more 
important matters. Indeed, in view of the inability of the 
committees to give to every measure the detailed inspec- 
tion which it deserves, it may well be doubted whether 
many provisions would not slip through Parliament with- 
out attracting proper attention, were it not for the 
watchful eyes of the government departments. In this 
supervision by the national executive authorities, English 
legislative procedure has provided a feature which the 
American system very sadly lacks, — the securing of 
some approach to uniformity in the field of private legis- 
lation. On the other hand, the English method affords 
less publicity to private measures than do the legislative 
systems of the American states ; for in England none but 
the parties directly concerned are notified that a bill is 
before a committee, and only those directly interested are 
permitted to appear in support of it or in opposition to it, 
whereas in the United States the hearing on every measure 
is publicly advertised and may be supported or opposed 
before the committee by any citizen, no matter whether he 
be directly interested in it or not. 

The fifth and last source of borough powers are the so- c. Powers 
termed “ provisional orders,” issued either to boroughs as 
a class or to specified places by government departments 
acting under authority of Parliament. Thus the Local 
Government Board may, by provisional order, permit a 
borough to extend its water service, or construct ad- 
ditional sewers, or change its boundaries, or municipalize 
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the local gas service ; the Board of Trade may by pro- 
visional order empower a borough to establish a municipal 
electric-lighting plant, to buy out a street-railway com- 
pany, or to provide municipal docks; and the Board of 
Education, or the Board of Agriculture, or any other 
central department may, within its respective sphere, con- 
fer various powers. 

Provisional orders are granted in response to requests 
from the borough authorities ; but in each case an inquiry 
must first be undertaken by some officer of the depart- 
ment, and at this inquiry the application may be opposed 
by any one interested. If the request for a provisional 
order be refused, the borough may try to secure the 
desired authority by means of a private bill ; if it be 
granted, the authority conferred upon the municipality 
becomes practically effective at once, even though the order 
Oonflma- must eventually be confirmed by Parliament. As a mat- 
visbnaf™' practice, large numbers of these provisional orders 

pariiamoMt commonly embodied in a single confirmation bill and 
provided with parliamentary sanction together. Parlia- 
ment may, of course, refuse approval. It occasionally hap- 
pens, too, that members of one or other of the Houses may 
oppose an individual order contained in one of the bills ; 
but such opposition is rarely of any avail. The method of 
acquiring special borough powers by means of provisional 
orders has grown in favor dui'ing the last two decades ; 
for the plan, involving as it does a skilled administrative 
inquiry into the merits of an application rather than a 
duel of paid agents befoi’e a committee of parliamen- 
tarians, is more speedy, less costly, and in almost every other 
way more satisfactory than the procedure by private bill. 

Prom the foregoing summary one may obtain some idea 
of the variety of sources from which the English borough 
draws its corporate powers, and may understand how diffi- 
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cult it is to speak broadly of the “powers of English 
municipal councils.” Besides the considerable range of 
common-law jurisdiction and the many statutory powers 
of a mandatory nature possessed by all borough councils 
alike, there is also the wide scope of authority conferred 
by general statutes in adoptive form, though whether 
or not this authority has been formally “ adopted ” by a 
borough one must learn in each case. Then there is the 
multitude of private acts which have given special powers 
to particular municipalities, and the still larger host of 
provisional orders, either confirmed or pending confirma- 
tion, which have done the same. If one wishes, therefore, 
to know the exact powers of the borough council of Liver- 
pool or Birmingham or Manchester, one must explore all 
five sources, — a task so great as to preclude all but the 
legal experts of the municipality from really knowing 
what powers the council possesses at any given time. The 
ordinary citizen knows those powers only in a very general 
way. 

This lack of uniformity in municipal powers is of course 
very confusing to the student of local government; and 
yet , the English system of granting different privileges to 
different boroughs has much in its favor. Since the con- 
ditions and needs of a municipality vary with its 
size and situation, they cannot be so adequately provided 
for by general enactments as by specific laws and orders, 
a fact which the English practice recognizes by permitting 
the adaptation of local powers to local problems with a 
degree of precision unknown to the legislative systems of 
other states. It allows Parliament to give to certain 
borouglis privileges which, rather than give them to all 
municipalities, it wmiild probably give to none. It permits 
every application for added local powers to be dealt with 
on its own merits ; for, though following general rules to 
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some extent, Parliament has been disposed to act on the 
principle that a borough itself knows best what it wants 
in tlie way of legislation, and that it should get exactly 
what it asks for unless good reason for refusal can be shown. 
One might almost say that with the growth in importance 
of the system of giving authority by provisional orders, 
the adaptation of borough powers to local conditions has 
become about as effective as it can possibly be made. In 
this respect the English situation has come to differentiate 
itself sharply from the condition of affairs which exists in 
many of the American states, where constitutional pro- 
visions absolutely prohibit the giving to one city of any 
privilege which is not accorded to all. 

Although the English system of granting local powers 
leaves room for a wide departure from uniformity in 
borough jurisdiction, as a matter of fact the variation is 
not so great as might be expected; and it remains entirely 
possible to summarize in general terms and with reasonable 
accuracy the powers which usually appertain to the 
borough council as the sole governing organ of the munici- 
pality, due allowance being made, of course, for important 
differences here and there. In dealing with this topic, 
however, it appears advisable to repeat at the outset that 
the English council is both the chief executive and the sole 
legislative organ of the municipality, and that in English 
municipal government there is no recognition of the prin- 
ciple of “ divi.sion of powers ” which has been so scrupu- 
lously respected in American city admini.stration. The 
English system doe,s not seek to embody any arrangement 
of checks and balances ; on the contrary, it concentrates 
all local authority and responsibility, legislative as well 
as administrative, in the hands of a single organ, and that 
organ is the council. 

As the legislative authority of the borough, the council 
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has power to make by-laws or local ordinances for the Legislative 
protection of the public health, for the security of life and arborough 
property, for the regulation of traffic in the streets, for the 
abatement of nuisances, and for promoting in various other 
ways the well-being of the citizens, provided always that 
such ordinances are not repugnant to the general laws of 
the landd These by-laws are usually drafted, at the re- 
quest of the council or of one of its members, by the town 
clerk ; they are introduced by some individual councillor 
or alderman, and must be submitted to the thi’ee regular 
readings required by the Standing Orders of the council. 

If the projected by-law is of any importance, it is usually 
considered by a committee of the whole council before it 
goes to its third and final reading. It may be passed by 
a simple majority of votes in the council ; and, as a rule, it 
becomes effective at once, for the mayor of an English 
borough has no veto power, either absolute or qualified. 

In the case of by-laws relating to the protection of the 
public health and a few other matters, however, the action 
of the council may be overridden by the Local Government 
Board ; indeed, the power of disallowance possessed by the 
different government departments in relation to municipal 
by-laws has grown considerably in recent years. Never- 
theless, over a wide range of local matters the borough 
councils still have almost entire freedom of action. 

Next in importance to the council’s legislative authority Financial 
are its powers connected with the financial affairs of the 
borough. The council is the custodian of the “borough 
fund,” which is the term used to include proceeds from 
property owned by the municipality, payments for public 

1 The scope of the council’s powers in these vaxions fields of local adminis- 
tration is dealt with at length in W. C. Glen’s Laws of Public Health (12th ed., 

London, 1899), and in F. N. Keen’s Urban Police and Sanitary Legislation 
(London, 1904). 
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franchises, profits of civic enterprises, together with fines, 
fees, and other incidental revenues. The English borough, 
it may be explained, is sometimes an extensive holder of 
real property, much of which it leases for long terms to 
private parties, and from which it frequently derives a 
large annual income.^ Over the proceeds accruing from 
the use of this property the power of the council is com- 
plete, but its jurisdiction in regard to the selling, mortgag- 
ing, or leasing of the lands is restricted by the municipal 
code and other legislation.® Save in exceptional cases, for 
example, the council can grant no lease of municipal prop- 
erty for a period exceeding thirty-one years without the 
permission of the Local Government Board. In addition 
to the revenues annually dei-ived from municipal property, 
the “ borough fund ” is considerably augmented, in a large 
municipality, by the receipts from holders of public 
franchises (such as water, lighting, or tramway companies) 
or by the profits of direct municipal operation of these 
services.® Many of the boroughs, moreovex’, obtain sub- 
stantial yearly additions to their funds from market tolls, 
port dues, and similar soui'ces. In 1905 the borough of 
Bii’kenhead received more than $30,000 from the operation 
of its ferries alone, a sum which more tlian covered its 
total expenditures for sewerage and fire protection.^ 

Under the authority and at the discretion of the council, 

1 Tbe city of Bristol, for example, receives about ®lSi5,000 per annum in 
rentals of leassod property ; ami the borough of Doncaster, ■with a population 
of less than 30,000, receives about the same amount. See Municipal Vear Book 
of the Uniiea Kingdom, 1900, pp. 78, 106. 

“For tlie detailed restrictions, see “Tlie Acquisition, Sale, and Letting of 
Land by Local Authorities ” in the JEncyolopmdia of Local Government Law, 
I. 114-166. 

“ Elaborate statistics relating to borough income from public services are 
compiled in the National Civic Federation’s Beport on Public Ownership and 
Operation, especially Part II. Vol. II. passim. 

* Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom, 1900, p. 62. 
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the borough fund is, so far as it goes, applied to the pay- 
ment of annual municipal expenditures. If it suffices to The levying 
pay these expenses, no borough rates or annual taxes are OTincai*'*' 
levied ; but, since it is rarely found to be adequate, the 
council almost invariably has to levy a “rate” of so many 
shillings or pence per pound upon the rental value of all 
real property witliin the municipality. This rental value 
is obtained by estimating the amount of clear annual rent 
which any parcel of real estate yields to its owner ; but 
the rate is levied upon the tenant, not upon the landlord, 
unless it happens that the latter is tenant as well. Un- 
occupied real property is thus not “rated” at all. The 
assessment of rateable values may be made for the coun- 
cil by its own assessors ; but this procedure is rarely fol- 
lowed. As a rule, the council accepts the valuations that 
have already been fixed by the “overseers of the poor,” 
officials who are required by the terms of the national 
Poor Law to assess rental values as a basis for the annual 
levy of a special “poor rate,” which is determined and 
the proceeds of which are disbursed by a special local 
authority, the “ guardians of the poor.” Accepting the 
figures of the overseers, the council, after it has estimated 
the municipal expenditure for the ensuing year, and has 
likewise reckoned the amount of income which will be 
derived from sources other than taxation, proceeds to fix 
its “ borough rate,” in determining which it has entire 
discretion.^ 

In most English boroughs the proceeds of the borough, 
rate form the chief source of municipal revenue. In some 
cases, as has been pointed out, the borough fund is of 

1 For a discuasioii of the law and practice of borough rating, see the Fimt 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (1899) ; W. C. Ryde’s 
Law and Practice of Rating (London, 1904) ; E. M. Konstam’s Rates and 
Taxes (London, 1908) ; and the same winter’s “ Rates and Rating ” in the 
Fncyolopmdia of Local Government Law, "V. 
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high importance ; but it very rarely exceeds the in- 
come from ratesd English cities, like American, obtain 
most of their revenues by levying direct taxes upon real 
property. They have also, of course, their share, and in 
some cases a very important one, of the large sums which 
the English national government distributes each year 
among the local authorities ; but in the determination of 
this branch of local income the councils obviously have no 
jurisdiction. 

'Hw conn- Besides being the receiving agent of the munici- 
pality, the borough council is also its appropriating or- 
ditures, determines, practically without interference 

from any outside authority, the annual expenditures of 
the borough. Early in every calendar year it is the duty 
of each of the council’s various committees to determine 
the amount that will be needed to carry on the work of 
the department over wliich it has supervision. This es- 
timate is prepared by the committee in consultation with 
the permanent expert officials of the department, the basis 
of computation being usually the expenditures for pre- 
Tiionm- vious years. The committees’ estimates are then com- 
Smiget. monly sent to tlie finance committee of the council, and 
by it are collated and arranged into a comprehensive 
municipal budget, which its chairman lays before the 
council at a regular meeting. The items in this budget 
are next taken up one by one by the council in committee 
of the whole, and during this consideration such changes 
may be made as a majority of the councillors agree upon. 
Items may be stricken out, increased, diminished, or al- 
lowed to stand, the council being particularly free from 
hesitation in paring down committee estimates which 
seem to be too high. When the budget has been finally 

1 Expenditures under the Public Health Act are provided for in the General 
Bistrict Rate. 
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agreed upon by the council, each committee is authorized 
to expend the amount credited to it in the appropriations, 
a task which it forthwith proceeds to do. If the initial 
appropriations prove to be inadequate, a supplementary 
budget is presented by the finance committee later in the 
year. 

As compared with the budget procedure in the cities of Tiia English 
France, Prussia, or the United States, the English system 
may seem to afford a minimum of assurance in the direc- pared with 
tion of economy. The members of the finance committee cities iu 
who present the list of proposed appropriations to the 
council, are in no way responsible for the items contained 
in it ; indeed, they may stanchly oppose the adoption of 
some of them. Nor for changes made while the budget 
is under consideration by the council is there any respon- 
sibility except that which may be attached to a shifting 
majority of the councillors. The municipal budget does 
not, as in Prussia, require the concurrence of two separate 
organs of administration ; it does not, as in France, need 
the approval of any national officer or board of officers ; 
nor does it, as in the United States, encounter any check 
in the way of a mayoral veto authority. It goes into 
effect as soon as it passes the council by a simple ma- 
jority vote ; and, if the voter regards its appropriations 
as excessive, his only remedy is to record his vote, at the 
next election, against those councillors from his own ward 
who may have helped to put the budget through. This 
redress is not very satisfactory, however ; for appropriations 
are passed by the council as a whole, and the councillors 
as a whole do not come before the voter on his ballot. 
Decentralization of power and diffusion of responsibility 
are, indeed, the most outstanding features of the English 
system of municipal appropriations. 

But while the channels through which the council exer- 
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cises ite powers in regard to municipal expenditures may 
seem, on their face, to put a premium on extravagance, and 
while in American cities a similar system, generally in 
vogue a half-century ago, did actually encourage every 
councilman to raid the civic treasury for the advantage of 
his own ward whenever he had opportunity, the experience 
of English boroughs seems to justify the existing arrange- 
ments as entirely efficient and satisfactory in actual opera- 
tion. English municipal administration has not been 
conducted in wasteful fashion ; on the contrary, there are 
few English boroughs which cannot give lessons in civic 
thrift to even those few American cities that profess to be 
bending every energy in the direction of economy. The 
situation merely adds its testimony to the truth of the 
popular feeling that the personnel of the appropriating 
authority, and not the procedure under which the appro- 
priations are made, is the vital factor in determining the 
financial policy of auy municipality. 

A third financial power of the council is its right to bor- 
row on the credit of the municipality.^ In all proposals for 
incurring civic indebtedness the initiative belongs to the 
council, but no permanent debt may be incurred without 
the approval of ilie central authorities. This approval 
may be, and often is, had through the provisions of a 
general or a private act of Parliament ; but more often per- 
mission to borrow is obtained from one or other of the 
various government departments. For borrowing funds 
to erect public buildings the approval of the national 
Treasury must be secured ; for raising loans to provide 
for sewer construction, the erection of hospitals, and other 
works which the boroughs are by statute compelled to 

^ The hast short summary of borough borrowing powers is W. J. Jeeves’, s 
article on “Loaus ” in the Mtiq/clopcedia of Local Government Law, IV. 181- 
246. ■ 
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supply, the consent of the Local Government Board is Central sa- 
required. If a borough proposes to municipalize its tram- auToeir 
ways and to get the necessary capital by the issue of mu- 
nicipal bonds, it must have the approval both of the fore- 
going board and of the Board of Trade. In no case 
may the borough council authorize borrowing of its own 
sole authority ; it must always have the countenance of 
some designated national officer or body. This approval, 
moreover, is given or withheld on the merits of the indi- 
vidual application ; for there is no rigid rule as to the pro- 
portion which the gross debt of the borough may bear to 
the municipality’s annual income, or to its assessed valua- 
tion, or to any other gauge of its financial resources. In a 
word, English cities, unlike those of the United States, have 
no fixed “ debt limits.” A borough may not borrow a 
single shilling as a permanent charge upon the municipality 
without the prior consent of some national authority ; but 
with this permission it may incur indebtedness without any 
legal limit. 

In granting approval to projects for municipal borrow- Stviotness 
ing, the central authorities carefully circumscribe the dis- 
cretion of the borough councils as to the form of bonds to 
be issued, the rate of interest to be paid, and the provi- 
sions to be made in the way of sinking funds or other 
arrangements for the repayment of the loan on the expiry 
of the term for which it was contracted. The provisions 
in regard to sinking funds are usually of the strictest sort, 

— a reason, it may be, why many of the larger boroughs 
prefer to obtain their boiTowing powers by applying to 
Parliament for private acts rather than by asking the 
appropriate boards for provisional orders. 

Both Parliament and the government boards have been 
so liberal in approving projects of municipal borrowing 
that during the last few decades many of the boroughs 
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have increased their funded indebtedness at a rapid rate, 
much more rapidly, indeed, than they have increased 
their population or the value of their rateable property. 
This development has created some misgivings in various 
quarters, and in many of the boroughs it has resulted in a 
marked increase in the annual tax rate ; but the national 
. government, far from giving any sign of subjecting the 
councils to a tighter rein in the matter, has for many 
years actually loaned funds to tlie municipalities, and this 
policy it still continues to pursue. All tins is not meant 
to imply that the borough councils have been reckless in 
their applications for power to borrow, or that funds 
obtained by the issue of boi’ough bonds have not, in the 
great majority of cases, been really needed for advancing 
the material interests of the municipalities. On the con- 
trary, a large part of the total borough debt of England 
is offset by the civic ownership of productive enterprises 
— gas plants, water services, tramways, workingmen’s 
dwellings, and so forth — which yield good returns upon 
the moneys invested. Notwithstanding these advantages, 
however, it is evident that the necessity of having the 
central authorities pass upon every loan project does not 
of itself serve to prevent a rapid expansion of local liabil- 
ities, or to afford any adequate protection against the 
usual consequence — an increase in local taxes. 

Important as are the legislative and financial powers of 
the council, they are fully matched in scope and in sig- 
nificance by its administrative jurisdiction, which, with 
only two exceptions, covers everything that may properly 
be regarded as a branch of municipal activity, and is ex- 
ercised by the council directly and entirely, without 
participation by any other local authority whatsoever. 
One of the two exceptions to this rule relates to the dis- 
pensation of public charity, a matter which by the act 
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of 1834 and amending statutes is put in charge of local 
hoards of guardians elected for the poor-law unionsl 
Every large borough forms at least one of these unions, 
and some of the largest form two or three ; hence borough 
and union boundaries do not always coincide. A special Counoiidoes 
poor rate is levied in each union, the amount being fixed i'atejTsystem 
by the Board of Guardians and the levy being made upon 
rateable values assessed by officials known as overseers of 
the poor. The custody and disbursement of the funds 
thus raised lie with the guardians, who have full charge of 
both in-door and out-door relief, including the administra- 
tion of workhouses and other local institutions of public 
charity.® 

The other exception to the council’s absolute power of Does not 
administration has to do with the granting of licenses for iioons°ig. 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. Those who framed the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 propo.sed to intrust 
this authority to the council ; but the objections in the 
House of Lords were so strongly urged that the provision 
was finally eliminated and this branch of local jurisdiction 
was left with the justices of the peace. At the present 
time applications for licenses are made to the justices 
of the administrative county in which the borough is situ- 
ated, and are granted or denied by them on a majox’ity vote 
in special session ; but the enforcement of all regulations 
governing the sale of intoxicating liquors is in the hands 

1 4-6 William IV. o. 76. The provisions of tlie Unemployed Workmen Act 
are, however, in municipalities of over 60,000, administered hy the oouncil. 

“ A short hut comprehensive survey of local poor-relief administration may 
he found in Redlich and Hirst’s Local Government in England, II. 20.3-223. 

For further information, see T. W. Fowle’s Poor Law (2ded., London, 1893), 

P. P. Asohrott’s The English Poor-Law System (London, 1902) , S. Loirsdale’s 
English Poof Laws (London, 1897), and the Eabian Society Tracts, Nos. 44 
and 64. The annual reports of the Local Government Board contain a gi'eat 
deal of material, and so do the general orders issued by this body and collected 
in W. C. Glen’s Poor-Law Orders (11th ed., London, 1898). 
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of the local police, who are under the supervision of a 
committee of the council. 

Until 1902 local education was another department over 
which the council had no jurisdiction ; but by the Educa- 
tion Act of that year the administrative authority hitherto 
exercised by the elective school board of the borough was 
transferred to the council,^ and is now exerted by one of 
its committees, the members of which may be taken 
wholly from within the ranks of the councillors or in part 
from outside. 

With respect to two important local matters, therefore, 
— poor relief and licensing, — the council has no jurisdic- 
tion ; but in all other departments of municipal activity 
it is the sole directing organ. It has charge of all matters 
relating to the building and maintenance of streets, pave- 
ments, parks, and public buildings. As the local sanitary 
authority, it is charged with the administration of the 
Public Health Act and other mandatory legislation relat- 
ing to the construction of sewers, the maintenance of isola- 
tion hospitals, and so on. It is intrusted with the task of 
providing, either directly or through an enfranchised 
company, a system of water supply. By a series of 
adoptive acts of Parliament it has been invested with 
wide powers in respect to the establishment and control \ 
of lighting and tramway services, utilities which it 
may, subject to the approval of the appropriate govern- 
ment departments,® provide either directly or through 
grants of franchises to private entrepreneurs, in the 
former case the council directly controlling all matters 
relating to the service, and carrying on the work of 

1 3 Edward VII. a. 42. Control of elementary education in boroughs of less 
than 10,000 was not transferred. See Graham Balfour’s JSducMional Systems 
of Great Britain and Ireland (2d ed., London, 1004). 
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detailed administration through its own committees^ 

The borough council has further been empowered to oiiicrimiuiio 
embark upon schemes for the better housing of the 
working classes, and to provide public baths and wash- 
houses, not to speak of museums, art galleries, and places 
of recreation, markets, cemeteries, ferries over rivers, 
and a multitude of minor public utilities.® Having pro- 
vided all these services, it must also regulate them, and 
provide also police and fire protection, two important 
municipal departments over which it has entire control. 

In short, the council is (with the two excerptions above Pi-niimi- 
noted) the .sole local authority exercising administrative counoi?L*° 
powers within the limits of the borough hence, to name “‘iran'istw- 
its powers is merely to name the poMmrs which may be 
exercised by the borough as a public corporation. There 
has in England been no apportionment of administrative 
jurisdictiou among independent boards or commis.sions 
sucli as one commonly finds in the cities of the United 
States ; and there has, furthermore, been little or no 
assumption of municipal functions by authorities who 
owe their appointment to the state. The work of the 
central authorities, as will be seen more clearly later on, 
is tliat of supervision ' only ; it is never that of direct 
adminstration of civic departments. To the American 
student, indeed, the dominating place of the council in 
tlie affairs of the borough is perhaps the most salient; 
feature of tlie English municipal system.® 

Notwithstanding the full and undivided control exer- 

1 Much data concorniug the manner in 'which this administration hy council 
committees is carried on may he found in the Report of the Select Committee 
on Municipal Trading (lOOS) ; and in the National Civic Federation, Report on 
Puhlic Ownership and Operation^ Pt. II. Vol. II. 

-'I’ho scope and limitations of these powers may be found, in .svimmarixod 
form, in rjaudi!i’’.M Municipal Manual. 

^ Of . Kredoriok Howe, The JSritish CKy (New York, 1907), espooially ch. ii 
(“ The Town Couaoil ”). 
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Thoeoun- cised by the council over the various civic departments, 
it is obvious that so large an assembly cannot well attend 
directly to the host of administrative details which in 
every great city must receive attention from some official 
organ. Most of these duties the council therefore thrusts 
upon its standing committees, of which in every large city 
there are a good many, usually selected by the borough 
council at its November session in each year. The na- 
tional laws require that every borough council shall have 
at least two committees — the watch committee and the 
education committee, which are known a.s “statutory 
committees ” ; but it may have as many others as seem 
desirable, and a large borough usually has a dozen or 
“ Stonding ” more. Some of them, known as “standing committees,” 
oommittflos. their organization throughout the year, dealing 

with all matters that arise from time to time within their 
allotted spheres of jurisdiction. Liverpool, for example, has 
“Spoomi” fourteen standing committees,® Birmingham eighteen,® and 
oommittaos. y twelve."* Other committees, commonly known as “spe- 
cial ” ones, are organized as occasion may require, and are 
assigned such duties as the council may determine, notably 
the promoting of private bills before Parliament. The 
standing committees have regular meetings, but the special 
ones convene only when necessity arises. Most of the stand- 
ing committees each have one or moi'e sub-committees, to 
which they depute some of the routine woih which they 
Sui)-oommit- Would othei’wi.se have to perform tlieraselves. These sub- 
commitl,ees report, of course, to the main committee, and 
not directly to the whole conncil. Every councillor and 
alderman finds himself appointed to at least one of the 

' 1 The former if3 reiidev(»d obligatory by the Municipal Corporations Act o£ 

1882, the latter hy the Education Act of 1002. 

“ City of Liverpool, Municipal Year Book, 1006, pp. 70-05. 

8 City of Birmingham, Municipal Diary, 1906-1006, pp. 18-46. 

■i City of York, Fear Roo*, 1906-1906, pp. 33-40. 
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foregoing committees ; some serve on two or three ; and by 
custom the mayor is ex officio a member of them all, though 
he rarely takes any active part in their deliberations. In 
addition the council annually delegates some of its members 
to sit as representatives of the boi'ough upon joint commit- 
tees with members of the county council. These joint 
committees are intrusted with the supervision of enterprises 
that are of common interest to county and borough alike, — 
such, for instance, as the protection of riverways from 
obstruction and pollution.^ ’ Finally, the council, in order 
to facilitate its business, frequently resolves itself into a 
« committee of the whole,” a form of organization which 
it uniformly adopts when it has the local budget under 
consideration item by item. 

In the selection of its committees the English municipal 
council pursues methods very dilTei’ent from those com- 
mon in the cities of the United States. In America, as 
is well known, the naming of committees, whelber in na- 
tional, state, or municipal legislatures, is almost invariably 
the prerogative of the presiding officer ; in England this 
privilege is jealously reserved by the council itself. It is 
the custom of the English council to appoint at its No- 
vember session a “ committee of selection,” which reports 
to the council a “ slate ” of standing and special commit- 
tees for the year. These lists may, when laid before the 
council, be changed at pleasure by a simple majority vote 
of that body ; but as a rule no important alterations are 
made. Of course, if a member asks to be relieved from 
service on a certain committee, or to be transferred from 
one committee to another, his request is usually granted. 

The committee of selection is almost certain to be com- 

1 Muoh sorvioeable information concerning the inner organization of tlie 
councils may he found in the Minutes of Evidence contained in the Beport of the 
Itoyal Commission on the Amalgamation of London (1894) ; see also EodlicU 
and Hirst, Local Government in England, II. ch. vi. 
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ita oomposi- posed, for the most part, of members who owe allegiance 
to the same political party as the majority of the council ; 
likewise this committee may ordinarily be trusted to see 
that a majority of the members of each important stand- 
ing committee belong to the dominant political party. It 
would be idle as well as misleading to give the impression 
that in the selection of its committees the English borough 
council considers nothing but the efficiency of its mem- 
bers in relation to the work to be performed. Not in- 
influences frequently, indeed, the slate of committees is di'awn up at 
atoin thT'^' caucus of tliose councUlors and aldermen who represent 
the majority party, and the report of the committee of 
taos. selection thus becomes a mere formality. The charge has 
been made that in the larger boroughs councillors who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the liquor traffic some- 
, times manceuvre to obtain places upon tlie watcli commit- 
tee in order that they may thereby influence the police 
administration to the advantage of their friends, an object 
in which they are now and then successful. In fact, any 
one who is at all familiar with the actual on-goings in 
connection with the selection of committees knows very 
well that in England, as elsewhere, partisan and personal 
motives have a place, and sometimes a very important oire, 
in the apportionment of committeeships among members 
of the municipal council. This is not to say, however, 
that such considerations are the only ones which weigh, 
or indeed that they outweigh more wholesome motives. 
As a matter of fact, it is very rai’ely that committees arc 
permaiionco reconstructed bodily. On the contrary, most of the mera- 

of flomniit- , i i i r. . , 

teo mombor- hers hold over from one year to another,^ some coun- 

shipa. cillors serving on the same committee for a dozen years 

1 The National Civic Federation Commission found one coimoillor who had 
heen on the gas committee in Birmingham for twenty-eight years. Other mem- 
bers of the same committee had served for sixteen, fifteen, thirteen, and ten 
yeans respectively. See Mepon of the Qonimisaioii on Public Ownership mid 
Ope?’ai(M«, Pt. I. Vol. 1. 62. 
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or more. An alderman or a councillor who shows an 
interest in the work of his committee and develops any 
degree of familiarity with the affairs under its supervision 
is reasonably sure to be left on it as long as he remains a 
member of the council, unless he should personally request a 
change. Party or personal opposition is not- usually brought 
to bear in order to remove a member who has shown in- 
terest and energy in his work. Hence it is that the more 
important standing committees are quasi-permanent in com- 
position, a circumstance which permits them to attain a 
high grade of efficiency in the despatch of business. 

The number of members assigned to the standing com- sizo of com- 
mittees shows marked variation, in the larger boroughs 
important committees sometimes including as many as 
twenty aldermen and councillors, and rarely fewer than 
eight or ten. The number is .in each case fixed by the 
standing rules of the council, who.se di.scretion in the 
matter is subject to no statutory limitation except the 
provision in the municipal code that tlie watch committee 
shall not include more than one-third of the council’s entire 
membership.^ A committee usually includes both alder- 
men and councillors, and neither by law nor by custom is 
any fixed proportion maintained between the two classes 
of members ; but, since the councillors are thrice as numer- 
ous as the aldermen in the council as a whole, it naturally 
follows that they are, as a rule, in tlie majority on all 
committees. This fact is, however, of little or no signifi- 
cance ; for the powers of all committeemen, whetlier aider- 
men or councillors, are exactly the same. 

Each standing and each special committee has its own tiib uimir- 
chairman, who is almost always chosen by the committee 
at its first meeting in the new fiscal year. In the selec- 
tion of a chairman considerable care is taken by the com- 
* Municipal Corporations Act, § 100. 
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mittee, and partisan or personal considerations exert very 
little influence. In theory any member of the committee 
may be appointed to the post ; but in, practice the choice 
is almost always made from among those members who 
have had long service on the committee. In a few 
boroughs the Standing Order’s of the council make pro- 
vision that no chairman shall continue in his position for 
more than two successive years ; but limitations of this sort 
are not at all common. On the contrary, it is the custom 
in most of the large boroughs to keep chairmen in office as 
long as they will stay there ; and pressure is sometimes pub 
upon them to retain their posts when they would gladly free 
themselves from the considerable responsibilities whicb the 
tenure frequently imposes. It often happens, therefore, 
that the chaiiunanship of a committee is held by the same 
person for a dozen yeai-s or more,^ The chairman of a 
council committee presides at its meetings, calls special 
sessions when they appear desirable, and is the regular 
medium of communication between the eoimriittee and 
the council on the one hand, and the committee and the 
municipal employees on the other. 

Importance No feature of English municipal administration has 
mitteesin received more meagre attention at the hands of foreign 
students than the work of the standing committees; yet 
^iministra- none is so deserving of careful study, for none has contrib- 
uted so effectually to the smoothness and precision with 
which the task of acttial administration is performed. 
Strictly speaking, no standing 01' special committee (except 
the .statutory watch committee^) has any final powers 
whatsoever; its decision upon every matter, great or small, 
requires the approval or ratification of the council. The 

1 Lowell, 27ie NosenmenJ o/JBwflfZand, II. 167. 

® As this committee has been given definite jurisdiction and functions by the 
Municipal Corporations Act (§§ 190-200), its proceedings are not open to review 
by the council. 
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influence of the committees upon the course of routine 
administration arises simply from the fact that, when a 
committee considers any matter within its sphere and 
reports its recommendation to the council, this recommen- 
dation almost invariably meets with acceptance/ Not that 
the council is xmder any definite obligation to adopt the re- 
port of a committee, or that its approval of recommen- 
dations has become a mere formality. On the conteary, the 
borough councils frequently refer matters back to commit- 
tees with instructions that they reconsider their sugges- 
tions ; and it occasionally happens that the council 
amends a committee’s report without even the courtesy 
of referring it back. It is not easy to make any accurate 
assertion as to the extent to which the borough councils 
disregard, either in whole or in part, the advice of their 
committees ; but “ a cursory examination of local news- 
paper reports of the meetings of fifty-three borough and 
district councils, large and small, taken a few years ago, 
would seem to show that on an average there were in a 
council not more than three cases a year where anything 
in the reports of committees, of sufficient importance to 
attract the attention of the press, was amended or referred 
back.” ^ Traditions on this point vary, of course, in the 
different cities, some councils handling their committees 
more considerately than others; but it may in, general 
be said witliout any hesitation that in the vast majority 
of matters that come before a committee its decision 
is practically final. So far, indeed, do the committees 
act upon this assumption that they actually put many of 
their decisions into operation before reporting them to the 

1 The Standing Ordere of the council frequently provide that copies of all 
reports and rccoininendations of committees must he sent to every councillor 
and. alderman a munbor of days in advance of the council’s meeting. Sou, for 
example, City of Birininghain, Municipal Diary, 1900, p. 80. 

.Lowell, 'ITie Oo cernment of England, II. 169. 
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council at all, simply taking it for granted that approval 
will follow their action. This procedure is, of course, dis- 
couraged by the council, but it is frequently followed 
nevertheless.^ 

Nature of Almost everything that conies up for determination by 
porfwmd council has passed through the hands of some com- 

mittee. Much new business goes directly to the appro- 
priate committee for consideration before it is presented 
to the council at all; but more often, perhaps, a matter 
comes first to the attention of the council through the mo- 
tion of some individual member, or through a petition 
presented by ratepayers, or through a communication 
(usually addressed to the town clerk) from some other 
official body, corporation, or individual. In the latter 
case the first step is almost invariably to refer the 
business to what seems to be the appropriate com- 
mittee, the determination of this point resting with the 
council as a whole, and not, as in the cities of the United 
States, with the presiding officer. If the matter be one 
of minor consequence, the committee may and sometimes 
does report upon it at once; but questions of impor- 
tance it ordinarily holds over till the next meeting of the 
council. 

Division of The jurisdiction of each .standing committee is usually 
woik.araong moro or Icss precision in the Standing Orders 

of the council ; and in cases of disagreement between com- 
mittees as to the .scope of their respective powers the 
point is decided by the council as a whole. It is the duty 
Thofinanoo of the finance committee, for example, to prepare the an- 
“ * nual budget for presentation to the council, to direct and 
supevinlend the keeping of all municipal accounts, to nego- 
tiate all loans of money which may from time to time be 

1 Seport of the Boyal Commission on the Amalgamation of London, I. 302, 

. ■■32S.''' 
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authorized by the council with the assent of the higher 
authorities, and to see that no moneys are paid out of the 
borough treasury save by order of the committee or of its 
representative. These ai*e portentous tasks, which give 
the finance committee rank as the most important of all the 
standing committees.^ Of the other principal committees, The estates 
the estates committee has general charge of the public 
buildings of the boi’ough, as well as the superintendence 
of all workingmen’s dwellings, all tenements, lands, and 
other real property owned by the municipality. The heal th, 
or sanitary, committee superintends all provisions made by 
the borough for the care of the public health and the abate- 
ment of nuisances, its jurisdiction including such matters 
as the inspection of lodging-houses and the enforcement 
of factory laws. Tlie public-works, or buildings, committee tiio pubUo- 
deals with the construction and maintenance of sewers and 
drains, streets and pavements, public lavatories, and various 
other services. The watch committee has full charge of 
the police force, and frequently of the fire-protection service 
as well. The highways committee looks after tlie city’s 
streets ; the water-woi-ks committee cares for th© municipal 
water supply ; and the parliamentary committee guards the 
city’s interests at the hands of the national legislature. 

The education committee, which now performs the func- otiiorcom- 
tions that were, prior to 1902, intrusted to the local school ImpMamL. 
boards, supervises all matters connected with the educa- 
tional system of the borough, having full control over the 
buildings and the personnel of the borough schools, though 
subject, of course, to the general regulations provided by 
the national Board of Education. Other prominent com- 
mittees — such as the water committee, the gas committee, 
the electric-supply committee, and the tramways com- 

1 Eor a full statement of tho duties of a typical committee, see the Municipal 
Biarp of Birmingham for 1906-1900, p. 91. 
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inittee — are, as their names imply, intrusted with the 
duty of caring for the so-termed public utilities of the 
•municipality. When such a utility is provided by an en- 
franchised company, the appropriate committee looks after 
the interests of the borough in all its relations with the 
private corporation ; when the service is provided by the 
borough itself, the committee conti’ols all the incidents of 
public operation, such as the pm'chase of materials, the 
employment of labor, and the fixing of all charges for 
use. 

Growth iu The Considerable progress which the English munici- 
traUvefuiut pallties have made along the path of municipal socialism — ^ 
eommittoos municipal trade, as it is more commonly termed in 
Great Britain — has served to put upon the council com- 
mittees a large amount of work and an even larger 
amount of responsibility.^ Every question, whether of 
general policy or of detailed administration, connected 
with the operation of a municipal plant must be con- 
sidered and passed upon by the standing committee in 
charge ; all contracts for the purchase of materials are 
virtually awarded by it; and it has practically absolute 
control over all appointments and removals of officials 
connected with the particular service. When it is borne 
in mind that some municipal utilities represent the invest- 
ment of millions of pounds and number their employees 
by the hundreds, it can readily be seen that the powers 
and responsibilities of these committees are very great, 
and that upon the care and intelligence with which they 
are exercised the success or the failure of public operation 
entirely depends. It is not within the scope of this 
volume, however, to discuss the merits and defects of the 
policy of municipal operation of public utilities as shown 

1 It is not easy to afford any exact data on this point, for a councillor may ho 
a memhor of several committees at the same time. 
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by the experience of English cities.^ It is enough to say Munidpai 
that the outcome has been to add very much to the work 
which the borough council is, through its committees, 
called upon to perform ; that the policy has in conse- 
quence greatly increased the amount of time and en- 
ergy which many of the councillors must give to tlieir 
public duties ; and that it has probably operated to foster 
the tendency of the council, to put almost entire reliance 
upon the recommendation of its committees. There are 
some who believe that much of the work which now has 
to be done by certain committees is pure drudgery, and 
that this fact is tending more and more to deter from 
candidacy the class of citizens whose presence in the 
council is most to be desired. “The man who has re- 
tired from business, or from whom business has retired, 
may be willing to offer his services in spite of the pos- 
sibility of considerable calls being made upon his time; 
whereas tlie younger, more succcssfid, or more able traders 
or professional men may well be deterred from joining a 
inuixicipal council on account of any increase in the work 
thrown on tliat body.”® Hitherto Englishmen have, on 

1 The ino.st recent, as well as the most comprehensive, compilation of data to 
which one may refer for information on this phase of English borough adminisj- 
tration is the Jieport to tJm National Civic ’Federation Commission on Public 
Ownership and Operation (3 vols., Now York, 1907). The second volume of this 
exhaustive report is wholly devoted to a presentation of material relating to 
private and public operation of lighting and tramway services in Great Britain. 

The reports of the Select Committees on Municipal Trading (London, 1900 
and 1902) contain much serviceable data, both historical and statistical. Useful 
monographs on various aspects of the question are Major Leonard Darwin’s 
Municipal Trade (New York, 1903), and hla Municipal Ownership (London, 

1907) ; II, R. Meyer’s Municipal Ownership in Great Britain (New York, 1906) ; 

George Bernard Shaw’s The Common Sense of Municipal Trading (London, 

1904) ; Frederick Howe’s British City (New York, 1907) ; Lord Avebury’s 
M^micipal Trading (London, 1907) ; and R. P. Porter’s The Bangers of ,Mm- 

Oioners7«p (New York, 1907). A fair and conservative suinmaiy of the 
situation may be found in Lowell’s Government of England, II. oh. xUv. 

2 Xieonard Darwin, Municipal Trade (New York, 1903), 102. 
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the whole, given very liberally of their time and energies 
to the public service ; but there is a limit to such generosity, 
and the steady increase in the amount of work to be per- 
formed by the municipal councils of the larger boroughs 
may very soon cause this limit to be reached. 

The r6le which the council committees play in the ad- 
ministration of an English city is extremely important, 
and entirely justifies the strongest emphasis. It would be 
.safe to say that nine out of every ten matters of routine 
are virtually settled in conamittee and come before the 
council only for formal ratification.^ Now, in view of 
the fact that the members of the committees are after all 
only laymen, it miglit readily be assumed that the com- 
mittees would be likely to cope very ineffectually with the 
large number of technical problems which they have to 
solve ; and this would probably be the case were it not 
that behind the committees there stand as steadying fac- 
tors the permanent, professional, paid officials of the miir 
nicipalify. To every important committee-meeting one or 
more oi these officials are almost invariably summoned. 
They have no right to vote, it is true ; but their counsel 
carries strong weight with menxbers of the committee, 
particularly wheii the matter in hand is of a technical 
nature. The borough engineer, for instance, attends all 
important meetings of the committee on highways; and 
his judgment on plans, specifications, motliods of con- 
struction and repair, luring of employees, and a host of 
other matters is in many cases practically decisive. It is 
true enough that a committee may and often does disre- 
gard the advice of the permanent officials after it has asked 
for and received their opinion; but it would be entirely 
out of consonance with the spirit and traditions of English 

1 As a rnle, the oouHnittee-meetimgs are not open to tlio public. See tbo 
Jiepon of the Soyal Commission on the Amalgamation of London^ I. 321. 
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borough government for any committee to make a practice 
of disregai’ding such advice. Much depends, iraturally, on 
the caliber and experience of the official ; for an expert 
who has held his post ■with success for a long term of 
years has an obvious advantage in dealing with a shifting 
body of laymen. Hence it comes to pass that an efficient 
and tactful head of a city department usually finds it 
possible to carry out his plans about as he pleases, pro- 
vided always that be has the confidence of the committee 
in charge. When the official and the chairman of the 
committee work in hannony, their influence in determining 
matters of routine administi-ation is usually conclusive. 
There is consequently very little basis for the distinction 
frequently drawn between Englislr and German city ad- 
ministration, to the effect that in England the government 
of cities is in the hands of amateiu’.s, whereas in Germany 
it is confided to paid experts. A study of the municipal 
codes of England and l^russia would certainly leave one 
with just this impression ; but an examination of the 
actual practice in the cities of the two countries will prove 
very conclusively that the distinction has little or no real 
foundation. German cities have both the form and the 
fact of administration by paid experts; tlic cities of Eng- 
land and Prance have the fact but not the form. Indeed, 
it may very well be doubted whether the German expert 
has a whit more of actual influence in the determination of 
civic policy than have his prototypes in the other two 
countries. In all three lands the most potent factor in 
securing efficient and economical administration for the 
municipalities is the plain fact that, whatever the external 
forms of local government may be, the actual conduct of 
affairs is intrusted very largely to professional officials 
who hold office for long terms. It is the existence of 
this policy throughout Europe and the absence of it in 
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A.merica that chiefly distinguishes the municipal systems 
of the two continents. 

Municipal The act of 1882 required that every borough should eu~ 

0 lua s. services of at least two officials, a town clerk 

and a treasurer; but it empowered the council to appoint 
such other officers as it might deem necessary, a permis- 
sion of which practically all the cities have availed them- 
selves.^ Besides the two officials named, a borough 
ordinarily has an engineer or surveyor, a medical officer, a 
chief constable or head of the local police establishment, 
a clerk of works, a public analyst, and various other offi- 
cials, the number being, of course, considerably larger in a 
city which has municipalized its public utilities, for in 
that case each service has its own permanent head or 
manager. All these higlier officers are appointed by the 
council ; with the single exception of one auditor, the English 
city chooses none of its regular officials by popular vote. 
In making its selection, moreover, the council is guided 
very largely by the recommendations of the committee 
within whose sphere of influence the matter liappens to 
lie : in its choice of a chief constable, it would be guided 

Ssioction oi by the recommendation made to it by the watch com- 
' mittee, in the choice of a treasurer by the advice of the 
finance committee, and so on. Whenever one of these 
higher posts becomes vacant, the council usually authorizes 
the town clerk to announce, either through the local news- 
paper or otherwise, that applications for appointment to 
the position will be entertained. These ai>plications may 
be filed by non-residents as well as by residents of the 
borough, and as a rule no limitations in the way of 
specific qualifications are imposed. No examinations, 
either competitive or of any other kind, are ever held as a 
preliminary to municipal appointments ; the council has 

1 Municipal Corporations Act, §§ 17-20. 
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absolute discretion in selecting whomsoever it desires. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that an applicant who 
does not possess such general qualifications as seem to fit Q«aiifi«a- 
him to perform the duties of the office would have little jmiutmeufc. 
or no chance of favorable consideration. Thus, it is ex- 
pected that an applicant for the post of town clerk shall 
have qualified himself as a solicitor, or legal practitioner ; 
for the duties of this office are of such a nature as to 
make it almost absolutely necessary that its incumbent 
shall have a knowledge of the law. Again, no one but a 
trained engineer may with any chance of success apply 
for the position of borough surveyor ; and no one but a 
qualified physician is ever considei-ed as eligible to the 
post of health officer. The qualifications demanded are, 
however, general rather than specific. 

When the time for receiving applications has expired, lufluenueof 
those wliich have come to hand are turned over to the iu'th^sS- 
appropriate committee for consideration. The committee J!"’* 
carefully examines the testimonials that have been sub- 
mitted with the applications, obtains such outside infor- 
mation regarding the candidates as it desires, occasionally 
calls before it some of the stronger applicants, and finally 
makes its selection, very commonly designating to the 
council not only its first choice from among the candi- 
dates but its second and third ones as well. This recom- 
mendation the council usually indorses as a matter of 
course, although cases in which it has for some special 
reason declined to accept the committee’s advice are by no 
means unknown. In general, however, it is safe enough 
to say that, when a committee decides in favor of an appli- 
cant, the appointment is practically settled. 

Since members of the council are, for the moat part, piu-ty influ- 
chosen at elections in which party lines are closely drawn, 
and siiuie the various committees are constituted with 
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party motives well in tlie foreground, it may very well 
be asked what there is to prevent partisan considerations 
from determining municipal appointments in England as 
they do in most cities of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, there is absolutely nothing between Englisli cities 
and the spoils system but sound municipal traditions 
and the good sense of the councilmen ; save for these two 
barriers there is nothing to prevent each new borough 
council from turning out every borough official, from high- 
est to lowest, and installing a hierarchy of its own party 
henchmen. Any such policy is, however, entirely incon- 
ceivable ; for any borough council that should take an 
open step in that dii'ection would bring down upon itself 
a torrent of condemnation, not only from tlu'. voters of its 
own city, but from Englishmen throughout the land.^ This 
is not to say, however, that partisan considerations play 
no part whatever in determining appointments to munici- 
pal office. Those who have followed closely th6 proceed- 
ings of council committees in the larger English cities 
know very well that such considerations have an influence, 
and that this influence is often very important. When a 
lucrative post like that of town clerk or town treasurer is to 
bo filled, it is unusual to find that the appointee comes 
from a party other than that represented by a majority 
of the committeemen who make the recommendation. If 
a borough council contains a majority of Liberals wlien such 
a post becomes vacant, it may be pretty dofiriil.ely counted 
upon that, whatever else happens, a Liberal will get the 
office. It does not at all follow, however, that the appointee 
will be selected merely because he has rendered yeoman 
service to his party, or that he will be unfit to perform 

1 An interesting example of this was aiforded in the borough of West Ilam, 
where, in 1899, the Socialist party oblained control of the oouncil and diBtniasod 
the borough, surveyor. Seeliowell, The Government of JSngland, II. 178. 
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efficiently the duties of his position. It simply means that, 
as between applicants whose general qualifications are ap- 
proximately equal, a co-partisan is preferi’ed. To be 
successful a candidate for municipal office must first of all 
show that he is thoroughly qualified for the post which 
he seeks ; having done this, he finds that a record for 
having served his party well is a useful supplement to 
his claims. 

Without resorting to any intricate legislative safeguards, Absence of 
therefore, the English cities have maintained practically raatvSi»s 
alT the advantages which American municipalities seek to isvotfcit- 
secure for themselves through civil service regulations. 
Appointments dictated by the qualifications of the aspi- 
rants and not by tlie record of their party services, 
security of tenure on the part of all the higher officials, 
and the entire absence of removals without valid cause, 

— all these features characterize the English municipal 
vService, though no one of them is in the least degree 
maintained or protected by any legjil enactment. Offi- 
cials are put into office without any fixed limit of term. 

Tins means in theory that they are removable at. the 
pleasure or even at the caprice of a majority of the coun- 
cil ; it means in practice that they remain in office during 
good behavior and efficiency. There is no spoils system, 
therefore, because there are no spoils, or rather because 
the spoils are distributed so infrequently. This security 
of tenure has in England, as elsewhere in Europe, contrib- 
uted very greatly to elevate the plane of municipal poli- 
tics ; for it has saved the cities from the activities of the 
professional office-seeker, whose influence is scarcely ever 
other than debasing. 

In order that the actual part taken by the higher paid Tim duties 
officials in the administration of the boroughs may be ado- of'oiiy offi! 
quately emphasized, it may be well to note in a general 
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way just wliat these officers are expected to dod The 
The town towii clcrk, to begin with, has the custody of all the char- 
cieric. deeds, leases, and other legal documents of the mu- 

nicipality ; lie must see that these are kept safe, and that 
they are produced before the council when desired. He is in 
all ordinary matters the legal counsel of the borough ; to 
him tlie council turns for advice upon any matter concern- 
ing the rights and responsibilities of the municipality. 
He is the one man in the city who must profess familiarity 
with the mass of legislative enactments, provisional orders, 
and judicial decisions relating to the boroughs in general 
and to his own municipality in particular. In a word, he 
performs practically all the functions that in an American 
city arc intrusted to a special officer — to the city solic- 
LegaiautioB. itor, or municipal counsel. When important litigation 
ai’ises, the town clerk is always autliorized by the council to 
employ one or more barristers to represent the city before 
the courts ; but he is expected to prepare all the prelimi- 
nary papers himself, and indeed to work up the entire case. 
When the municipality desires to promote any private bill 
before Parliament, it is the town clei'k who frames the first 
draft of the bill, marshals the evidence in its behalf, em- 
ploys parliamentary agents to support it before the legisla- 
tive committee, and in most cases goes personally to Lon- 
don to see the matter through.* All the correspondence 
of the city with individuals, with other municipalities, 
and with the government departments passes through his 
liands ; and to his office belongs the task of preparing and 
transmitting all the accounts and rcpor(;s which the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Trade, and the other cen- 
tral authorities may require from time to time. When 

1 This enumeration of duties has been compiled after an examination of the 
Standing Orders, By-laws, and other rules of •various boroughs as sot forth in 
their annual year-books. 

<7/. above, pp. 203-207. 
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provisional orders are desired from one or another of tliese 
central authorities, the town clerk makes the application 
and prepares the data to be sent in support of the request. 

In addition to the foi’egoing duties, which are largely Secretarial 
of a legal nature, the clerk has many important secretarial 
functions. He is expected, for example, to attend all 
meetings of the council and all meetings of the various 
council committees ; since, however, this task would in a 
large city be a virtual impossibility for any oixe man, he 
is usually provided with one or niore assistant clerks, who 
attend the committee-meetings for him. It is expected 
that either the town clerk or liis assistant shall take the 
minutes of all council or committee meetings, shall prepare 
all committee, reports in proper form for presentation to 
the council, shall draft all resolution.s, memorials, and by- 
laws that come before the council for its consideration, and 
shall act as the factotum of the nmnicipal authorities in 
all their clerical work. To his shoxilders, also, are vir- 
tually transferred many functions that are by law assigned 
to the mayor, — as, for example, the entire work of getting 
ready for the annual municipal nominations and elections. 

Not infrequently, too, he is ex officio clerk of the peace Misceiiime- 
for the city, and performs various minor duties as registrar 
of the local court, such as giving certificates of admission 
to citizenship, authenticating legal documents, and so on. 

As if these tasks wei’e not sufficient, it is sometimes pro- 
vided in the standing regulations of the borough council 
that the town clerk shall “ perform and carry out all other 
<luties which may be requii’ed of him by the council or 
which may hereafter be imposed upon him.” ^ 

The English, town clerk is the highest paid official in importanee 
the municipality; bis duties are the most comprehensive 
and the most important, and upon him more than upon 


City of York, Tear Book, 1906-1906, p. 78. 
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any other officer depends the general efficiency of munici- 
pal administration. In the larger boroughs he is almost 
i.nvariai)ly a man of long experience in his particular 
branch of administration ; for a large municipality does 
not;, when the post becomes vacant, ordinarily appoint 
some one from private life, but selects its man from 
among the clerks of smaller cities, who, having usually 
entered the municipal service at an early age and in a 
subordinate capacity, have grown up in the work. The 
town clerk of a large city commonly finds places in his 
office for several “ articled clei’ks,” or young men who go 
to him to learn the duties of the post. These young men 
serve without pay, — indeed, they sometimes actually pay 
the town clerk for the privilege of working with him ; and, 
when they have served their terms and have passed their 
examinations as solicitors, they seek posts as clerks in the 
smaller boroughs, expecting in time to gain promotion to 
the larger ones. This branch of the municipal service has 
therefore become a career, for the town clerk of a large 
city usually comes to be an authority on every matter con- 
nected with municipal administration. If the evidence 
taken by tlie Royal Commission on the Amalgamation of 
London some years ago be examined, it will appear very 
conclusively that the clei'ks of the larger borouglis stand out 
clearly as the men from whom the commissioners invariably 
derived the most accurate informa,tion and the most profit- 
able suggestions. Their testimony shows some of them to 
have been complete masters of tlieir craft.’ Under such 
circumstances, therefore, the influence of the town clerk 
with the local authorities is always large and occasionally 
doininating, for in dealing with laymen his professional 

1 See, for example, the testimony of Sir Samuel Johnson, town clerk of 
Nottingliain, and of Mr. Clare, town clerk of Iiiverpool, in the Minutes of 
JBviaence appended to the commiBsion’s JSeport. 
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skill and liis long experience give him a great advantage. 
It is he and not the mayor who is the helmsman of the 
municipal craft, a fact that is recognized by none more 
readily than by the councillors themselves, for it is with him 
that the chairmen of committees constantly confer when 
any difficulties arise. In return for such important ser- 
vices the clerk receives an annual stipend which is usually 
quite in keeping with the importance of his position. In 
some cases he gets as much as ten thousand dollars a year, 
with additional allowances for travelling expenses ; but, 
except in a very few cities, he is not provided with a pension 
on retirement. 

A second permanent borough official, whose duties are 
of nearly equal scope and consequence, is the city surveyor, 
or municipal engineer.^ This officer superintends all the 
work of construction and repair carried on by the munici- 
pality. He is required to examine and report to the 
council all sites for proposed new buildings, and all proj- 
ects for the construction of new streets, sewers, parks, or 
sqxiares ; to prepare the phms and specilications for any 
work which the city proposes to undertake; and to inspect 
and superintend the laying of pavements, the building of 
sewers, and all similar undoj-takings. No moneys are paid 
for any work done for the municipality by contractors 
except on production of a certificate from the surveyor 
vouching that the work has been satisfactorily completed. 
This official also arranges for the purchase, by tender or 
otherwise, of all materials needed by the borough ; but for 
such })urchases he must have the prior authorization of the 
appropriate council committee. He superintends the In- 
spection of the materials when delivered, and is responsible 
for seeing that the municipality obtains, both in quantity 

1 The appointment of thi.s officer is made mandatory in all boroughs by the 
rublic Health Act of 1875 (38-39 Victoria, c. 56, § 189). 
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His duties, and in quality, what it has bargained for. All the labor 
required on inimicipal works is hired under his supervision, 
and all pay-sheets must bear his signature before any 
wages are disbursed by the treasurer. Subject to the 
direction and control of the council through its committee 
on public works or other appropriate committee, the 
surveyor concentrates in himself full responsibility in all 
matters relating to the construction and repair of city 
property. In the approval of plans, the award of contracts, 
and the general determination of construction policy, both 
the public-works committee and the council are guided 
very largely by his advice.^ At all meetings of this com- 
mittee the surveyor is present, and on all important mat- 
ters his counsel is in demand. Sometimes, it is true, the 
committee sets aside his opinion in favor of its own 
judgment; but sueh rejection is uncommon. Indeed, a 
committee which regularly disregarded tlie advice of its 
expert would very soon find itself advertising for a new 
surveyor. 

special As the borough surveyor i.s invariably a toained engineer, 

wquiied. 1^16 town clerk, has during the last few decades 

found his branch of the municipal service tending more 
and more to become a definite career. The larger boroughs 
now frequently select their surveyors from among the 
smaller municipalities; it is becoming less common for 
engineers in private practice to ti’ansfer to the municipal 
service, and less common for municipal engineers to trans- 
fer to \)rivate practice. The borough surveyor receives a 
salary which compares very favorably with that of an en- 
gineer in an unofficial enterprise ; and, if he perforins his 
duties efficiently, he need have no fear of removal from 
office, a consideration which enables him to look far ahead 

^ In English cities contracts arc always approved by the council, — never, a.s 
in most American cities, by the mayor. 
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in mapping out his plans. When he enjoys the conhdence 
of the committee he virtually holds the larger part of the 
municipal patronage, which he exercises with a sole 
eye to getting full value for the moneys that his depart- 
ment is allowed to spend. Thus it comes about that, al- 
though the awarding of municipal contracts and the 
employment of the city’s labor force are legally vested 
with a large elective council, the actual exercise of these 
prerogatives of patronage is almost wholly in the hands of 
a man who holds office virtually for life, and who has no 
reason to develop a following among the electors since he 
never seeks their suffrages at the polls. 

Anotlier important post is that of city treasureiy the The city 
official wdio keeps the accounts of the municipality, re- ' 
ceives all moneys paid to the corporation, and disburses 
funds when authorized by proper vouchers. The law de- 
mands that the treasurer shall make up the accounts of the 
municipality at least twice annually, and the councils 
ordinarily require this to be done in September and 
March of each year. These accounts go at once to the 
borough auditors. Although the treasurer plays no large 
part in determining the financial policy of the borough, 
he is frequently called upon by the finance committee of 
the council to give expert advice regarding advantageous 
times, places, and methods of borrowing money, and about 
many other such matters. In the larger boroughs the oc- 
cupant of the post is usually one who has had some con- 
siderable financial experience ; he gives all his time to the 
duties of his office, and receives in return a substantial 
salary. 

Hardly less influential is the chief constable, who is Theohint 
at the liead of the local police^ establishment, but subject, 
of course, to the supervision of the watch committee of 
the council. Over the working of the police system this 
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committee maintains in all the boroughs rather close in- 
spection, but the advice of the chief constable always 
carries considerable weight with its members. All ap- 
Ijointments to positions on the police force are made by 
the council on the recommendation of the wateli com- 
mittee ; and all questions relating to pay, equipment, and 
discipline are within the jurisdiction of the same authority. 
Part of the cost of maintaining the police in the English 
boroughs is, as will be seen later on, borne by the national 
government, provided always that after due inspection the 
system is found to be up to the proper standard.^ For the 
maintenance of this standard the chief constable is held 
primarily responsible. 

audit- Of somewhat less importance among the oflicers of the 
borough are the auditors, of whom every borough has 
three. Two of tliem are chosen at the annual elections of 
the municipality, only such persons as are qualified for 
election to the borough council being eligible. Nominally 
these two auditors hold offioc for a single year only ; but 
as a inat(,er of practice they are iu the larger cities regu- 
larly reelected. The third auditor is appointed by the 
mayor from among the members of the borough council. 
There is no legal requirement that the auditors shall be 
men of any training or skill in the work which they are 
supposed to perform ; indeed, all three of them are usually 
mere laymen, who, even though they might strive earnestly 
to do their work efficiently, would be very likely to over- 
look fu>ancial irregularities. The larger cities have there- 
fore, lor the most part, made provision tlmt tlic three regu- 
lar auditor’s shall be assisted in their work by a professional 
accountant, appointed by the council and paid a substantial 
remuneration from the municipal treasury. In some cases 
the cities have obtained special parliamentary powers to 
1 See below, pp. 383-337. 
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enable them to do this without laying the validity of their 
action open to question. 

The Municipal Corporations Act requires that the linan- Methods or 
cial accounts of each borough shall be made up semi- 
annually, and that within one month after they have been 
balanced they shall be submitted, with the usual vouchers 
and paper's, to the three auditors.^ These officials, either by 
themselves or with the help of the professional accountant 
employed by the council, go over the bills and make a 
report to the council. They have no power to disallow 
any payment which the treasurer may have made/ under 
the warrant of the council or other proper authority, but 
they may make public any disbursement which they deem 
to have been illegal. Occasionally they embody in their 
report to the council various suggestions designed to secure 
improvements in the methods of municipal financing and 
accounting ; but much more often the auditors’ report is 
a purely formal and perfunctory affair. When the audit 
has been concluded, an abstract of the treasurer’s account 
is prepared and printed, and is distributed to such 
ratepayers as may desire copies of it.® In addition, the 
town clerk is required to transmit once a year to the 
Local Government Board a statement of the borough’s 
receipts and expenditures; and the latter body must 
annually lay before Parliament an abstract of these re- 
turns from all the boroughs,® By providing special forms 
upon, which those annual tables of borough revenues 
and expenditures must be made, the board has not only 
been enabled to lay before Parliament a digest of borough 
finances in comprehensive and comparable form, but has 

1 Municipal Corporations Act, §§ 26-28. 

® There is no legal requirement that this abstract shall he published in the 
local newspapers ; but it is, in the larger boroughs, usually printed in the annual 
year-book of the municipality, 

“ See also below, p. 328. 
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also secured a greater approach to txniformity in the 
methods of accounting pursued by the borough treasurers 
and auditors. It should be clearly understood, howovci", 
that boi’ough accounts are not, like those of urban disi, riels, 
counties, and other local units, audited by the officijils of 
the Local Government Board or by any otlier central 
authority. Each borough is wholly responsible for the 
final auditing of its own accounts.* 
othar offi- In addition to the various local offlcei’s already named, 
each municipal council appoints such others as it is from 
time to time required by statute to choose, or such as it 
may deem desirable for the carrying on of the various 
administrative functions of the municipality. Every large 
borough has many such oflicuals, some paid and some un- 
paid, some professicmal experts and some amateurs, some 
who give all t.heir time and attention to civic duties, 
others wlio give but a small part of it. In every case 
the council is the appointing authority; in every case, also, 
it prescribes the duties of the officer and supervises his 
work. In no instance are such officials either named by 
the mayor or elected by popular vote, as they are in Ameri- 
can cities. 

Tho inniiioi- In addition to these higher, permanent officials of 
oes. ' administration, every large borough has its hierardxy of 
lower officers and employees, ranging from the assistants 
of the chief officials down to the ranks of the unskilled day- 
laborers of the street and sewer-construction departments. 
The number of such employees depends not only upon 
the size of the municiixality, but to an even greater degree 
upon the extent to which the borough has embarked 
upon the policy of directly o^yning and operating various 
public services. Strictly speaking, all these employees- — 

1 An exception is made in the case of Education accounts, which are subject 
to central audit. ■ 
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and in tlie largest cities they number well up into the 
thousands — are appointed by the municipal council ; but, 

* as a matter of practice, employment in the lower walks 

of the city’s service is given either by the higher permanent 
officials in charge or by the appropriate council committees, 
i Since, however, these subordinates exercise nothing but a 

delegated power, they may be overruled by the council 
at any time, 

A system which vests such an enormous amount of now the 
patronage in the hands of a large council, allowing this patronage 
body to exercise its appointing power either directly or 
I through its committees, with no restrictions in the way 

i of civil service regulations, and with apparently no ade- 

I quate means of centralizing responsibility for appoint- 

/ ments good or bad, would seem on its face to render easy 

the debauchment of the city’s entire working force for 
partisan ends. Nothing of the sort has taken place, how- 
ever ; for, although personal and partisan considerations 
occasionally assist men to places on the borough’s pay-roll, 
j public opinion has consistently held the local authorities 

to a general obseiwance of the principle of non-partisan- 
I ship in the exercise of their i>atrouage. The simple fact 

1 is that here again healthy local traditions have secured 

' what American cities have failed to obtain even by the 

application of the most stringent legislative safeguards. 

In this circumstance lies the explanation of the pai’adox 
that, although all municii)al employees am removable at 
any time by a bare majority vote of the council, with- 
I out any statement of cause and even without the fonnal- 

I ity of a liearing, yet removals for any reason other than 

i gross inefficiency are practically unknown.^ 

1 Tlio whole matter of the relation of labor to English municipal administreO- 
tion is fully discussed in the article on “Labor and Politics,” in National Civic 
li'edoration, Ruport on Public Ownership anO, OperaUon, Pt.II. Vol. II. l-l lii. 
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Municipal The larger English boroughs, especially those which 
widlSci- have embarked in municipal trading, are extensive em- 
ployGi’s of labor, and hence are brought into close relations 
with various labor organizations. With two exceptions, 
however, no large city has adopted the policy of agreeing 
to employ union men exclusively in any municipal depart- 
ment : ^ the principle of the “ open shop ” is almost every- 
where followed. A careful investigation of the labor 
situation in English cities, made a year or two ago under 
impartial auspices, showed that in general the boroughs 
paid no more for their “ skilled or partly skilled labor ” than 
did private employers. With respect to “ common, unor- 
ganized labor,” however, it was found that the English cities 
had in most cases a minimum rate of wages whif:h appeared 
to be distinctly higher than the minimum in private employ- 
ment ; but it was also discovered that the iriunicipalities 
usually secured a better grade of unskilled labor, and 
wore accordingly warranted in affording it better remuner- 
ation. There seems, indeed, to be no doubt whatever that 
the English cities, taken together, have succeeded in obtain- 
ing for their labor expenditures returns which are fairly 
comparable with those secured by well-conducted busi- 
ness corporations, a statement which cannot truthfully be 
made concerning the cities of the United States. This 
difference is manifestly one of very great importance ; for 
upon the capabilities that cities ai'o able to show in tliis 
dii'ection hinges in a very large measure the wliole argu- 
ment for or against the policy of direct operation of mu- 
nicipal services.® 

When the city becomes a large employer of labor, and 

1 These exceptions are Rirminghiim in its gas department and Manchester 
in its tramway service. National Civic Federation’s Report, Tt. I. Vol. I. lOS-lOI. 

““ “ The words ‘ Hmmcix>al ownership ’ do not suggest tlie real points at issue. 
When should labor ho directly employed by municipalities is the vital ques- 
tion.”— LEONAitDDAiiwiH,JNiMw'm5jaJ Ownership (New York, 1907), p. ix. 
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when its employees are also voters, the danger that the Municipal 
municipal authorities will be subjected to strong pressure nun,i,.^p*ii 
in the interests of higher pay, shorter hours, and so on, is 
f obvious and real. An excellent illustration of the means 

:! by which this pressure may be made effective is afforded 

I by the tactics of the Municipal Employees Association of 

Great Britain, an organization whose members are united 
I to influence municipal elections in favor of those candi- 

dates who are ready to promise a betterment in the con- 
: ditions of civic employment. This body already claims 

a membership of about twelve thousand, and, according 
to its officers, is gi-owing steadily every year. « We have 
never been defeated by a municipal body yet,” truculently 
declares an official circular of the association ; “ if they 
decline a request to-day, we are up and at them again to- 
I morrow.” It is not at all difficult to see that pressure put 

f upon the municipal authorities by an organization of this 

sort might well become prejudicial to the interests of econ- 
I omy and labor discipline; in fact, in one of the larger 

j English cities the situation has given rise to the proposal 

that all municipal employees shall be precluded from 
voting at local elections. This proposal, it is fair to say, 
did not receive much support; and, on the whole, the 
/ English borough councils have shown themselves able to 

stand firm against the pressure of this and other organi- 
zations. They have rigorously insisted upon the principle 
! of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, and in this 

attitude have received from public opinion a support which 
I has thus far proved entirely adequate. 

I Having thus outlined the composition andfunctions of that Timorgiini- 

3 organ which in English cities combines all local legislative muilidi'ai 

i and executive powers, and having mentioned the methods 

f of appointment and the respective tasks of those municipal 

I officers who, under the supervision of the council, carry on 
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the work of local government, one may pass to a very 
brief consideration of the organization of judicial admin- 
istration in the boroughs ; for from a very early period 
local government and the local administration of justice 
liave been closely associated. Even in the England of the 
Normans and Plantagenets the borough was a recognized 
unit of jurisdiction ; and, as the judicial sj^stem of the 
country developed, this peculiar position of the boroughs 
was recognized definitely in the fact that the larger cities 
were exempted from the jurisdiction of the county courts 
and allowed to have their own justices. For several cen- 
turies these borough justices formed an integral part of 
the municipal organizations.^ Their powers and functions 
varied considerably, to be sure, from borougli to borough ; 
but in most cases they possessed, in addition to their local 
office of dispensing justice, various administrative duties 
which were from time to time laid upon them by the 
national government.® 

The arrange- In 1835 the Municipal Corporations Act strove to make 

a clear distinction between judicial and administrative 
functions, and to this end teansferred to the borough 
councils most of the administrative tasks hitherto laid 
upon the boroxigh justices. To the latter it left only one 
important administrative power, — that of deciding upon 
applications for liquor licenses ; and even this concession 
was not intended by those who framed the act. Although 
the provisions of the statute thus secured substantial uni- 
formity throughout England in the matter of restricting 
the work of borough justices to the administration of 
borough justice, they did not attempt to secure uni- 
formity in the amount of judicial jurisdiction which the 

iPurther information concerning the history of borough courts before 1836 
may bo readily found in F. W. Maitland’s JtwWce and PoWee (London, J886). 

2 C. A. Board, The Office of Justice of the Peace in MnglanO, (Now York, lOOd) , 
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jiistices sliould possess; nor has subsequent legislation 
served to bring about such conformity. At the present 
time, therefore, there is great variation between the powers nivorsity of 
possessed by tlie local tribunals in different classes of 
boroughs.^ In some of them, chiefly tlie larger ones, the 
administration of justice is entirely divorced from that 
of the county in which the borough is situated, in such 
cases the boroughs having their own justices and their own 
courts of quarter sessions, from which appeals go directly 
to the national high courts of justice. In such a city the 
court of quarter sessions is presided over by a recorder, 
who is appointed by the crown and who must, at the time 
of his ai:)pointment, be a barrister of at least five years’ 
standing. This officer is paid from the funds of the 
horougli, holds office during good behavior, and exercises a 
jurisdiction corresponding to that possessed by the county 
courts of quarter sessions.'^ He is assisted by a clerk of the 
peace (or court clerk), who is appointed by the borough 
council and paid either by fees or by stipend, as that body 
may determine. Some of the boroughs have also, in 
accordance with permissive legal provisions, replaced the 
unpaid justices of the peace with stipendiary magistrates, 
who are appointed by the crown, but whose stipends are 
paid out of the borough treasui’ies. 

On the other baud, many boroughs — most of them, in- 
deed — have no autonomy in the matter of judicial adminis- 
tration, but are regarded, in this respect, as parts of the 
administrative county in which they happen to be situated. 

These cities have no separate courts of quarter sessions ; 
but some of them have received “commissions of the 

^An exoellQiit oliapter on “The Organization of Justice in Municipal Bor- 
ouglis " is incliuleil in Kedlich and Hirst’s Local Oovenment in JEnglaud, 

Vol. I. ch. X. 

® Municipal Corporations Act, §§ passim. 
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peace,” by which their justices are invested with a con- 
siderable range of summary authority that includes much 
of the petty sessional jurisdiction which would otherwise 
be exercised by the county bench. In the boroughs that 
have no such “commissions” the unpaid justices enjoy 
only a very limited power. In all the boroughs, it may 
be added, the justices of the peace are appointed by the 
crown, never by. the local authority and never by popular 
vote. 

As a rule, borough courts possess criminal jurisdiction 
only; but a few boroughs have retained courts in which 
minor civil suits may be conducted. Liverpool, for in- 
stance, has its ancient Court of Passage, which is presided 
over by an assessor appointed by the city council and paid 
out of the city’s funds, and which possesses jurisdiction in 
admiralty cases chiefly. A few of the boroughs still have 
sheriffs, and a few have lord-lieutenants; but these posts 
are now wholly honoi’ary. Their incumbents perform no 
judicial or administrative functions whatever ; neither of 
them is paid ; and both are expected to give liberally from 
their private purses to local philanthropic and social enter- 
prises. 

of Despite its lack of uniformity, the administration of 
local justice in England is prompt, efficient, and econom- 
ical. Since no one either directly or indirectly connected 
with it is chosen by popular vote, no one need under any 
circumstances trim his official conduct to local political 
exigencies. Criminal justice is a branch of English ad- 
ministration which has consistently held itself free from 
the blight of partisanship ; its promptness and impartial- 
ity have long been the pride of Englishmen and the ad- 
miration of others.' From the local courts the borough 

1 See, for example, the tribute to English administration of criminal justice 
in Hon. Andrew D. White’s Autobiography (2 vols., New York, 10U5)i 11. 226. 
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police autliorities have always received stanch and vigor- 
ous support, a backing which has contributed greatly to 
the effectiveness of police administration ; for these two 
branches of local government are so intimately related 
that any weakness in one quickly recoils upon the other. 

Englishmen have for a long period plumed themselves Centr!iieon. 
upon the degree of local autonomy which their cities goverommt 
enjoy as compared with the cities of Continental states. 

This attitude has for the most part, moreover, been en- 
tirely justified by the existing facts ; for throughout the 
major part of modern English history the central gov- 
ernment has left the local authorities to regulate their 
own affairs in their own way. In the time of the Stuarts, 
it is true, the rapid growth into prominence of the 
court of Star Chamber seemed to promi.se that the 
regime of local autonomy would speedily become a thing 
of the past; but the fall of this administrative court 
assured, for the time being at any rate, the continuance 
of a thoroughly decentralized system of local adminis- 
tration.^ Throughout the eighteenth century, and well its slow de- 
down into the nineteenth, the internal administration of 
the country was subordinated to the dictates of no cen- 
tral body whatsoever. The borough councils and the 
justices of the peace were allowed to exercise a free 
hand in the management, and more often in the mis- 
management, of the affairs of the municipalities, subject 
only to the possibility that the courts of law might at 
any time be invoked to curb their activities if these 
should exceed the powers conferred upon them by the 
rules of common law or by the vast accumulation of 
uncoordinated statutes. The control of local police, the 
making of local provision for the protection of the public 
health, the care of the local poor, the building and 
1 A. V. Dicey, The Privy Council (London, 1887), 130. 
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repair of local streets and bridges, together with many 
other matters of like character, were intrusted to the 
slothful and inefficient hands of local justices of the 
peace ; and other municipal services wei’e, when provided 
at all, controlled and supervised by the borough councils. 
The first quarter of the nineteenth century, therefore, 
found England almost absolutely devoid of any admin- 
istrative machinery whereby the central government 
might exercise a controlling hand in the conduct of mu- 
nicipal affairs. Only by parliamentary legislation might 
any sucli control or supervision be applied.^ 

Evil effac.ts The great economic and social changes that came over 
tratfve de-' ^lie land during the period intervening between 1775 and 

contraii- 1825 served to render a continuance of this decentralized 
zatiou. 

policy a public evil. Most of the services left to be locally 
managed were locally mismanaged. The apathy, ineffi- 
ciency, and even dishonesty of the local justices and corpo- 
ration authorities became so great a public scandal as to 
render the spur of central control necessary in order to se- 
cure an improvement. This, of course, meant a departure 
from administrative traditions which many Englishmen 
regarded as sacred ; but the change seemed to be im- 
peratively demanded by the existence of a situation that 
could be bettered in no other way. Particularly in 
connection with the administration of the poor-law sys- 
tem was the breakdown apparent; for in this sphere 
the “ era of old Toryism ” had been productive of much in- 
efficiency and extravagance. It was here that reform was 
most pressing, and here natui’ally that it was first applied.® 

1 See above, pp. 212-213; and, for further information, Merewether and 
Staxihms's Sistonj of the Boroughs; "Webb's Miglish Local Gfovei-timent, Yol. 
Ill; and Edward Porritt'a History of the XfnreformeU House of Gommons 
(2 vols., Cambridge, 1903), Vol. I. 

2 The change in English popular feeling that rendered possible the abandon- 
ment of the old policy of complete administrative decentralization and the intro- 
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The passing of the great Poor Law of 1834 was accoin- The i^oor 
panied by the establishment of a central commission 
whose duty it was to oversee the enforcement of the 
statute^ Although in the prosecution of this work the 
body became highly unpopular, it performed its duties 
so well that in 1847, when the desirability of having 
central control had come to be generally recognized, the 
commission was turned into a poor-law board,^ with its 
president a member of the national cabinet. A quai’ter- 
century latei’, in 1871, the body was reorganized, and 
under the title of Local Government Board assumed Theeataii- 
supervision over a broad range of municipal affairs.*’ Its Ijirnocai"^ 
president became president of the new body, and, like 
his predecessor in office, had a seat in the national min- ish- 
istry. By subsequent legislation the scope of its powers 
as originally set forth in 1871 has been still farther 
widened, until it is now the most powerful of the sev- 
eral central organs exercising supervisory jurisdiction 
over the affairs of the municipalities. 

The movement which brought into existence the other 
Local Government Board did not stop with the estab- authorities, 
lishment of this body alone. Central committees for 
the supervision and control of local education were ci’e- 
ated, and these in time were united into a single central 
board under the name of Board of Education. Likewise 
a merger of two central commissions created during the 
first half of the nineteenth century resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Board of Agriculture, which nowadays 
supervises the work of the local authorities in several im- 
portant matters. To some of the existing central organs, 
furthermore, were allotted new items of jurisdiction over 

duct, ion of the ne'w organs of central control is discussed at length in Professor 
A. V. Piccy’s Laio anil Public Opinion in Mngland (London, 1})05). 

1 4-5 William IV. c. 70. ^ 10-11 Victoria, e. 109. » 34-35 Victoria, c. 70. 
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local affairs. The Home Office, for example, which had 
all but ceased to be an active department in the opening 
years of the nineteenth century, was brought into re- 
newed prominence by the transfer to it of supervision 
over local police administration, — to use the term in its 
bi'oadest sense. The old Council for Trade and Planta- 
tions, also, having been duly shorn of its original func- 
tions, was invested with fresh fields of jurisdiction which 
brought it, under its new title of Board of Trade, con- 
stantly into touch with the local authorities wherever 
the latter undertook to provide public utilities. All 
these branches of central control have within the last 
three-quarters of a century undergone a development 
that constitutes one of the most thoroughgoing of all 
the changes which the nineteenth century brought about 
in the realm of English local government.^ It is there- 
fore proper that the structure and functions of each of 
these organs should be made clear. 

The Local The Local Government Board consists, strictly speaking, 
i of ^ president, who is a member of the ministry, and of 

zation” several other members of the ministry ex officio.® As 
these other ministers, however, never take any part what- 
ever in the work of the board, its jurisdiction is exer- 
cised wholly by the president. This officer, who receives 
a salary of ^62000 per annum, devotes his whole time to 
the work of his office, in which he is assisted by a perma- 

^ The history of this development is set forth in Kedlich and Hirst’s Aocrt? 
Government in England, II. 237 ff.; and in M. R. Malthie’s English Local Gov- 
craTOeal 0 / To-doy (New York, 1827). 

“ The organization and functions of the Local Government Board may he 
studied most satisfactorily In its published annual reports, and in W. A. Casson’.s 
Eeeisions of the Local Government Board (published annually) ; but a general 
disoussion of the topic may be found in M. R. Maltbie’s paper on “The Local 
Government Board,” in the Political Science Quarterly, XIII. 232 ff.; and in 
J. Lithiby’s article on “ The Local Government Board," in the Encyclopaedia of 
Local Government Lam, IV. 246-263. 
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nent secretary and a large staff. There is in addition, a 
parliamentary secretary, who must be a member of Parlia- 
ment and has usually belonged to the House of Commons. 

All the officers on the regular staff of the board are ap- 
pointed by the crown, usually on recommendation of the 
president of the board ; and all are members of the national 
civil service. 

The powers of the Local Government Board, though its powers, 
fundamentally based on the law of 1871, which created the 
body, have been extended, altered, and rearranged by at 
least one hundred different statutes during the last thirty- 
five years, — a mass of legislation which would, if any 
attempt were made to summarize its varied provisions, be- 
wilder the reader as effectually as Glanvil was upset by the 
confma muUitudo of the customary laws of the twelfth 
century. It is, indeed, a rare session of Parliament that 
does not see the passage of some new measure conferring 
some new power upon the Local Government Board, or 
imposing some new duty upon it, or amending its proced- 
ure in some way. The task, therefore, of presenting in 
comprehensive yet concise form any adequate survey of its 
powers and functions, one that will convey to the student 
of institutions something more than a mere elementary 
notion of the role which this central organ has assumed in 
the field of local administration, is not devoid of serious 
difficulties. Of such infinite variety and complexity is its 
work, in short, that only the higher officers of the board 
itself seem accurately to know the scope and the limita- 
tions of its authority. It may serve the interests of clear- 
ness, however, if its various powers are roughly grouped 
under the three main heads of legislative, administrative, 
and financial control. 

The Local Government Board has important sub-legisla- i. Legisla- 
tive powers, particularly with reference to the system of 
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public poor relief.^ It may issue to the local pool author- 
ities a general regulation which is binding throughout the 
whole country, or an order which affects a single union 
only. Already it has published an enormous number of 
such orders, and each year marks a further addition to the 
Theissning list.® These regulations deal with all sorts of matters, 
of ouiecb. general questions relating to the methods of raising 

the poor rates or taxes, to petty details in regard to the 
internal economy of individual poorhouses. An order 
prescribing the manner in which guardians of the poor 
shall be elected rubs shoulders with a rule fixing the 
allowance of snuff to aged paupers. Nothing in the 
domain of public charity seems either too large or too 
small to engage the watchful care of the board’s higher 
officials. 

^ i ' This supervision of the local poor authorities is, how- 

ever, not the only field in which the legislative activities 
li ' ' of the Local Government Board are exercised. It is the 
I' ' central supervising authority in all matters relating to 

local sanitation and care of the public health. It issues 
’V( orders designed to carry into actual effect the provisions 

G" of the Public Health Acts,* including rules for the pre- 

(j, { vention of epidemics, the inspection of local milk supplies, 

and a variety of like matters. It may even, in some cases, 
^ ' compel the borough council to provide a public water 

supply, or appoint medical officers, or establish a public 
cemetery, or improve its drainage system. As general 

For tho history of poor-relief enpervision prior to the estaWisliment of the 
Local Government Board, see Thouiaa Maokay (editor), JfssJory 0 / tfifl 
Toor Laws (S vols., London, 1899) ; and F. F. Aschrott, The English Poor- 
Law System, Past and Present (lioadoxi, IQQT). 

These regulations are brought together in W. C. Glen’s Poor-Law Orders 
(London, 1898). 

* Particularly the act of 1875 (38-39 Victoria, c. 65). See W. C, Glen’s 
Laws of PuWe Health (London, 1899); and Sir John Simon’s Mnglish Sani- 
tary Institutions (2<l ed., London, 1891). 
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guardian of the public health, however, it should be added, 
the board’s power to issue orders is by no means so great 
as in the domain of public poor relief; nor has it in the 
former sphere sought to exercise its functions by the regu- 
lation of minute details. 

A third important legislative power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board concerns itself with municipal boundaries. 
With reference to the poor-law unions or districts its 
power to divide or unite areas, to alter boundarms, and 
to create new administrative units is of the most extensive 
nature ; but with reference to the areas and boundaries of 
boroughs its authority is much more restricted and its ac- 
tion must in most cases have parliamentary confirmation.^ 

These legislative powers are so comprehensive as to 
give the board a wide range of jurisdiction ; but, it must 
be borne in mind, they are not exercised with entire 
discretion. They are, on the contrary, closely circum- 
scribed in several ways. In the first place, the Local 
Government Boai-d may issue orders only upon the express 
authority of a parliamentary statute. Its legi.slative 
powers are delegated to it by Parliament solely for the 
purpose of making sure that the statutes of the realm 
shall be accurately interpreted and applied in the local 
jurisdictions. The board acts merely as the creature of 
Parliament ; hence its legislative authority may at any 
moment be contracted or rescinded. In the second place, 
it must lay before Parliament, as soon as practicable after 
promulgation, a copy of every general rule, order, or regu- 
lation that it makes; and its measure must, if it comes 
within the category of « provisional orders,” receive 
specific confirmation by statute. Thirdly, the sovereign 
may, theoretically at any rate, disallow any order issued 
by the board ; and, finally, any citizen may apply to 
I See above, pp. 227-228. 
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the High Court of Justice for a writ of oertiomri, which 
will bring before this tribunal the question whether the 
board has exceeded its statutory powers. On this ground 
any ordinance of the board may be quashed and nulli- 
fied by the court. These various safeguards have proved 
entirely sufficient to keep the activities of the board 
within their proper sphere ; but even if they were not 
adequate there would still remain the most effectual safe- 
guard of all, — the responsibility of the president of the 
board to the elected representatives of the people. A 
member of tlie ministry, this officer is accountable to the 
House of Commons for all his official acts, and at the 
proper time may be compelled to find justification for 
them in the support of a majority among the members of 
that body. 

In addition to the foregoing direct and positive powers 
in the issuing of orders and regulations, the Local Govern- 
ment Board has important jurisdiction in the matter of 
vetoing or amending ordinances and by-laws made by the 
municipalities. Its approval must be sought for all regula- 
tions framed by the local poor authorities, and for all by- 
laws made by a borough council if they relate to any 
matter of sanitation or public health or to any other field 
within the supervisory jurisdiction of the board. Such 
by-laws the board may disallow or amend either in whole 
or in part, if it finds them contrary to the provisions of any 
statute, — a very salutary function, it may be noted, for 
the local authorities frequently take strange views as to 
their statutory powers. This important prerogative has 
further operated to secure a closer approach to uniformity 
in municipal rules relating to the public health ; for tlie 
board has adopted the practice of jmblishing model by- 
laws, which the local authorities find it safe to follow 
without danger of disallowance. It has thus come about 
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tliat a large proportion of the by-laws of English boroughs 
have in reality been drafted by the paid exp>ei'ts of the 
national government in London, a fact that serves to 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of their being success- 
fully attacked before the courts. 

This power of disallowance and amendment might Soopeofthe 
seem, on its face, to constitute a gross infringement of the veto poiTor. 
principle of municipal home rule, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity for captious and meddlesome interference with the 
acts of local authorities. Such, however, is not tlie case ; 
for the right of disallowance may be exercised only upon 
the ground that the municipal ordinance is unlawful, never 
because it appears to be unwise or inexpedient. So long 
as the borough councils keep within their legal powers 
they are free from central interference; and when they 
unconsciously exceed their authority the uplifted hand of 
the Local Government Board ought to be welcomed, not 
resented, for not only has this body uniformly done its 
work with judgment, but through its unremitting watch- 
fulness it has undoubtedly spared the boroughs much 
troublesome and costly litigation that would otherwise 
have followed their attempts to enforce regulations which 
their local authorities possessed no power to provide. 
Notwithstanding all this, the borough authorities are, on 
the whole, unfriendly to the board. 

More important than the legislative authority of the 2, Admmi&- 
Local Government Board are its admini.strative powers, powerl 
which, though considerably restricted in some fields of 
local government, are over the poor-law areas direct and 
comprehensive, extending even to the removal of local 
officers. Save in this field, however, and in matters re- 
lating to sanitation and public health, it has no very im- 
portant administrative powers with i*espect to the boroughs 
or cities except when the borough councils desire to raise 
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funds by loan. Here its influence is at once apparent ; 
for, as will be seen a little later, tbe boroughs are required 
to secure its approval of their borrowing projects, and the 
board, in granting approval, may impose various condi- 
tions as to the manner in which the borrowed funds may 
be applied. If, for example, a borough council decides to 
adopt the permissive provisions of the acts relating to the 
housing of the working classes, and to undertake the ex- 
propriation of lands for the erection of municipal tene- 
ments, it must get the sanction of the Local Government 
Board before it may borrow any money for the undertak- 
ing. Before granting this permission the board will, 
through one or more of its officer’s, conduct an inquiry into 
the merits of the project, and, if it gives its consent, will 
usually I'equire the scheme to be carried out subject, in 
many important respects, to its further approval. It will 
undertake to see, for example, that the new dwellings 
erected by the council provide for the housing of as many 
persons as have been displaced, that the buildings are 
of proper character, and that the various other ends 
contemplated by the statutes are duly secured. Many 
other so-termed “ adoptive acts ” have given broad powers 
to the boroughs, to be exercised by them subject to the 
supervision of the Local Government Board ; indeed, the 
existence of this board as a suitable supervising authority 
has prompted Parliament to intrust borough councils with 
much authority which it would pi'obably never have 
granted them to be used without supervision. If the 
boroughs ask for powers which seem in general to be 
desii’able but which might easily be abused, the usual par- 
liamentary practice has been to grant the privileges asked 
for but to make the Local Government Board responsible 
for seeing that they are not misused. It should be em- 
phatically declared, however, that this body is the balance- 
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wheel, and not the engine, of local administration. It does 
not drive the machinery of borough government, for this 
function rests with the borough council ; ^ but it does see 
that the machinery is driven smoothly and with due regard 
to the principles underlying the legislative mechanism. 

The initiative, the elaboration of projects, and the imme- 
diate supervision of all undertakings must be supplied 
locally; it is for the board to keep the wheels in their 
proper grooves. 

Where the Local Government Board has no right of Advinoto 
interference, and where its approval is not asked by local 
authorities, it may tender its advice for what it is worth; 
and this it frequently does. On the other hand, any local 
authority is entitled to seek counsel from the board and 
its expert staff, a privilege of which the officials of the 
boroughs freely avail themselves, not infrequently in order 
to find a means of extricating themselves from serious 
legal or administrative dilemmas. John Stuart Mill has 
somewhere remarked with gi-eat truth that “ power may 
be localized, but knowledge to be most useful must be 
centralized.” At the headquai’ters of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is accumulated a vast fund of the most 
useful knowledge concerning every phase of municipal 
administration ; a wealth of statistical and other data 
is there on file, and some of the best legal, financial, 
and technical skill in England is at hand to interpret it. 

When the woi’ding of a new statute is not clear to a town 
clerk, when a borough treasurer gets his accounts tangled 
or fails to agree with his auditors on any point, when a 
committee of the borough council is at a loss to know 
liow it should proceed with any project, in a word, 
when any local authority wishes to get expert and re- 
liable advice without having to pay for it, the first and 
1 See above, pp. 270-281, 
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logical recourse is to Whitehall. Whether the question 
relates to the extension of a water service, or to the pur- 
chase of supplies for a, local hospital, or to the distribution 
of duties among officials, or to the wrangles of councillors 
over some rule of procedure, it is the duty of the Local 
Government Board to give its counsel or advice whenever 
it is asked for. Not infrequently, indeed, the matter at 
issue is so complicated that the board finds it necessary 
to send one of its experts to make a pei’sonal inquiry 
before it feels justified in giving its opinion. 

Not only does the board give advice to the local au- 
thorities concerning the motives and the spirit of parlia- 
mentary legislation, but it .advises Parliament itself in 
regard to all the important proposals that are laid before 
that body by or on behalf of the local powers. As has 
already been pointed out in connection with the subject 
of “private bill” procedure, the opinion of the Local 
Government Board must be had by Parliament before 
this body can give final consideration to any private 
measure relating to local administration.^ It is particu- 
larly the duty of the board to call the attention of Par- 
liament to any features of such measure that may seem 
to be objectionable or out of accord with established 
practice. Parliament may, to be sure, pass a bill to 
which the board has registered its strong objections ; 
but this is not the course which it usually pursues. On 
the contrary, the national legislature has come to lay 
more and more stress upon the board’s reports concern- 
ing matters within its special field ; and it is becoming 
inci’easingly difficult to procure the passage of any such 
measure in the face of an adverse report. This function 
of the Local Government Board, though it has not always 
received the emphasis which it deserves, is extremely im- 
* Aliove, p. 266. 
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portant ; for not only does it serve as a restraining influence 
upon those local authorities who are too ready to seek 
special powers and privileges by private bill, but it en- 
forces greater care and circumspection upon those who 
present private measures, and it relieves the parliamen- 
tary committees of the imperative necessity of giving a 
thorough examination to every such measure that may 
come before them. 

In addition to its legislative and administrative jurisdic- 3. FhianeiiU 
tion, the Local Government Boai'd possesses, in the third 
place, important functions in the particular field of super- 
vision over local finances. So far as the boroughs are 
concerned, its chief duty is, as we have seen, that of ex- 
amining applications for permission to borrow money on 
the credit of the municipalities. Parliament has granted 
wide borrowing powers to the English boroughs, — much 
wider, indeed, than those which the various state legisla- 
tures in America have seen fit to give to their civic authori- 
ties.^ Without the special permission of the central 
government, it is true, the English boroughs are practically 
powerless to borrow at all ; but with this permission there 
is no obstacle in their way. To the authorities of a 
borough that wishes to raise funds for any public improve- 
ment two courses are open. One method is to make Municipal 
application for a private act of Parliament which will con- 
fer the power ; the other is to ask the Local Government 
Board for permission to borrow under the provisions of 
some general statute that Parliament has already passed. 

When the borrowing is to take place on a large scale, the 
“ private bill ” method is the one more commonly followed ; 
but for ordinary loans the boroughs usually take their proj- 

1 See, for example, tlie Public Health Act of 1876, § 233 ; the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1882, § 107 ; the PnbUc Libraries Act of 1892, § 19 ; and the 
Local Government Act of 1894, § 12. 
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ects to the board. This body is asked almost every year to 
sanction loans for the laying out and paving of streets, for 
the erection of borough buildings, for the construction or 
the improvement of the -water service, the municipal gas 
plant, the local market.s, hospitals, public baths, and so on. 
In every case the application for borrowing powers must be 
accompanied by full data as to the purposes for which the 
money is required, the estimates of cost, the probable in- 
creases in borough revenue that will result from the ex- 
penditure, the financial situation of the municipality, and 
by any other information that may be called for. All 
such returns are scrutinized carefully by the board’s 
financial experts before the application is either granted or 
refused. If the request be granted, the board will usually 
prescribe the terms under which the loan may be effected, 
including such iliems as the rate of interest to be paid, the 
periods for which the bonds may run, the nature of the 
sinking fund to be provided for the repayment of the loan 
on expiry, and every other important incident connected 
with the consummation of the borrowing project.^ 

It is through its power to grant or to refuse permission 
to borrow money that the Local Government Board exerts 
a potent influence in the field of municipal trading. No 
borough can embark to any extent upon the policy of 
direct ownership and operation of its public services with- 
out a large initial expenditure, and this money must 
invariably be raised by the issue of municipal bonds. 
Upon the readiness or reluctance, therefore, which the 
board displays in granting permission to borrow for such 
purposes depends in considerable degree the progress which 
the movement to municipal socialism is able to make ; for, 

I Many of these matters are regulated by the Local Loans Act of 1875 (.38-39 
Victoria, o. 83) and amending acts. See also the article on Loans” by W. J. 
JeoYCs in iXis EnoyclopixAia of Local Government Law, IV. 187-2-16. 
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though a borough may go behind the board and seek tiie 
desired borrowing powers by private act, it finds this pro- 
cedure expensive, tedious, and uncertain. On the whole, 
the board has dealt generously with applications of this 
sort, a fact wdiich may in part account for the rapid ex- 
tension of municipal trade in English cities. 

Another very important aspect of the board’s financial Audits of 
powers is that connected with the auditing of the accounts counts, 
of local authorities. Through its permanent officials the 
books of nearly every local administrative body are sub- 
jected to a thorough and independent examination at least 
once a year. The only important area of local government 
(outside of London) to which this auditing jurisdiction does 
not apply is the municipal borough, the books of which are 
examined by local auditors whose work is not subject to 
revision by the experts of the Local Government Board.’- 
The extension of this body’s auditing authority to all the 
accounts of the boroughs has, however, frequently been 
urged, and there is little doubt that such an extension 
would prove advantageous in many ways; for, although 
the present system of boi'ough auditing is tolerable, the 
boolss of the local treasurers receive no such careful scrutiny 
as is given to the accounts of county treasurers by the dis- 
trict auditors of the Local Government Board. These 
officers are well-paid, professional accountants, with large 
experience in the examination of public ledgers and with 
no local interests to favor or to fear; hence the extension 
of their jurisdiction to the boroughs would improve mu- 
nicipal administration at a very vital point. 

But if the Local Government Board has not been au- Eetuma 
thorized to examine thoroughly the accounts of borough authorities. 

1 Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, §§26-28. See also ahove, pp. .804-306. 

For further details relating to this system, see the article on “Accounts and 
Audit,’ ’ by A. 0. lloUbs, in the JSncyclopwdia of Local Goveriment L<iw, 1. 1-111 . 
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treasurers, it has been empowered to exact from them full 
and accurate returns of all borough expenditures. Every 
year the town clerk of each borough is required, on liabil- 
ity to a fine of $100, to transmit to the board a detailed 
statement of municipal revenues and disbursements ; and 
this statement he must render in accordance with a form 
prescribed by the board, which is thus enabled to compare 
items in the accounts of different boi'oughs. These data 
are of great value to the board ; for, though it may not 
disallow any expenditure made by the borough authorities, 
it may call attention to items which it deems to be illegal, 
or it may notify any borough that it is, as compared with 
other places, paying excessively for some branch of the 
service which it i-eceives. In a woi’d, it has forced the 
cities to keep their accounts in comparable form, and to 
important discrepancies between the expenditures of dif- 
ferent boroughs it has given a degree of publicity which 
such disparities rarely receive in American cities. The 
board may also at any time call for a special statement 
or return on any matter, and may insist that this report be 
made to it in proper form. Since requests for returns of 
this sort are often inspired by some inquisitive ratepayer 
who writes to the board for information, they are liable to 
come suddenly and without warning, affording no time or 
opportunity for juggling accounts back into favorable 
shape. The existence of this contingency thus compels 
the treasurers and finance committees of the various mu- 
nicipalities to be circumspect at all times, and not to rely 
upon whipping everything into shape in time for the 
annual audit. From the data gathered during the year 
the board prepares an annual abstract of local revenues 
and expenditures, which, after it has been laid before 
Parliament, is printed for public distribution. This re- 
turn is so concise, comprehensive, and intelligible that it 
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renders the study of English municipal money matters one 
of the simplest tasks ; whereas, as many have found to 
their discomfiture, the comparative study of municipal 
finances in any one of the United States is a very difficult 
undertaking.! 

In the performance of these varied functions it is, of Ti\e 
course, only natural that the Local Government Board 
should find it necessary to employ a large staff of officials. 

The total number of these now runs well up into the hun- 
dreds, including sanitary engineers, medical officers, in- 
spectors of poorhouses and workhouses, auditors, legal 
experts, and many similar officers embodying a high grade 
of specialized skill. All these officials are appointed by 
the crown on recommendation of the president of the 
board ; they hold office during good behavior and effi- 
ciency ; they are members of the national civil service ; and 
they receive liberal remuneration. Secure in the tenure of 
their posts, responsible to the central government alone 
and hence having no local interests to serve, these officers 
are able to go about their woi’k in an unbiassed frame of 
mind, and hence have earned a general reputation for im- 
partiality and fearlessness in their recommendations. There 
is, on the other hand, no doubt that the Local Government 
Board is not popular with the local authorities, and that 
many of these latter would welcome a diminution of the 
board’s supervisory jurisdiction. Were the officials of the 
board susceptible to partisan influences, the whole system 
of central supervision would lose its chief prop, which lies 

! It is only just to recognize, however, that the Bureau of the Censu-s, in its 
carefully prepared Statistics of Cities, issued annually, has performed signal 
service in the matter of rendering the finances of the various American munici- 
palities more readily comparable. In this connection, mention should also be 
made of the admirable compilation entitled The Cost of Municipal Government 
in Massachusetts (Boston, 1008), recently prepared by Charles F. Gettemy, chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
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primarily in. the efficiency and integrity of the officers 
who exercise the guiding authority. Englishmen would 
scarcely tolerate the supervision of their local government 
by any officer who, like the French prefect, attempted to 
combine the duties of an administrative official with the 
activities of a party agent. 

The Board A sccond Organ of central control is the Board of Trade, 

of Trade. ]i]£e the body just described, consists of a president 

(who is a member of the national ministry) and the usual 
secretaries.^ Strictly speaking, the Board of Trade has no 
supervisory jurisdiction over any of the municipal authori- 
ties ; but as a matter of fact it is constantly brought into 
contact with them through the exercise of its powers over 
public services. In general it may be said that this body 
; has been authorized by a number of different statutes to 
grant provisional orders empowering the borough councils 
to undertake the direct ownership or operation of public 

Its powers, utilities. If the council of an English city should decide 
to enter the field of municipal trading, or to extend its ex- 
isting operations in this field, it must obtain authority 
either by private act of Parliament or by application to 
the Board of Trade for permission to use powers that have 
been conferred by general statutes. If the project is large 
and comprehensive, involving the taking over of lai-ge gas 
plants or of extensive water services owned and operated 
by private interests, the council usually seeks its powers 
by applying to Parliament for special legislation ; but be- 
fore Parliament will grant such legislation it must have 
the opinion of the Board of Trade, and this opinion carries 
considerable weight for or against the success of the meas- 

1 Most of the statutory provisions relating to this body may be found in the 
Board of Trade Acts of 18G1 and 1867 (24-26 Victoria, c. 47 ; and 80-31 Vic- 
toria, c. 72), A summary of its functions is given in Sir W. R. Anson’s Law 
and Ciistom of the Constitution X^vola., Oxford, 1896), II. 188-193, Only a 
few of these functions relate to municipal matters. 
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ure.^ If, on the other hand, the project is not compre- 
hensive, — if, for example, it relates only to the extension 
of a gas, tramways, or electric service that is already owned 
and operated by the municipal authorities, — the city council 
commonly applies to the Board of Trade for a provisional 
order enabling the municipality to proceed with its proj- 
ect. Before granting this permission the Board of Trade 
will examine carefully the local conditions, including such 
matters as the need for the proposed extension, the practica- 
bility of the council’s plans, the private interests to be 
affected, the financial situation of the borough, and so on, 
the inquiry ordinarily involving an investigation on the 
ground by one or more engineers or other expert officials. 

If, upon examination, the board proves to be favorably 
disposed toward the council’s application, it issues a pro- 
visional order, which, like the orders of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, is subsequently confirmed by an act of 
Parliament. 

Having an efficient supervising organ in the Board of its relation 
Trade, Parliament has been disposed to grant larger powers 
to the local authorities in the matter of municipal trading 
than it would otherwise have been willing to bestow. 

By the Tramways Act of 1870 and the Light Railways Act 
of 1896,® for example, it gave them large and comprehen- 
sive freedom in the matter of constructing new lines of 
street railways and of expropriating lines owned by pri- 
vate companies ; but it also stipulated that the municipal 
councils might not avail themselves of the pjowers thus 
conferred except with the consent of the Board of Trade, 
and then only in accordance with such terms as this board, 
in issuing its permission, might see fit to prescribe. Under 

1 Cf. above, p. 266. 

2 Useful commentaries on this later law are S. W. Brioets Law relatimj to 

Tramways and Light BaUimys (London, 1898), and Evans Austin’s Light 
ii!ai7ioa?/,s- Act (London, 1899). 
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the provisions of these two statutes the various local au- 
thorities of the United Kingdom now own somewhat 
fewer than two hundred tramway systems, and directly 
operate considerably more than half of this number.^ In 
some cases they have obtained their privileges by private 
act of Parliament ; but in the great majority of instances 
they have secured them from the Board of Trade under 
the terms of the general statutes named. Not only, there- 
fore, does the system permit Parliament to grant compre- 
hensive power’s with little danger that they will be abused 
by the local authorities, but it serves to establish a rela- 
tion between the powers of the municipal councils and the 
merits and urgency of their respective projects ; and it 
gives to the English boroughs a reasonable and even a 
liberal degree of freedom in determining what public 
services they will own and operate directly. On the other 
hand, it provides a restraining hand upon those local au- 
thorities who, without due consideration of the financial 
and physical problems involved, sometimes show them- 
selves over-zealous in the cause of municipal exploitation, 
s The Board of Trade, like the Local Government Board, 
has its staff of expert officers, engineers, accountants, and 
legal advisers. These officers conduct the local inquiries 
into the merits of applications, whether the requests come 
from municipal authorities or from private operating com- 
panies ; and upon the reports made by them the board 
usually bases its decisions. A high grade of technical 
skill, sound judgment, and of thorough impartiality as 
between the interests involved are essential factors in the 
proper performance of their duties ; and these qualities 
most of them possess. With the increasing demand for 
more elaborate and more complicated public utilities, the 

'^ Muniaipal Tear Booh of the United Kingdom, 1000. The hoard issues 
each year a lieturn of Street and Jioad Tramways authorized by Parliament, etc. 
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work of the board has grown rapidly in recent years. Its 
annual reports bear te.stiniony not only to the important 
role which it has come to assume on the economic side 
of municipal administration, but also to the care and 
thoroughness with which its staff performs the tasks 
allotted to it. 

A third important organ of central supervision is that Xho Homo 
commonly known as the Home Office, the chief officer of 
which is the home secretary, likewise a member of the 
cabinet.’- The Home Office is bi’ought into contact with 
the borough authorities of England chiefly through its 
power of supervising, in a general way, the exercise of 
police functions by the local administrations of the land. 

With respect to London the authority of the Home Office 
in police matters is direct, for the metropolitan police 
system is, as will be seen later, immediately under the 
home secretary’s control ; ^ but with respect to the police 
administration of the ordinary boroughs the jurisdiction 
of the Home Office is supervisory only, the direct control 
being here vested in a local authority, the watch com- 
mittee of the borough council. Save within the limits of 
the Metropolitan Police Disti-ict of London, police power 
in English cities is regarded as distinctly a branch of 
municipal administration over which. the central govern- 
ment has a very limited right of inspection and super- 
vi.sion ; and, in obedience to the well-known feelings of 
Englishmen on this point, the power of the central author- 
ities to interfere in matters affecting the management of 
the local police lias been consistently kept at a minimum. 

Direct control and conduct of borough police adminis- 
tration is, then, in the hands of the borough watch com- police. 

1 The general duties of this office are set forth in Anson’s Lam and Custom 
of the Constitution, II. 227-240. 
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mittee, a body selected by the borough council from 
among the ranks of its own members.^ This committee 
determines the size of the local police force, appoints the 
chief constable, elaborates the necessary rules for the 
governance and discipline of the force, and exercises every 
other incident of immediate administration. Somewhat 
more than a half-century ago, however, it was provided 
by law that a share in the cost of maintaining borough 
police should be borne by the national government 
wherever it should appear that the police establishment 
had been “ maintained in a state of efficiency in point of 
numbers and discipline ” ; ® and to this provision the 
central authorities owe their powers of police inspection 
and supervision. They have the right to insist that 
borough police establishments shall be “ maintained in a 
state of efficiency ” upon pain of having the national sub- 
vention withheld ; but they have no positive authority in 
relation to either the organization or the discipline of local 
. police. 

The “in- For performing the work of inspection the Home Office 
constaim- maintains a corps of officials known as “ inspectors of con- 
lary.” stabulary,” whose duty it is to make periodic visits to 
the various boroughs and other police areas of the country, 
in each of them to prosecute a more or less careful inquiry 
into the efficiency of the local police establishment, and 
in each case to make a report to the Home Office. If this 
report is satisfactory, the local authoi'ities receive from 
the national government a subvention or allowance that 
amounts in round figures to one-half of the local police 
expenditure for the year.® If the report is unfavorable, 

1 Soo above, p, 289. 

s The County and Borough Police Act of 1860 (19-20 Victoria, o. 09), § 10. 

® The subvention covers one-half the cost of police salaries and. clothing, and 
makes an allowance for police pensions. Further details concerning it may be 
conveniently found in Bedlich and Hirst’s Local Government in England, II. 
810-312. 
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this subvention is withheld, or is suspended until the local 
authorities bring their police system up to the required 
standard. The inspectors have no right to order anj'' 
changes to be made or to remove any local police official; 
their sole task is to inspect and to report the results of 
their inspection.’ Usually, however, if one may believe 
the local police officials, the scrutiny is not very thorough : 
unless a police system falls very plainly below a reason- 
able standard, it is likely to pass muster. At any rate, no 
borough has lost its annual subvention in recent years, 
although on one or two occasions the Home Office has 
given warning to a municipality that the grant would 
be withheld unless certain shortcomings were promptly 
remedied. 

This system of central police inspection is a compro- Results of 
mise that has resulted on the one hand from the English syLemf**'* 
passion for local autonomy, and on the other from the 
well-established fact that complete decentralization of 
borough police administration is liable to bring ineffi- 
ciency and even corruption in its train. Central domina- 
tion over local police as it exists in Prussia would not 
be brooked in England; on the other hand, the majority 
of Englishmen seem to have no desire to allow local 
liberty to develop into local license, as it has done in 
many municipalities of the United States. The national 
government of England desires that borough police ad- 
ministration shall be reasonably uniform and reasonably 
efficient, and for this it is willing to pay liberally ; but 
if the local authorities prefer to content themselves with 
a police system that is below the Home Office standard, 
and incidentally to forego the government subvention, there 

1 These reports are printed annually under the title “ Reports of Inspec- 
tors of ConstahiUary, — Counties and Boroughs.” An interesting discussion of 
tlie .subject may be had in the article on ” Police,” by H, B. Simpson, in tlie 
Encycloposdia of Local Government Law, V. 146-177, 
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is nothing, so far as the powers of the central office are 
concerned, to prevent their doing so. There is, however, 
an effective check upon anything of this sort iir the abso- 
lute certainty that any watch committee which permitted 
local police conditions to become such as to cause tlie 
subvention to be withheld would bring down upon itself 
a storm of condemnation from the ratepayers of the 
borough. In other words, it is much more economical to 
maintain an efficient police, system with the national 
‘ treasury bearing half the cost than to maintain an infe- 
rior service with the cost falling entirely on the local rate- 
payers. The Home Office has therefore only to insist 
upon any reasonable improvement that it desires ; the 
local response is usually ready enough. 

National This System of national subvention is obviously a 
tionto source of heavy expense to the central government, for 
the total allowance paid to all the local authorities 
amounts to many millions of dollars per annum. Every 
year, moreover, with the steady growth of large cities and 
’ the increase in size and expensiveness of local police 
forces, the amount looms larger, and this in the face of 
ever increasing demands upon the national exchequer for 
other and perhaps more distinctly national jiurposes. As 
a result of these payments the police systems of English 
cities have undoubtedly maintained a fair standard, as 
European standards of police efficiency go, but not so 
high a one as might be expected in view of tlie enor- 
mous leverage which the Home Office exerts in raising 
the general plane ; for there is no disguising tlie truth 
that the powers of this office, though amply sugar-coated 
for the benefit of local autonomists, constitute a very 
effectual form of direct administrative compulsion. The 
fact is, however, that the Home Office inspectors have 
not set themselves to screw up the standard year by 
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year, but have merely satisfied themselves that all things 
connected with the civic police administrations were satis- 
factory enough to pass muster. The system gives the 
citizens an assurance that their management of tlie local 
police is not clearly inefficient; it does not afford them 
any further guarantee. The periodical inspection has 
become a safeguard rather than a spur ; though it may 
scarcely be termed cursory, it has by no means exhausted 
its possibilities. 

Two other organs of central government that come other 
into contact with local authorities in a supervisory way Sraifu- 
are the Board of Agriculture^ and the Board of Educa- 
tion.* The former body exercises sundry powers of 
supervision over the work of municipal officials, so far as 
this work concerns itself with the pi-evention of epidemics 
among animals, the destruction of insects, the preserva- 
tion of local fisheries, and so forth. It has power to en- 
force the provisions of various acts of Parliament relating 
to such matters, and to this end it may issue orders to local 
authorities. It maintains its staff of expert officials, and • 
in all matters that come within its particular sphere its 
counsel and advice are at the disposal of the borough 
authorities. The Board of Education has charge of the 
whole matter of school inspection, and of the distribu- 
tion of those sums of money which the national govern- 
ment annually pays to the municipalities for the support 
of secondary education. Through its officials it inspects 
all schools that receive public funds, approves plans for 
school buildings, and prescribes the general curriculum ; but 
it has no right to interfere directly in the work of immediate 
school administration. All that it can do in this direction 

1 Board of Agriculture Act of 1888 (52-53 Victoria, c. 30). 

^ Board of Education Act of 1899 (62-03 Victoria, c. 33), and Education Act 
of 1902 (2 Edward Vn, c. 42). 
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is to come into genei'a! supervisory contact with the Edu- 
cation Committee of the council, which in every borough 
has immediate control of the local school system. 

English and If the activities and influence of all these various cen- 
fficthodfof tral boards be considered together, it will be apparent 
central con- England lias during the last century made consider- 

able progress along the paths that lead logically to ad- 
ministrative centralization as seen in various continental 
states. Yet the system of national supervision as it now 
exists falls far short of the stage reached by the contem- 
porary administrative arrangements of either Prance or 
Prussia. To the various central organs Parliament has 
doled out authority very grudgingly, giving but a little at 
a time and usually only a tithe of what is asked for. It 
will have been noticed, furthermoi’e, that there is in Eng- 
land no concentration of supervisory jurisdictioir in the 
hands of a single officer or in a single department of the 
national government. In the English system of adminis- 
tration there is no branch that in any way corresponds 
• either in power or in influence to the French Ministfere de 
I’lnterieur or to the Prussian Ministerium des Innern, 
Much of the authority which these departments possess 
is doubtless exercised in England as truly as on the con- 
tinent ; but instead of being concentrated in any one 
place it is scattered about in various hands. One finds in 
England, therefore, not only decentralization of local ad- 
ministrative authority, but diffusion of central supervisory 
jurisdiction as well. It may also be noted that the Eng- 
lish system provides no official whose task it is to serve as 
a link between the local and the central authorities. It 
has no officer corresponding to the French prefet or the 
Prussian Regierungsprasident. If the state deals with the 
municipality, it does so directly and without assistance 
from any intermediate authoi'ity. All this has naturally 
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served to give the Englisli system great flexibility, as well 
as to render much less facile the development of bureau- 
cratic methods. The effect of the whole procedure has been 
to stimulate the local authorities to the proper discharge of 
their functions, without at the same time involving any 
radical dejrarture from the ti’aditional policy of municipal 
autonomy.^ 

In any discussion of English city government, however The govom- 
elementary, some special consideration must be given to metroiwur 
one very important urban area, the metropolis, which has 
a system of local government quite unlike that of the 
ordinary borough. In several countries besides England, 
indeed, it has seemed desirable, for some reason or other, 
to provide the national capital with a framewmrk of local 
administration quite different from that in vogue in the rest 
of the cities of the land. Thus the administi'ation of Paris 
differs from that of the ordinary French commune, and 
the government of Washington is wholly unlike that of 
the other cities of the United States. Of this individual- 
ity in point of local management London furnishes a con- 
spicuous example; for, being by far the largest of English 
cities, as well as the national capital, it has local problems 
that are peculiarly comprehensive and complicated, and 
hence its administration departs widely from the regular 
Fnglish tj pe This is not, however, because the national 
government of England, like that of the republic across 
the channel, regards as axiomatic the principle that the 
metropolis should be held with a tighter rein than the 
other municipalities. Unlike Paris, London lias assiinied AVhyLoiition 
no place in history as the cradle of national discord ; and 
although its role in the contemporary political life of the 
nation is highly important, it is very far from being domi- 

^See tlie interesting eliapter entitled “ A Fundamental Antithesis, ” in Eed- 
lioli and Hirst’s Local Government in England, L 10-43. 
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imnt. Tlie peculiar system of local government which 
lias been applied to London is hot, therefore, the outcome 
of any direct policy of strict control ; it is rather a result 
of the nation’s disinclination to deal with a luige problem 
at the appropriate time and in a comprehensive way. 
When the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 was framed, 
the question of reorganizing the administration of London 
was regarded as a sepai-ate matter, not to be dealt with 
in a general enactment relating to the boroughs as a whole. 
London was therefore left outside the pale of reform, on 
the understanding that her case would receive due atten- 
tion from Parliament in the form of special legislation. 
This special legislation was long delayed, however ; for 
not until a full half-century had passed did any substantial 
measures for the reform of metropolitan administration 
make their appearance on the statute-books. 

The areas oi Before One can speak intelligently of contemporary 
ernmXtf°^ London government one should try to make clear just 
what « London ” is ; for the conglomeration of population 
to which this term applies is not, like Paris, Berlin, or 
New York, a single unit or area of local administration. 
First of all, there is the “City of London,” the ancient 
municipality and the core of the modern metropolis. 
This unit comprises an extent of about one square mile, 
and has a permanent population of about thirty thousand 
persons. Constituting, as it does, the financial centre of 
the whole metropolitan area, the “city” is the daily resort 
of many hundreds of thousands whose residences are in 
the suburban boroughs. Then there is the “County of 
London,” an administrative municipality, with an area 
of about one hundred and twenty square miles and a 
population of somewhat less than five millions. This" 
tract ranges itself in a somewhat circular form round the 
old city, and for most purposes may be looked upon as 
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the real municipal London. Besides these two units there 
are more comprehensive London areas, chief among which 
is the London Metropolitan Police District, which includes 
all the parishes within fifteen miles of Charing Cross. 

This district comprises slightly less than seven hundred 
square miles, and contains a population that does not fall 
far below the seven million mark. It does not, however, 
include the old city, which in the matter of police adminis- 
tration has been left with its ancient autonomy. In form 
of administration these three areas ai’e separate and inde- 
pendent ; but all three systems taken together make up 
the government of London, the metropolis. 

The City of London presents the only important sur- The city of 
vival of the “ unreformed corporation.” From the time of 
Alfred the Great down to the present day this municipal 
unit has been especially favored by the national author- 
ities; and even through the political storm and stress of 
the nineteenth century the organization and privileges of 
the city corporation passed almost entirely unscathed.^ 

For almost all administrative purposes the “ corpora- 
tion of the City of London” is the sole local authority 
within the rather narrow civic limits ; except in one or 
two matters, neither the authorities of the county nor 
the officers of the Metropolitan Police District have any 
jurisdiction within the confines of the city. The “ cor- 
poration ” is made up of the freemen of the city, — 
that is to say, of those who have been regularly admitted 
to the, freedom of the city and enrolled as citizens. 

There was a time when the category of freemen was 
strictly limited ; but now any ratepayer within the city 
may obtain enrolment as a freeman on payment of a 

I On the early administrative history ol London, material may he had in J. 

F. B. E'vctXx’s Municipal London (London, 1876), and G. L. Gonime’s Gover- 
nance of London (London, 1907). 
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one-guinea fee, and the same privilege extends to such 
persons as are qualified to vote at parliamentary elections 
within the city. The freemen no longer, therefore, form a 
close corporation in the proper sense of the term. 

The city The Corporation exercises its administrative powers 
authoutK'? ^ij^ough the lord mayor and three councils, which are called 
respectively the Court of Aldermen, the Court of Common 
Council, and the Court of Common Hall.^ The first of 
the three, the Court of Aldermen, consists of twenty- 
seven members, — the lord mayor, and twenty-six aider- 
men representing the twenty-six wards into which the 
city is divided. These aldermen are elected by the free- 
men, and hold office for, life ; but as a body they have but 
one or two powers, and these are of little consequence. 
The Court of Common Council is the chief legislative and 
executive body of the city. It is made up of twenty-six 
aldermen and two hundred and six common councillors, 
who are elected annually from the different wards of the 
city in unequal proportions, some wards having a much 
larger representation than others. The body has all the 
powex’s that ordinarily appertain to a borough council : it 
frames the usual city ordinances, appoints nearly all the 
city officials, and manages such sei'vices as street paving 
and repairing, sewerage (except main di-ainage), lighting, 
police, and so on. It does not elect the lord mayor, how- 
ever. This pi’erogative belongs jointly to the aldermen 
and the Court of Common Hall, which is made up of 
the membei-s of all the “ livery companies ” of London, its 
nominal membership being therefore about nine thousand. 
It meets only twice a year, and its only important func- 

1 The best account of the composition and powers of these bodies is thiif 
given in the JReport 0 / t/ie JBoyaZ Commission on ths Amalgamation of London 
(1894), Appendix iii. See also the earlier MepoH of Ilia Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Existing State of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don (1854), 
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tion is to elect the lord mayor, the city sheriffs, and the 
chamberlain or city treasurer. 

Tlie lord mayor of London is chosen annually from The office of 
among the aldermen who ha-pe served in the office of 
sheriff. From this list the Court of Common Hall selects 
two names and presents them to the Court of Aldermen, 
which as a matter of custom invariably selects the senior 
of the two for its confirmation. Election to this position 
is thus little mox’e than a form; for only on the rarest 
occasions is there any departure from the rule of taking 
the qualified aldermen in order of their seniority. The post 
of lord mayor is almost purely honorary ; for the in- 
cumbent has no special administrative power.?, the real 
work of administration being performed by the various 
committees of the common council. The loi’d mayor is, 
however, expected to take a prominent part in the dis- 
pensing of official hospitality, to provide the loi’d mayor’s 
annual banquet and annual pageant, and to entertain all 
distinguished visitors to the city. Out of the large rev- 
enues of the corporation he receives a salary of <150,000 
per annum, together with the use of the Mansion House 
as an official residence. A loi’d mayor who performs what 
is generally expected of him in the way of entertainment 
finds it necessary to spend perhaps double his stipend. 

The administration of the city is thus an interesting An anti- 
survival from the days of borough government by close 
corporations. It is cumbrous and complicated, affording 
no concentration of powers and so giving the ratepayex’s 
little or no opjiortunity to fix responsibility upon any one 
in public office. Nevertheless, the city has been well 
governed. Its officials are competent ; its public services 
•arc efficiently managed; its revenues are large; its debt is 
small; and its ratepayers seem, in the main, to be entirely 
satisfied tliat the system shall remain, as it stands without 
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one-guinea fee, and the same privilege extends to such 
persons as are qualified to vote at parliamentary elections 
within the city. The freemen no longer, therefore, form a 
close corporation in the proper sense of the term. 

Tim city The corporation exercises, its administrative powers 
auUioutieis. the lord mayor and three councils, which are called 

respectively the Court of Aldermen, the Court of Common 
Council, and the Court of Common Hall.^ The first of 
the three, the Court of Aldermen, consists of twenty- 
seven members, — the lord mayor, and twenty-six aider- 
men representing the twenty-six wards into which the 
city is divided. These aldermen are elected by the free- 
men, and hold office for.,life ; but as a body they have but 
one or two powers, and these are of little consequence. 
The Court of Common Council is the chief legislative and 
executive body of the city. It is made up of twenty-six 
aldermen and two hundred and six common councillors, 
who are elected annually from the different wards of the 
city in unequal proportions, some wards having a much 
larger representation than others. The Body has all ' the 
powers that ordinarily appertain to a boroixgh council : it 
frames the usual city ordinances, appoints nearly all the 
city officials, and manages such services as street paving 
and repairing, sewerage (except main drainage), lighting, 
police, and so on. It does not elect the lord mayor, how- 
ever. This prerogative belongs jointly to the aldermen 
and the Court of Common Hall, which is made up of 
the members of all the “ livery companies ” of London, its 
nominal membei’ship being thex-efore about nine thousand. 
It meets only twice a year, and its only important func- 

1 The beat account of the composition and powers of tliese bodie.? is tli%t 
given in the Seport of the Hoyal Commission on the Amalgamation of London 
(1894), Appendix iii. See also the earlier Jteport of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Existing State of the Corporation of the City of Lon~ 
don (1864). 
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tion is to elect tlie lord mayor, the city sheriffs, and the 
chamberlain or city treasurer. 

The lord mayor of London is chosen annually from The office of 
among the aldermen who have served in the office of 
sheriff. From this list the Court of Common Hall selects 
two names and presents them to the Court of Aldermen, 
which as a matter of custom invariably selects the senior 
of the two for its confirmation. Election to this position 
is thus little more than a form ; for only on the rarest 
occasions is there any depai’ture from the I’ule of taking 
the qualified aldermen in order of their seniority. The post 
of lord mayor is almost purely honorary ; for the in- 
cumbent has no special administrative powers, the real 
work of administration being performed by the various 
committees of the common council. The lord mayor is, 
however, expected to take a prominent jiart in the dis- 
pensing of official hospitality, to provide the lord mayor’s 
annual banquet and annual pageant, and to entertain all 
distinguished visitors to the city. Out of the large rev- 
enues of the corporation he receives a salary of 150,000 
per annum, together with the use of the Mansion House 
as an official residence. A lord mayor who performs what 
is generally expected of him in the way of entertainment 
finds it necessary to sjiend perhaps double his stipend. 

The administration of the city is thus an interesting Auanti- 
survival from the days of borough government by close 
corporations. It is cumbi'ous and complicated, affording 
no concentration of powers and so giving the ratepayers 
little or no opportunity to fix responsibility upon any one 
in pLiblic office. Nevertheless, the city has been well 
governed. Its officials are competent ; its public sei’vices 
•are efficiently managed ; its revenues are lai’ge ; its debt is 
small ; and its ratepayers seem, in the main, to be entirely 
satisfied that the system shall remain as it stands without 
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any important changes. So long, therefore, as the admin- 
istration is satisfactory to those within there seems to he 
little probability that any reorganization will be dictated 
from without. 

The County The government of the “ city ” is but a small factor in 
o on on, administration of metropolitan London as a whole. 

Very much more important as an area of local rule is the 
County of London, of which the dominating organ is the 
London Comity Council. As the old city grew in population 
beyond its ancient confines many extra-mural parishes were 
Origins. organized, and from time to time a few of these were 
annexed to the original municipality. More of them, how- 
ever, remained autonomous ; and in course of time there 
were dozens of such parishes, each governed by its own 
local vestry, but with no central authority to coordinate 
the interests of the district as a whole or to deal with 
matters that affected more than a single parish. This ad- 
ministrative decentralization was productive of so many 
marked evils that, when Parliament undertook the reform 
of municipal government in 1835, there was urgent need 
for reorganization under the very shadow of Westminster, 
For the time being, however, no steps were taken in 
this direction ; but twenty years later, when it became 
clear that public services which were seriously needed 
could not possibly be undertaken except by some central 
authority, Parliament bestirred itself, and in 1855 established 
Ths metro- the Metropolitan Board of Work.s.'^ This body was com- 
RoiirAoJ posed of forty-six members, selected not by the ratepayers 

Works. directly, but by the various parish vestries and other local 

authorities; and to it was intrusted the task of providing 
a system of main drainage, of constructing and maintain- 
ing new streets and bridges across the Thames, and of coT^ 

1 An elaborate and accurate study of this board’s activities is presented in 
Ludwig Sinzheinier’s Der ioradouer fi'ra/so/ia/te'at (Stuttgart, 1900), Vol. I. 
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trolling the fire-protection service, all within an extensive 
area which may be said to have comprised the whole me- 
tropolis of that date. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works performed very valu- Functions of 
able functions in its time. At its hands metropolitan Lon- 
don obtained its first modern sanitary system, extensive pub- 
lic works like the Thames Embankment were constructed, 
many new streets were opened, and an adequate fire-pro- 
tection service was installed. Still, its work was neither 
popular nor satisfactory to the citizens, a circumstance 
that may be laid chiefly to the manner in which the body 
was organized; for not only was it too large to be effec- 
tive as an administrative board, but the system of indirect 
election resulted in the choice of men whose interests 
were chiefly local in scope. Moreover, some of its mem- 
bers were proved to have profited corruptly in certain 
undertakings of the boai’d, and hence as a body it never 
managed to anchor itself in the public confidence. Some 
of its doings were ultimately investigated by a parliamen- 
tary commission, which reported very unfavorably ; where- 
upon it was legislated out of existence, and its place was 
taken by a new organization. 

In this change, made in 1888, the area which had cwationof 
hitherto been comprised within the jurisdiction of the atdcounfy 
Metropolitan Board of Works was organized into an ad- couuuii. 
ministrative county and put under the authority of a 
county council.^ This body, known as the London County 
Council, is composed, in accordance with the act of 1888, 
of one hundred and eighteen councillors, elected two each 
from fifty-seven « parliamentary boroughs,” or election dis- 

^ ' 61-62 Victoria, c. 41, commonly known as the Local Government Act of 1888. 

Sections 40-46, 88-90, and 113-117 deal particularly with the new organization. 

See also G. L. Gomme, The London County Council ; its Duties and Poioers, 
according to the Local Covernment Act of 1888 (London, 1888) ; and MoMorran 
and Dili, 27t(! Locai Act (3d ed., London, 1898). 
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Organii?a- triots, apd four from the old city. These councillors are 

LnmioV"^ chosen for a three-year term ; and the method of nomina- 

GouncU procedure in election, and the qualifications for 

voting are all much the same as in the ordinary munici- 
palities. The councillors select and add to the membership 
of the council nineteen aldermen, who serve for a six-year 
term, approximately one-half of them retiring triennially. 
The aldermen may be elected by the councillors from 
within their own ranks, or they may be chosen from out- 
side, a procedure which is sometimes followed. The one 
hundred and thirty-seven councillors and aldermen select 
each year a chairman of the council, and to fill this post the 
council is entirely free to go outside of its own membership. 
A chairman may be reelected, but of late the custom has 
been to choose a different one each year. The council 
further elects, from within its own ranks, a vice-chairman 
and a deputy-chairman, who each serve for an annual term ; 
it also appoints a clerk and various minor officials, who 
are chosen during the pleasure of the council, but whose 
tenure is really pennanent. 

County In the council elections party considerations .have from 

SSons. fh® outset played a dominating role. In the initial contest 
for membership the ratepayers ranged themselves into two 
leading political divisions under the names of Moder- 
ates and Progressives; and this cleavage has remained 
down to the present time, although at the last elections the 
Moderates forsook their older appellation for that of Re- 
formers. In a general way the two groups coincide with 
the two leading national parties, the Moderates (Reformers) 
drawing their main strength from among those who in 
national politics owe allegiance to the Conservatives, while 
the Progressives derive their support chiefly from the .Lil>' 
erals. Not that the lines of cleavage in local and national 
politics run precisely parallel, by any means. On the con- 
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trary, there are thousands of Conservatives who i*ank as London 
Progressives in local politics, and thousands of Liberals 
who seem to have no compunction in supporting the London 
Moderates or Reformers. It is to be remembered, more- 
over, that the suffrage requirements are not at all the same 
in council as in parliamentary elections, and hence that th.e 
body of voters, though in the main identical, must neces- 
sarily differ somewhat in the two branches. Different 
voters’ lists are used at the two elections, and the 
polling of course takes place at different times.^ Strictly 
speaking, therefore, the London parties are local parties, 
each of them declaring allegiance to a party platform 
which professes to deal solely with municipal issues. The 
Progressives, for instance, have stood consistently for 
the policy of direct ownership and operation of all the im- 
portant public services by the County Council ; and, as they 
controlled the council for almost twenty yeai’s, they were 
able to put many of their principles into practice. The 
Moderates or Reformers, on the other hand, have about as 
steadily opposed the lavish expenditures and the heavy 
borrowing which the pursuance of the Progressives’ policy 
necessarily involves, and have in many other lines striven 
to put obstacles in the way of radical changes. At the The issue 
last elections this question of municipal ownership and 
operation, with its merits and its limitations, was the chief elections, 
issue upon which the contests were conducted. It may 
fairly be said, therefore, that, although there is a general 
tendency on the pai't of the voters to follow the lines on 
which they divide in matters of national politics, yet the 
issues at the council elections are chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, local ones, and in meeting them the local parties 
are almost entirely free from any control or interference 
on the part of the national organizations. It is an inter- 
1 See also above, p. 229. 
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esting fact that, in the period of nearly twenty years dur- 
ing which the Progressives held control of the County 
Council, a majority of the members sent to the House 
of Commons from the same election districts were 
Conservatives, 

ThoPabiaii In Speaking of partisan activities in the County of 
Society. London, one should not fail to mention two local factors 
that have had considerable to do with the course of recent 
London government. One of these is the Fabian Society, 
an organization which, though not relatively powerful in 
point of numbers,^ has exerted a striking influence upon 
London politics during the past two decades. Pounded in 
1885, the society at once set itself to champion the cause 
of municipal socialism ; and it soon .secured the assistance 
of several influential writers who gave vigor and quality to 
its work of educational propaganda.^ It adopted a pro- 
itspro- gramme which embodied many radical reforms in the 
gramme. administration of metropolitan affairs, and at the various 
County Council elections has used its whole influence in 
behalf of those candidates who promised their support to 
this programme.® Its numerous publications, issued in the 
form of tracts or short discussions on .specific reforms, have 
had unquestionable weight in moulding London political 
opinion in general and the political attitude of the em- 
ployed classes in particular ; for these tracts, besides being 
subtle in the arguments wliich they put fortli, usually pre- 
sent a convincing array of pertinent facts, and they are 
written by men who appear to have mastered the art of 

1 Its present membership numbers loss than 1000 in a mmiicipality of nearly 

6 , 000 , 000 . 

i^Terhaps the most prominent of these are Messrs. Sidney Webb, Graham 
Walliis, and George Bernard Shaw. 

^ FaUaii Society Tracts, Nos. 30-37, 90-.-07. See also Sidney Webb’s 
Lonilon Program (London, 1891) ; and George Bernard Shaw’s Pahian .Essays 
in /Socidltsm (London, 1889). 
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catching the popular ear. In many other ways the work 
of the society has proved of high service, particularly in 
ameliorating class prejudices; but there appears to be 
reason for believing that during the last few years its 
influence has been on the decline. 

The other factor that is potent in London local politics ThoLabot 
has been interjected into them by the recent rise to promi- LouIonpoU- 
nence of a party organized to represent the interests of 
labor. During almost the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury neither the national nor the local political situation 
was complicated by the activities of any influential party 
specifically committed to the labor interests ; hence it 
came about that both the regular political parties sought 
and obtained a share of the workingmen’s suffrages by 
warping their party programmes into such grooves as 
policy seemed for the time being to dictate. In London 
the Progressives were, until a few years ago, somewhat 
the more successful in the exploitation of this element ; 
but in the local election campaign of 1907 the labor 
organizations, encouraged no doubt by the showing which 
the Independent Labor party had been able to make in 
the isai-liamentary elections of the preceding year, mani- 
fested some disposition to shake themselves free from the 
regular party trammels. The present London County 
Council contains eleven Labor representatives, and there 
seems to be considerable likelihood that at subsequent 
elections this delegation will be increased. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether such an outcome would very materi- 
ally alter the general course of municipal policy; for two 
decades of Progressive domination in London government 
have served to send the municipality an alarming distance 
along the lines of concession to labor demands. As a 
result of this cumulative liberality to the interests of labor, 
the County Council was some years ago compelled to 
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admit, througli a committee of inquiry, that work undei’- 
taken by it directly cost much more than work of a similar 
nature performed for private concerns^ 

County Council elections are fought out on partisan 
lines, and often, as was clearly shown in (ho last cam- 
paign, witli considerable bitterness. This fact does not, 
however, involve as a corollary any abstention from 
candidacy on the part of the best element among the 
citizens of the metropolis. On the contrai-y, the personnel 
of the council set a high standard at the outset ; and, al- 
though it may have la.psed somewhat from its initial 
plane, the general caliber of its membership still continues 
high enough to compare very farprably with that, of any 
municipal council in any other country. The laws permit 
a citizen to be at one and the same time a member of the 
London County Council and of the House of Commons ; 
and of this dual membership there are numerous ex- 
amples. The first chairman of the council was Lord Rose- 
bex'y, afterwards prime minister of England; the second 
was Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury); and upon 
the roll of past and present members are many names of 
almost equal prominence.® At the time of its establish- 
ment the council attracted a great deal of attention not 
only in England but in other countries ; and the privilege 
of membership was from the outset counted a distinct 
honor, for it was evident that the new body possessed 
great possibilities in the way of effective action. It is, 
indeed, without doubt this j)romised opportunity for ser- 

1 See tlie Meport of the CounciVs Commilteo. on the Works Department 
(1896-1897), a quotation from •which is given in Lowell’s Government of Eng- 
land, II. 210-220. 

2 Among subsequent chairmen of tlie London County Council may he men- 
tioned the names of Sir John Hutton, Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir W. J. Collins, 
Lord Welby, Sir John McDongall, Lord Monkswell, Sir E. A. Cornwall, Mr. J. 
W. Benn, M.P., Mr. T. Mackinnon Wood, M.P., and Mr. Evan Spicer. 
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vice that has since drawn to its membership so many men 
of progressive administrative ideas. When one bears in 
mind the fact that the councillors, despite the large de- 
mands made upon them by committee work, receive no 
salaries or allowances, one feels that the success with 
which Londoners have been able to maintain the quality 
of the council is worth more than a passing word of 
admiration.^ 

The powers given to the London County Council are Powers of 

J theLoiidoi 

comprehensive, and in their exercise are of the most county 
direct interest to the citizen. In the first place, the body 
inherited the jurisdiction of the former Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which, as has been noticed, had extensive 
authority in sanitary matters,® Through this administra- 
tive legacy the council became the sole controlling author- 
ity with respect to main drainage and general sewage 
disposal, all the trunk sewers of the county being con- 
structed and kept in repair by those who work under 

.its direct supervision. Subsidiary drains, however, and 
everything affecting them are left to the control of the 
authorities in the different boroughs into which the 
county is divided. In all matters pertaining to the pro- 
tection of property against fire the council is the sole 
authority ; its powers in all that relates to the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the London fire brigade are with- 
out any limitation whatever. In this respect the London 
system distinguishes itself , somewhat sharply from that 
of either Paris or Berlin ; for iu each of these cities the 
fire-protection service is, like the police administration, 
directly under the control of the state authorities. As 

^ 1 The present, council contains 21 merchants, 16 manufacturers, 18 lawyers, 

11 workmen (of whom 7 are trades-union officials), 10 retired civil servants, and 
26 “ gentlemen,” or persons whose independent means exempt them from the 
necessity of pursuing any regular occupations. 

“ Above, p. 316. 
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for streets, all new projects and improvcmen that may 
properly be termed metropolitan in character are carried 
out by the County Council ; those that are not distinctly 
of this nature are conducted sometimes by the joint 

Piibiio action of the council and the authorities of the local 
boroughs affected, and sometimes, if the project be purely 
local in character, by the borough authorities alone. The 
cleansing, scavenging, and watering of all streets, however 
constructed, are matters within the purview of the 
boroughs; but jurisdiction with reference to the naming 
or the renaming of streets is reserved by the County 
Council. Traffic regulations for all streets within the 
Meti-opolitan Police District (and this includes the County 
of London) are made by the metropolitan police authori- 
ties. The bridges that cro.ss the Thames (except those 
within the limits of the old city) are constructed and 
maintained by the County Council, which also has charge 
of the Thames Embankment.^ 

Housing and To the oare of the council is further committed the 

aanitation. administration of the building laws, a jurisdiction that 
includes the enforcement of the rules relating to the con- 
struction and miaintenance of tenement-houses. By the 
act of 1890, commonly known as the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act,® the council is empowered to order 
the clearance of unsanitary and congested areas whenever 
these are large enough to be considered more than local 
nuisances, and the borouglis are authorized to deal with 
areas of minor extent. When there is any dispute be- 
tween the two authorities as to whether an undertaking 
is metropolitan or local in character, the Home Office is 

’■This brief outline of the council’s powers has been condensed from tln^ 
“ Statement of the Powers and Unties of the London County Council,” which 
is printed in the .Report of the Royal Qommiseion on the Amalgamation of 
■Condon, Appendix yii. Such changes as have been made since 1894 have been 
duly noted. 2 53-44^ Yictoji^a, 0 . 70, 
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empowered to act as final arbiter. After a congested 
area has been razed, the council may erect and maintain 
improved dwellings or lodging-houses, whicli it may rent 
to private occupants ; or the County Council and the 
councils of individual boroughs may jointly undertake 
projects of this sort, contributing to the cost in such 
proportions as may be agreed upon. 

With respect to the provision of the major public Major 
utilities, such as water, lighting, and transportation, the 
powers of the County ^ Council are. not so broad. The 
whole question of London’s water supply, for instance, 
was settled by Parliament in the Metropolitan Water Act 
of 1902, which .mapped out a metropolitan water district 
including the whole of the County of London and a large 
circle of territory outside, comprising in all about six 
hundred and twenty square miles.^ For the control of London’s 
the water supply within this new district the act pro- 
vided a Metropolitan Water Board of sixty-six members, 
selected by various authorities within the district, county, 
borough, and parishes, and including fourteen members of 
the County Council. This board forthwith took over, by 
purchase, the plants of all the private water companies 
operating within the district, and now has direct super- 
vision ® over all matter’s pertaining to this particular form 
of public service. 

With respect to lighting by electricity the County Coun- Elect™ 
cil likewise has almost no powers. All the streets are 
lighted, either with electricity or with gas, by the bor- 
oughs ; and electricity for private use is supplied either 
by the boroughs directly through plants wliich they own 

^ On the conditions prior to this time, see Arthur Shadwell’s London Water 
Supply (London, .1809), and the BepoH of the Moyal Cottmission, on the London 
Water S%ipply {mo'). 

“ Lhfth Annual Report of the Metropolitan Water Board, for the Tear end- 
ing March SI, 1008 (London, 1908). 

2 A ' 
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and operate, or. by private c.pmpanies that provide the 
service for them under borough franchises. The (Jounty 
Council has eagerly sought powers to deal with the prob- 
lem of electric lighting, but Parliament has steadfastly 
refused to confer this authority. At the present time, 
therefore, the county authorities may neither own nor 
operate this service directly, nor may they grant any 
franchises for the provision of electricity. They have, 
however, some powers with regard to determining the 
location of cables and wires in the streets, and they may 
provide testing-stations. 

London’s The gas-lighting service , of . London is wholly in the 
hands of private companies, which . carry on their opera- 
tions under parliamentary franchises, and subject to such 
regulations as have been provided by statute, notably the 
various “ sliding-scale ” laws.^ The County Council may 
neither own nor operate gas plants, nor may it exercise 
any effectual supervision over private gas companies oper- 
ating within its territory. It has, however, secured the 
right to make regulations for the testing of gas, and in 
the exercise of this power has frequently come into con- 
flict with the companies. The municipalization of this 
service has long been an important plank in the Fabian 
platform, and there is little doubt that the County Council 
would have assumed direct charge of the utility many 
years ago if the laws of the land had permitted it to 
do so. 

ijondon’s In the matter of transportation services the powers of 

tiamways. County Cbuhcir arc much more liberal than they are 
with respect to the provision of water and light. It has 
now acquired practically all„.the tramway lines within the 

^ A great deal of material relating to the -working of these laws is embodied 
in the National Oivtc Federation : li^ort on Public Ownership and Operation, 
Pt. II. Vol. II. 113-247. 
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county ; and in addition it has authority to consti’uct and 
operate new lines, provided always that it obtains from 
the borough councils, who are in all cases the local road 
autliorities, permission to use streets in which the lines 
are to run, — an exceedingly important restriction, as will 
appear later on. The jurisdiction of .the Couirty Council 
is confined to surface trap spprta,tion ; underground transit 
is in the hands of private companies operating, under par- 
liamentary franchises. Supervision of transportation by 
water is intrusted to a special authority, the Thames Con- 
servancy ; but the County Council has been empowered 
to engage directly in this service, and has for some years 
operated a fleet of I’iver steamboats for the transportation 
of passengers from one part of the county to another. 

Various other powers have at different times been given Minor pub- 
to the London County Council. It has charge of pai’ks and 
places of recreation, except the royal pai'ks and certain 
local spaces that are left to the borough authorities ; and 
in these parks it provides band concerts and other en- 
tertainments for the public. It licenses music halls and 
theatres, except certain theatres that are under a royal offi- 
cer, the lord chamberlain. It has power to establish tech- 
nical schools ; and through its Education Committee, 
which was invested by the London Education Act (1903) 
with practically the same powers that appertain to 
similar committees in the provincial cities, it exercises 
superyision over other schpols. Many functions of a minor 
nature also come within its jurisdiction, — as, for example, 
the appointment of coroners, the inspection of weights and 
measures, the licensing, qf abattoirs, the enforcement of 
regulations relating to hours of labor in shops, and so 
on. 

For carrying on its work the County Council has tjio Comity 

Council’s 

authority to levy annual rates, which are assessed and revenues. 
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collected substantially as in the other municipalities. It 
levies two rates each year,, one , for general and one for 
special county purposes, — the former for the maintenance 
of those services that extend thi’oughout the county, the 
latter for the support of those. that do not include the old 
city. These rates amount to so many shillings in the 
pound on the rental value of real property. With the per- 
Botvo’wing mission of the Local Government Board, or, alternatively, 
power. through authority obtained by private act of Parliament, 
the council is further empowered to borrow money, a 
privilege of which it has availed itself very extensively 
during the past decade or more. Some sweeping reform 
in the methods of assessment has long been sought by the 
Progressive majority in the council, on the ground that the 
means by which the annual revenues are now raised are 
not sufficiently broad and inclusive ; for under the present 
system unimproved land, no matter how valuable on ac- 
count of its location, pays no rates. The “dead hand of 
the land,” it is claimed, has been one of the most formi- 
dable obstacles encountered by the council in the practical 
exercise of its powers.^ The council has also sought ear- 
nestly the privilege of assessing upon the owners of abut- 
ting property a, part at least of the cost of public improve- 
ments,® a system that prevails very widely in American 
cities.® This concession Parliament has occasionally 
granted, but always somewhat grudgingly and under 

r.n'liameni; 

toward the Taken as a whole, the powers of the London County 
powars. Council, despite the important restrictions set upon them, 

1 The chief argninents against the present system are given in Frederick 
Howe’s British GUy^ ch. xvi, 

support of its claims the council issued in 1893 a publication entitled 
JPr&ce.(le,nts of Assessment aeoording to Beu^ts. 

“ Victor Kosewater, ;i§)cctaz Assessments: a Study in Municipal Mnance 
: (New York, 1893). 
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are extensive in scope and portentous in character. At 
the outset the new organizatiohwas endowed with preroga- 
tives that made it the most powerful municipal council in 
the world ; but the vigorous and somewhat radical use 
which it at once began to make of its powers seems to 
have shocked parliamentary conservatism, till the feeling 
that no further functions should be intrusted to it soon 
came to be dominant, especially in the House of Lords. 
Thenceforth, when the council asked for new powers or 
for an extension of its old ones, it usually encountered 
refusal, even when its requests were to all appearances 
entirely logical. Thus, Parliament effectually sidetracked 
its aspirations to control London’s water supply by creat- 
ing the Metropolitan Board, and frusti’ated its plans to 
secure charge of electric lighting by committing this 
function to the borough councils. It has come to pass, 
therefore, that the powers possessed by the County 
Council are very far from displaying any logic or sym- 
metry. On the one hand, some functions that appear 
to be of little more than local interest or importance have 
been given to it ; and, on the other hand, some powers of 
a distinctly metropolitan character have been withheld 
from it and apportioned among the local authorities. In- 
deed, the apportionment of administrative powers among 
the various London authorities, meti’opolitan, county, 
borough, and parish, not to speak of the special boards 
and commissions, is likely to appall by its very complexity 
and lack of reasonableness any one who seeks an element- 
ary grasp of the situation. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that, needlessly complicated as this contemporary 
division of powers may appear, it is a vast ' improvement 
over the condition that existed prior to 1888, when the 
chaos of overlapping and conflicting jurisdictions served 
to render the government of London an excellent model 
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of what an effective municipal system ought not to 
be.^ 

Thecoim- It is, of coui’se, obvious that a council of nearly one 
hundred and forty members cannot efficiently perform 
work of detailed administration. The London County 
Council has not attempted to do so directly, but has 
accomplished most of its labors through its standing and 
special committees.® It meets, however, very frequently, 

- — once a week except during the summer months, — and 
on these occasions determines the general course of mu- 
nicipal policy.® The chairman, who presides at the meet- 
ings, has nothing more than the usual powers of a 
presiding officer ; he is in no sense the executive head of 
the county. The real work of administration is per- 
formed by the council committees, and the chairmen of 
the more important of these committees are the dominat- 
itsoom- ing personalities. Of the standing committees there are 
about a score, among the more important being the 
General £iirp.oses ,Goimnittee (which is made up of the 
chairmen of all other standing committees), the I’i- 
nanoe Committee, the Highways Committee, the Education 
Committee, the Works Conamittee, and the Fire jSrigade 
Committee.* These committees are appointed, not by 
the chairmen, but by the council itself ; and, though some 
rearrangement is made necessary after each election, it is 

1 See, for example, the description of London government given in J. 
Toulmin Smith’s The Metropolis and its Municipal Administration (London, 
1862). 

'“The “ Standing Orders" of the council, last revised in March, 1007, and 
published the year following, regulate all important matters relating to pro- 
. cedure. 

3 The Slinutes of the Proceedings of the London Counttj Council are printed 
■weekly after each meeting. 

■* One of tire clearest discussions of the London County Council’s inocedure, * 
and particularly of its committee system, is that presented in F. W. Hirst’s 
“London," in the Schriften des Vereins fUr Sozialpolitilc, Vol. 123, pt. vii, 
e.speoially pp. 109-123. 
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regarded as desirable that the personnel of important 
committees be varied as little as is practicable. In the 
selection of its committees the London County Council 
shows to a somewhat greater extent than, do the ordinary 
city counculs the influence of partisan considerations. 

Tins is particulai’ly true in the choice of committees that 
have to do immediately with the operation of the public 
utilities ; for, if a majority of the members of any such 
committee were not in full sympathy with the majority 
of the council, there would in all probability be no end of 
difficulties in putting the council’s policy into satisfactory 
operation. When the Progressives were in control of the party iaflu- 
council, they saw to it that a majority of the men on all s’JjeotiTa*of 
the more important committees came from their own committeos. 
ranks ; and when the Reformers got the upper band a 
year or two ago they took the same precaution in their 
own behalf. The minority party is, however, invariably 
treated with consideration both in the selection of the 
nineteen aldermen whom the councillors add to their 
niimher, and in the organization of all the committees. 

In all cases, furthermore, individual capacity plays an 
important part in the work of selection. 

Each standing committee has its chairman, its vice- organSza- 

chairman, and from, sevei to thirty-five members. The 
chairmen are selected by the council, and in all the work committees, 
of the committees exe ise a i important if not a dominat- 
ing influence. They are the connecting links between 
the committees and the whole council, preparing for 
committee consideration such matters as the council may 
refer to it, and presenting to the council the committees’ re- 
ports and recommendations. The committees meet either 
® fortnightly or weekly as the pressure of business seems 
to require, and often for sevei-al hours at a time. In 
general operation and influence the council committees in 
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London do not differ greatly from those in the other 
cities of the kingdom : their sessions are attended, when 
necessary, by the paid officials of the municipality ; they 
have no final powers, but may simply report to the council 
with advice as to action ; and their influence rests 
wholly upon the fact that the council usually accepts 
Sources of their recommendations. No committee has authority, for 
example, to make an appointment to any office in the 
service of the county ; but as a matter of practice the 
council is accustomed, whenever an appointment is to be 
made, to seek and to accept the advice of the particular 
committee within whose special sphere the appointee’s 
work is to be performed. In all matters relating to 
public construction also, to the maintenance of public 
services, the awarding of contracts, and the purchase of 
supplies, the deciding power, though technically vested 
in the hands of the whole council, is in the vast majority 
of instances really exercised by the appropriate committee. 
It is, of course, entirely true that the council may upon 
occasion set aside a committee’s recommendation, or 
accept its minority report, and this without creating any 
impression that it lacks confidence in the committee’s 
general judgment or efficiency; but instances of this sort 
are not sufficiently freciuent to disprove the rule concern- 
ing the practical finality of committee action. They 
come just often enough to impress upon the committees 
the necessity that their recommendations be prudent 
and carefully considered. Prom this point of view, in- 
deed, the council’s occasional recalcitrancy is a very salu- 
tary feature of its procedure.^ 

It has been pointed out that, in most of the English 

I For an outsider’s opinions regarding the efficient manner in which the 
couneii performs its work, see G. L. Fox’s article on ^‘The London County 
Council, " in the Faie JJeDfcM, May, 1896. 
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cities, the council committees are disposed to lean more Relation of 
or less heavily upon the permanent officials whenever they 
have difficult administrative problems to solve, and espe- 
dally when they have technical questions to deal with. 

The same is broadly true of everyday administration in 
London, particularly in recent years. In the first decade 
of the County Council’s existence not so much dependence 
was put upon these officials, a circumstance probably due 
to the fact that, prior to 1888, the permanent officers of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works (to whose jurisdiction 
the County Council succeeded) were generally regarded as 
having been too influential and as having used their influ- 
ence in pernicious ways. The practice of depending more 
and more upon tlie counsel of the paid officials has, how- 
ever, been steadily increasing, a growth that has unques- 
tionably been promoted by the fact that the chairmen of 
committees of the London County Council are not 
usually left in their posts for long terms of years, and 
hence do not have much opportunity to become skilled 
in the work of their respective departments. It seems to 
be fortunate that this line of development is being 
followed ; for the English system of departmental admin- 
istration by council committees appears to owe much of 
its general excellence to the substantial influence which it 
actually vests in the hands of municipal experts.^ 

The permanent officials of . the administrative County Thepaui 
of London form, of course, a very large company and 
embody almost every imaginable form of skill, — legal, 
medical, educational, technical, and so on. Fx’om highest 
to lowest, all are appointed on the authority of the County 
Council to serve during its. pleasure ; and any one of them 
"may at any time be removed by a, majority vote of its 

1 On this point, see Professor Lowell’s paper on “The Need for Municipal 
in Proceedings of the Natioml Municipal League, IQOS. 
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ThBooun- members. In making its selections the council is subject 

aoinirmaiv- HO civil service regulations imposed upon it by any 
iiigiier authority, and in the exercise of its power of re- 
moval it is hampered by no external jurisdiction wliatso- 
ever. As in the other cities of the land, all appointments 
of any importance, though technically during the pleasure 
of the appointing autliority, are virtually for life, or for so 
long as anything approaching satisfactory service is ren- 
dered. In the period of nearly twenty years during which 
the Progressives controlled the making of London appoint- 
ments, they must in many cases have been more or less 
influenced by party considerations in determining their 
choices ; yet the advent of the Reformers to power a 
year or two ago was not followed by a single removal of 
any consequence. As posts become vacant in the natural 
course of events, the Reformers will doubtless fill them 
with men of their own political creed ; but that they will 
force vacancies in order to provide avaricious followers 
with due rewards for party services there is apparently no 
danger whatever. In London, as in the provincial cities, 
the only real barrier to the adoption of the spoils system 
with all its demoralizing concomitants is the existence of a 
public opinion which clings with steadfastness and loyalty 
to the idea that public office is a public trust. As a safe- 
guard this has, however, proved entirely adequate. 

Metiiodsof In the exercise of its appointing power the London 

offldaTsf County Council proceeds along lines similar to those fol- 
lowed by the councils of the ordinary English boroughs. 
The higher posts it fills directly by calling for applications, 
referring these to the appropriate committee, and, as a 
rule, accepting the committee’s recommendation. As party 
lines are perhaps more closely drawn in the metropolis® 
than in most of the boroughs, the recommendations which 
these committees make are apt to have a distinctly pai'ti- 
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sail flavor ; but this does not mean that the gloss of party 
prominence is made to cloak obvious lack of qualification. 
Although a majority of the committeemen v^iill almost 
invariably prefer a candidate of their own political faith, 
they must have entirely other grounds upon wliiclv to 
justify their recommendation; and these grounds are 
usually to be found only in the personal fitness of the 
applicant. 

The minor posts in the County of London are ordi- 
narily filled, not by the council, but by the heads of the 
various departments in consultation with the appropriate 
committees, or more often with the chairmen of such 
committees. Sometimes, of course, individual councillors 
may, in order to secure favors for their constituents, bring 
pressure to bear upon heads of department or upon chair- 
men ; but most councillors refuse to do this. Such press- 
ure can, moreover, he effectually resisted. Thus, the 
Tramways Department, whicli employs thousands of car- 
drivers and conductors, is always glad to consider the 
claims of applicants who bear recommendations from 
members of the County Council ; but it may be doubted 
whether such testimonials have any greater weight than 
those presented by citizens of equal prominence outside 
the ranks of the council. In the choice of his employees 
the general manager of the London tramway system has 
about as much freedom as that enjoyed by the corre- 
sponding executive head of any similar private enterprise. 
The council has, it is true, provided various general regu- 
lations relating to the minimum wages of employees in 
this department, the length of a day’s labor, the provision 
of uniforms, and so on; but it has not attempted to in- 
" terfere in the actual routine of appointments and promo- 
tions or in any other matter of detailed management. 
The same may be said of all the other departments; 
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in each of them the permanent head has generous 
latitude. 

Among the permanent officials of the county may he 
mentioned, first of all, the clerk of the council. The act 
of 1888 made no provision for such an officer, but arranged 
instead that a deputy-chairman, selected by the council 
from its own ranks, should have charge of the clerical 
work. It soon became apparent, however, that there was 
serious need of an official who would do for the County 
Council what the town clerk does for the council of a 
borough, — in other words, an official who would do much 
more than keep the minute-book. Accordingly, in 1896 
a change was made whereby the council was provided 
with a permanent clerk. In the hands of its present 
occupant the post has risen to one of high service and 
importance in London government, contributing in con- 
siderable degree to the smoothness with which the council 
has been able to carry on its work.^ The clerk now has 
a staff of assistants who attend the various committee- 
meetings and perform the large amount of clerical labor 
which the system of committee administration involves. 

Then there is the comptroller, an officer who has general 
supervision of the county’s financial affairs, with functions 
similar in the main to those of the borough treasurers, 
but with much greater responsibilities and vastly more 
work. ^ The complicated financial relations that exist 
between the. County of London and the twenty-eight 
boroughs into which it is apportioned make the comp- 

^ The present clerk is G. L. Gomme, Esq., well known to American students 
of goTernment through hie volume on The Crovemance of London, and other 
works. 

“ These summaries concerning the duties of oflicials are compiled from the 
Sy-laws and diegulatione of the London County Council, revised to March, 1900 
(London, 100(5) ; the Handbook of the Work of the London County Council 
(issued annually since 1000) ; and the London Manual. 
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troller’s office no sinecure; and the enormous indebtedness 
o f the county provides an unusually large amount of rou- 
tine labor. In addition, there is the task of financing the 
huge services (such as tramways) that are operated directly 
by the County Council, a burden which falls to some 
extent upon the Finance Committee of the council, but is 
by this body shifted more or less upon the comptroller’s 
office. With all its other duties this office also has charge 
of all disbursements. A deputy-comptroller, two assistant 
comptrollers, and a staff of clerks aid the chief. 

A third permanent official with large tasks and respon- Tho chief 
sibilities is the chief engineer of the county, whose super- 
vision of the system of main drainage is perhaps the most 
important of his multifarious duties, for in this particular 
branch of administration his department employs over a 
thousand person-s. The construction of new main high- 
ways, the maintenance of the county bridges, and several 
other like matters of importance also come within the 
scope of the engineer’s jurisdiction. The post commands 
a high stipend, and gives the incumbent charge of a corps 
of high-grade assistant engineers. It is now filled by one 
of the best-known construction engineers in Europe.^ 

Other permanent officials are the solicitor, the superin- other heads 
tending architect, the medical officer, the chief officer of 
the park department, the manager of works, and the chief 
officer of the fire brigade, each of whom has charge of the 
department indicated by his title.® There is also the 
general manager of tramways, with his two chief assist- 
ants (the electrical engineer and the traffic manager) ; 
and, finally, the housing manager, who has general care of 
the work which the council has undertaken in the way of 

1 Maurice Fitzmaurice, Esq., C. M. G., is the present incunibont. 

For details concerning the duties of these officials, see the London Manual 
( 1007 ). 
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providing municipal dwellings. All these officials receive 
annual salaries varying from six hundred to two thousand 
pounds. The general staff of each department is ranged 
into seven classes, which pay different rates of remunera- 
tion. Men ordinarily enter the service as fourth-class 
assistants and work their way up to the highest order, 
where they are known as principal assistants.^ From 
this class the heads of departments are usually chosen, but 
sometimes they come from outside the regular service alto- 
gether. 

Summaiyof Since the London County Council has just rounded out 

oivs^ww'k. two decades of existence, it may be opportune to note briefly 
just what it has accomplished during this period. To 
attempt this in even the most general fashion is, however, 
to enter the realm of controversy ; for, although the new 
organization has unquestionably accomplished much for 
the metropolis, opinions do not agree as to just how far 
its work has been crowned with success. There are, in- 
deed, very many who think that by profitless ventures 
into the domain of municipal trading the council has off- 
set many of the achievements that stand to its credit.® It 
is admitted by all, however, that its work has been con- 
ducted honestly and with almost entire freedom from cor- 
ruption or scandal, and that in every way- it -has marked 
a .decided improvement over the achievements of its 
predecessors. 

1 The organization of the staff is as follows: (1) Heads of Departments, £600 
to £2000 ; (2) Principal A.ssistants, £400 to £500 ; (3) Senior Assistants, £800 
to £400; (4) Plrst-cla-ss Assistants, £200 with increases of £16 per annum to 
£246 ; (6) Seoond-class Assistants, £160 with stated increases to £200 ; (6) 
Third-class Assistants, £100 with increases of £10 per year to £160 ; (7) Fourth- 
class Assistants, £80 with animal increases of £5 to £100. 

» The annual reports of the council will repay study. F.aoh contains a review 
of the year’s work by the chairman, and these reviews are in many oases ex- 
tremely interesting. Statistical data relating to every branch of the council’s 
work may he found in the annual publication entitled Zondow 
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Since the council took hold of affairs it has greatly Marked im- 
extended and improved the sewerage system of the me- 
tropolis as regards both the collection and the ultimate 
disposal of sewage. It has now under its immediate con- 
trol more than three hundred miles of trunk sewers, which 
discharge over two hundred and fifty million gallons of 
sewage per day. It has constructed many new and im- 
portant arteries of metropolitan traffic, notably the Black- 
wall Tunnel, the Tower Bridge Approaches and Tunnel, 
the new King’s Way, the Thames Embankment Extension, 
and the new Vauxhall Bridge.^ It has pi’ovided a number 
of new parks and places of recreation, besides greatly im- 
proving those which existed before the date of its organi- 
zation. Most of these tasks it has undeidaken directly 
through its Works Department, which was established in 
1892 in order that the authorities might be rendered less 
dependent upon private contractors. Through this branch 
the council has during the past fifteen years constructed 
most of its artisans’ dwellings, fire stations, streets, sewers, 
and other works ; for, though work done in this way seems 
to cost somewhat more than when performed by private 
contractors, it appears to be of higher quality and more 
satisfactory in ultimate results. Large improvements have 
also been made in the fire-protection service. Since 1889 
the brigade has been doubled in numbers and the general 
efficiency of the system greatly increased. A small part 
of the cost of maintaining this utility is borne by the na- 
tional government, and the insurance companies are also 
contributors to some extent ; but the bulk of the expense, 
falls on the ratepayers, who contribute about a quarter of 
a million pounds per annum for the support of the service,** 

1 The cost of these improvements from 1889 to 1907 amounted to upward of 

£ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

“ London Manual (1906), 42. 
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a sum, it may be added, less than the amount which 
the iire-protection service of the city of Boston costs its 
citizens^ 

Tramwairs In providing major public utilities the council has shown 
thrmimdr unusual activity. The county now owns about one hundred 
and thirty miles of tramway lines, some of them acquired 
by purchase from private companies and some constructed 
by the council. Much more would have been undertaken 
in this direction but for the fact that the County Council 
cannot lay lines upon any street without the permission of 
the councils of the various metropolitan boroughs,^ who, 
as the local road authorities, have time and again refused 
the desired license. Hence it is that the county is ill served 
as regards tramways, having only about one mile of lines 
to every 30,000 population, whereas more than half the 
cities of the United States have a mile or more for every 
2000,® As a manager of ti-amways, however, the council 
has had tolerable success. The net profits accruing to the 
public treasury have not been very large, it is true ; but 
this circumstance has been due, in part at least, to the 
policy of running workingmen’s cai’s with reduced fares, 
to the increases that have been granted in the wages of 
drivers and conductors, to the institution of a ten-hour 
day for employees, to the inauguration of all-night car 
services, and to other like innovations of a costly nature. 
Moreover, the council has shown itself able to keep the 
management fairly clear of local politics, and, so far as its 
Under- lines extend, to provide a satisfactory service. It is per- 

tranTit. haps unfortunate that it did not exert more zeal in an 

endeavor to get hold of the underground transit facilities, 

r Bureau of the Census, Stalislics of Qities (1900), 130-131. 

2 33.34 Victoria, e. 78, § 4. ^ 

® An interesting table, showing the ratio between street-railway trackage and 
population in the United Kingdom and the United States, may he found in H. R. 
Meyer’s Municipal Ownership in Great Sritain (New York, 1908), 89. 
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foi’ ili is hei-e that the greatest developments of the futui-e 
are likely to occur. At any rate, private companies have 
had their own way in this field thus far, and are likely to 
have it for many years to come. 

In its attempt to cope with one other factor of the The Thames 

, , 1 , 1. 1 steamboats. 

transportation problem of the metropolis, the council 
seems to have met with little success. There has always 
been an idea among Londoners that the congestion of pas- 
senger traffic in the streets might be greatly relieved by a 
more extensive use of the Thames; and for a time a 
steamboat service was maintained by a private company. 

The patronage proving too small, however, to warrant 
any extension of the service, the enterprise was in 1905 
about to be given up altogether, when the County Council, 
despite the company’s unprofitable experience, at once 
took over the investment, expanding and improving it at 
heavy cost. One of the Progressive leaders estimated 
that it could be made to yield a net profit of about 
^£100,000 per annum ; ^ but three years of operation have 
shown that the council cannot even make both ends meet, 
and must ask the ratepayers to shoulder an annual deficit 
as the outcome of the venture. This unfortunate experi- 
ment has laid the Progressives open to much criticism, and 
doubtless contributed somewhat to their defeat in the 
elections of 1907. 

An important branch of the council’s work is connected Thecoun- 
with the erection and maintenance of dwellings and i,ig policy. ' 
lodging-houses for the working classes. The statutes re- 
quire that, wherever the council displaces any population 
in order to make w^ay for public improvements, it shall 
provide for the rehousing, in the immediate neighborhood, 

’of an equal number of persons. In addition to these 
mandatory statutes a number of permissive acts have 
1 Sir B. Cornwall, in the London Times, May 0, 1903. 
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empowered the council, as well as other local authorities, 
to demolish insanitary buildings and replace them by 
modern structures, due compensation being of course 
awarded to the owners of the expropriated property. 
Under both the above classes of powers the County Coun- 
cil has embarked extensively upon housing schemes. In 
one case it laid waste a tract of nearly fifteen acres and 
immediately rebuilt it with model tenements that now 
accommodate upward of 5000 persons.^ Many less ex- 
tensive undertakings of the same nature have been put 
through by the council, till at the present time the dwell- 
ings and lodging-houses which it has provided accommodate 
■ about 35,000 pei’sons, a small-sized city of themselves. 
As to the success of these housing enterprises opinions 
differ widely ; for one’s judgment of the matter will de- 
pend largely upon whether one emphasizes the financial or 
the social aspects of the ciuestion. At any rate, the mu- 
nicipal tenements have managed to pay their way, which 
is all that has been expected of them. 

'tta relation By the London Education Act of 1908 the County 
cii wttn”"' Council took the place of the old London school board as 
SSion the local authofity ' for education, its powers 

in this, capacity being exercised through an Education 
Committee of forty-three members, which at the" present 
time has charge of both elementary and higher education, 
including the management of the technical schools. In 
facilities of the latter sort London was, until very re- 
cently, singularly deficient; but during the last twenty 
years the council has achieved much in the direction of 
technical education, both by grants of money to instiUx- 
tions founded by pi’ivate patronage and by direct under- 
takings of its own. The story of what it has accomplished* 

^ This was the Boundary Street area in Bethnal Green. Tiie experiment is 
described in Owen Floining's TVorfcinj/'Ciass JOiocWiMys (London, 1900). 
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in tiiiis field would, indeed, form one of the most creditable 
chapters in any narration of its work. 

Besides all these main lines of service, there are various other 
other fields of metropolitan administration in which the meats of the 
London County Council has displayed its activity. It 
has provided additional asylum accommodation for imbe- 
ciles and inebriates; although the general sujiervision of 
public charity is not within its jurisdiction, it has under- 
taken sundry measures for the relief of the unemployed ; 
it has taken various steps to insure the proper preserva- 
tion of historic places and buildings ; it has provided a 
multitude of public entertainments, as well as unique 
facilities for athletic sports; and it has sought in many 
other ways to ameliorate the conditions of life in a con- 
gested area. If one will refer to the Jlanihodh of the 
Worh of the London County Council, v?hich has been 
issued yearly since 1900, one will find that this list of 
minor or subsidiary activities is very extensive, touching 
almost every walk of everyday life in the metropolis. It 
has been the particular aim of the council to improve, the 
conditions and environment of the employed classes ; hence 
certain of its enterprises have been justified in the minds of 
some persons not so much for their intrinsic merit as for 
their “ beneficent social reactions.” ^ It has, for example, 
striven to take rank as a model employer of labor, in the 
hope that its example might be followed by private con- 
tractors ; it has professed a “ temperance policy,” the 
chief principle of which is that, wherever the council ac- 
quires by expropriation any property which includes 
licensed premises, the licenses are thereby abandoned ; 
and in many other ways it has shown that, however opin- 
■* ions may differ as to its soundness of judgment, it has at 
least been enterprising, versatile, and aggressive. 

George Bernard Shaw, The Common iSense of Municipal Tradiiuj {'Lonion, 

1904 ). . 
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Costly na- All these -undertakings have, of course, cost money. 

Most of them have been so broad in scope and expensive 
in character that they could not be paid for out of the 
annual rates ; and the la-ws have not permitted, on any 
large scale, the practice of assessing a part of the cost 
upon the owners of private properties that may have been 
directly benefited by the enterprises. In some instances 
(as, for example, in the construction of the new King’s 
Way) the council has taken over more land than was 
needed for the improvement, and then, to offset part of 
the expense, has sold back at greatly enchanced prices 
such portions as were not utilized. In the main, how- 
ever, the county authorities have found it necessary to 
raise funds by borrowing on the credit of the munici- 

The pality. Year by year the county debt has mounted 

heavy^debt. steadily, until at the present time the liabilities for which 
the County Council is directly responsible stand well 
above quarter of a billion dollars ; and if to this be added 
the enormous consolidated indebtedness of the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board, which is for the most part an obligation 
upon the ratepayers of the county, the debt of London 
passes the half-billion mark. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that each of the twenty-eight London boroughs 
has its own local debt. If all these obligations be put to- 
gether, it will appear that the English metropolis is bear- 
ing a grievous financial burden, most of which has been 
accumulated during the past two decades. Much of this 
debt is offset, it is true, by substantial assets in the form 
of a water system, several tramway lines, hundreds of 
workingmen’s dwellings, and so forth, — a showing, it is 
fair to add, which could hai'dly be made by some Ameri- 
can cities that have larger per capita debts than that of 
metropolitan London. Still, there is a feeling among a 
large element of Londoners that the County Council has 


i: 
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been too prodigal of the county’s credit, that it has 
earned only too well its title of “the world’s greatest spend- 
thrift.” ^ It is, indeed, to the strength which this idea has 
gained during the last few years that the accession of the 
Reformers to power at the last council elections may, in 
part at least, be attributed. Nevertheless, there is no ques- 
tion that the efficiency of London’s local administration 
has been improved almost beyond recognition during the 
past t-wenty years, and that for this betterment the London 
County Council should have its due share of credit. 

When the administrative County of London was organ- Lneai ad- 
ized in 1888, no serious attempt was made to reoi’ganize 
the structure and powers of the multitude of local author'- metropolis, 
ities, such as parish vestries and district boards, that 
had been exercising all sorts of local functions within the 
limits of the new county. For the time being these local 
authorities continued to exert such powers as had not been 
taken over by the County Council ; but their work was 
entirely unsatisfactory, for there were so many of them 
that each exercised its functions within a very limited area. 

Within the limits of the old city there were no fewer 
than one hundred and thirteen parishes, each with its own 
vestry ; and outside the city proper, but within the ad- 
ministrative county, there were seventy-eight parishes, of 
which thirty administered their local affairs through ves- 
tries selected by the parochial voters, the remainder being 
grouped into twelve districts with a board for each district. 

As the parochial voters had very little interest in the 
parish elections, and as the vestries and boards were com- 
posed for the most part of men who took little initia- 
tive in any local matter, the result was a hopeless 
•decentralization of powers and responsibilities that ren- 

1 E. E. Porter, J%e Dangers of Mimicipal Ownership (New York, 1907), oh. 

ix..' . ■ . ■ ■ 
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dered almost impossible any considerable improvement in 
the local services which these authorities controlled^ 
Eeoi'gauiza- After Spending considerable time in the discussion of 
aXiiniatra- various aspects of the problem, Parliament passed the 
London Government Act of 1899, which went into opera- 
tion in the autumn of 1900.® The terms of this enactment 
left the parishes and parish organizations within the old 
city just as they were ; but the act abolished all vestries 
a,nd district boards that had been exercising jurisdiction 
within the outer ai'ea, and then provided for the division 
of the administrative county (outside the city) into twenty- 
eight metropolitan boroughs. These boroughs are very 
unequal in area and population, but they show that an 
attempt was made to weld together units whicli had some 

The met- Community of interest and tradition.® Each, borough has 

horoliX ' local government consisting of a inaypr, not m^^ than 
ten aldermen, and not moi’e than sixty councillors, all sit- 
ting together to form a borough council. The coxmcillors 
are elected by the borough voters, the aldermen and the 
mayor by the council. The qualifications for voting, the 
procedure in nominations and elections, and the other 
incidents of organization are almost identical with those in 
vogue in the ordinary boroughs of the country.^ Borough 
elections are fought out upon party lines which coincide 

1 John limit, London Local Government (2 vols., Lonilon, 1897). 

® 62-03 Victoria, c. 14. There are several commentaries on this enactment, 
ir.chniing A. MaoMorran’s London. Government Act (London, 180'.)), Terry and 
Morle’s .London Government Act (London, 1890), A, Bassett Hopkins's Boroui/hs 
of the Metropolis (London, 1900), and J. llonvvick Seager’s Government of Lon- 
don wider the London Government Act (London, 1904). 

® These boroughs are Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, Camberwell, 
Chelsea, Deptlord, Finsbury, Fulham, Greemvioh, Hackney, Hamnuirsniilli, 
Hamp.stead, Holborn, Islington, Kensington, Lambetli, Lewisham, Paddington, 
Poplar, St. Marykibone, St. Panoras, Shoreditch, Southwark, Stepney, Stoke® 
Kewingtoii, Wandsworth, Woolioh, and the City of Westminster. 

* For lurtber information, see John Hunt’s ilfetrojJoliJati Rorowp/t CowjciPa 
Elections (London, 1900). 
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witli those of county elections, the chief ground of division 
in the borough as in the county being the issue of munici- 
pal socialism. At the elections of 1900 and 1903, despite 
til e fact that the Progressives controlled the County Coun- 
cil, the Moderates cai'ried most of the boi’oughs, and at the 
elections of 1906 they made sweeping gains, — facts that 
bear striking evidence to the volatile natui'e of London poli- 
tics. Party considerations are also influential in the organ- 
ization of the committees through which the borough 
councils perform the work of detailed administration ; but 
in all other important incidents the procedure of these coun- 
cils conforms closely to that of the regular English type. 

In scope of jurisdiction, however, the metropolitan bor- 
ough councils are somewhat more limited than the councils 
of ordinary cities. Their main powers, given to them in Powers of 
1900, are those which had previously been exercised by the boroughs, 
local vestries and boards, together with some minor func- 
tions that had hitherto been held by the County Council.’- 
In general the borough council is the local highway au- 
thority. The county constructs all main highways; but 
the borough attends to all purely local enterprises in the 
way of street improvements, including maintenance, pav- 
ing, lighting, cleansing, and watering. It may also under- 
take the construction and maintenance of subsidiary sewers, 
and the enforcement of most of the provisions in the Pub- 
lic Health Act. It may provide workingmen’s dwellings 
and lodging-houses; it has charge of public baths and 
wash-houses ; it looks after the public libraries ; and it 
controls the local cemeteries. The borough councils like- 
wise enjoy wide powers in connection with the electric- 
lighting service ; at the present time about half of them 
have municipal plants in opei'ation, and the rest have 

1 Eor an exact statement of these powers, see the special worlcs cited above, 
p.874,note2. 
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arranged with private concerns for the supply. For either 
direct operation or the grant of a franchise the authority 
of the Board of Trade is requii’ed ; and this is had by 
means of a provisional order.^ By similar orders of the 
Local Government Board further powers may be trans- 
feiTed to the borough councils from the County Council, 
or vice versa, whenever it appears that the County Council 
and a majority of the borough councils are in agreement 
upon the point of transfer. Matters which in the ordinary 
English city come within the control of the council, but 
wMcli in t!m metropolitan boroughs are not exercised by 
the corresponding bodies, are main drainage, fire protection, 
police, transportation, water supply, and education. 

On the whole, the system of borough government within 
the administrative county has worked well.'^ Local ad- 
ministration during the past eight or nine years shows a 
very marked improvement over the old regime of parish 
vestries and district boards, as any one who knows Lon- 
don, old and new, can readily testify. There are com- 
plaints, however, that the authorities of the boroughs, like 
those of the county, have been extravagant and have too 
often made their appearance in the loan market. Each 
borough council has, of course, power to levy its own local 
rate or municipal tax, and its action in this matter is not 
subject to the approval of any higher authority. If it 
wishes to borrow money, however, it must, save in excep- 
tional cases covered by special statute, obtain the assent 
of the London Coimty Council ; and if that body refuse 
permission, it may appeal to the Local Government Board, 
which has authority to override the county’s veto. Strin- 
gent as are these limitations upon the borrowing powers 

1 Of. above, p. 268. 

“ A summary ol the -work performed by each borough is given, annually in 
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of the metropolitan boroughs, they seem not to have 
proved a very effectual check ; for all the boroughs have 
funded debts, and in some cases the indebtedness is very 
heavyd Since, however, much of it has been incurred in 
the establishment of electric-lighting plants and the erec- 
tion of workingmen’s dwellings, there are in some boroughs 
marketable assets to nearly the entire amount of the 
liabilities. 

With two functions that are ordinarily intrusted to 
local authorities neither the County, Council nor the met- 
ropolitan borough councils have anything to do, — namely, 
with the control of police and of poor relief. So far as 
the old city is concerned, the policing of London is in the 
hands of a committee of the Court of Common Council. 

Beyond the old limits it is in the care of a inetropolitan 
police commissioner, who has jurisdiction over what is 
called the Metropolitan Police District, an area of nearly ThoMet- 
seven hundred square miles comprising the whole of the 
County of London and a considerable territory outside, 

This district was established by Peel’s Act of 1829, which 
gave London its first body of professional, uniformed 
police. By tliis legislation the new metropolitan police 
were kept directly under, the control, p Home Office; 

but by the act of 1866, which changed the system in some 
respects, they were put in charge of a commissioner ap- 
pointed hy the home secretary and responsible to that 
official.® This commissioner is not chosen for any definite 
term, but holds office during the pleasure of the Home 
Office. Nor is the a,ppointment political ; for the incum- 
bent is almost invariably a man of extensive administrative 
experience, and usually one who has been in either the 

1 The hoiough of St. Marylobone, iot example, has an indebtedness that 
exceeds the total rateable value of all property ’within the borough liniits. 
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inilitai-y or the civil service of the nation. The office com- 
mands a salary of ^2000 per annum, and employs a corps 
of three assistant commissioners (appointed like the princi- 
Organiza- pal one) and five chief constables. The metropolitan police 
motrotoii! force now consists of over 17,000 men of all ranks, a mem- 

un poiioa. bership that gives it place as the largest body of its kind. 

The cost of maintaining this huge establishment is con- 
siderably less than $T0,000,000 per year, a sum that is ex- 
ceeded by New York City in the maintenance of a force not 
half so large, Four-ninths of the total cost is assumed by 
the national goveimment. The commissioner has entire 
charge of organization and discipline ; but the financial ad- 
ministration of the force is intrusted to a receiver, appointed 
by the crown, who is responsible for the erection and 
management of all police stations, the awarding of con- 
tracts, the purchase of supplies, and for all other matters 
outside the actual work of preserving law and order.^ 
The high standard of efficiency that is maintained by 
the metropolitan police force is a matter of world-wide 
knowledge. 

Poor relief. The administration of London’s poor relief is in the 
hands of more than thirty boards of guardians, which have 
jurisdiction over as many poor-law unions or local dis- 
tricts. These guardians are elective boards, each levying 
and expending its own special poor rate ; but they are 
subject to very close supervision by the Local Government 
Board. The Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867 provided also 
for the establishment of an Asylums Board, which supplies 
and maintains public hospitals for the poor. 

1 There is, so far as I am .ware, no monograph on the metropolitan police 
system. Only in the Home Oflice reports and the annual reports of the metr^i- 
politan commissioner can one find much information about its detailed organi- 
sation, though mention may be made of the JReport of the Boyal Commission on 
the Duties of the Metropolitan Police (1908), and the long aeries of articles which 
appeared in the London Times during January, 1909. 
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These, then, arc the various authorities, more than two other Lon- 
hundred in all, that exercise jurisdiction within the con- 
fines of the metropolis. More than half the number, 
including the vestries of one hundred and thirteen parishes 
with no powers of importance, operate within the limits of 
the old city. In the outer area the present authorities are 
the County Council, the counciis of the twenty-eight 
boroughs, the metropolitan police commissioner, the thirty- 
one boards of poor-law guardians, the Asylums Board, the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and the Thames Conservancy. 

There seems, in truth, to be considerable room for simplifi- 
cation in the machinery of metropolitan government. 


CHAPTER IV 

SOTJKCES AND DITEBATUEE 
PAET I 
Feench Cities 

Bibliogeaphies. The best general bibliography of the literature relat- 
ing to French and other European cities is K. C. Brooks, Bibliography of 
Municipal Problems and City Conditions (New York, 1001) . This compilation 
is admirably arranged, and at the time of its issue was as comprehensive in 
scope as one could desire. In the field of French municipal administration 
much has been written during the past half-dozen years, however, and 
record of this has not been compiled in any single publication. The Cata- 
logue de la bihliolh'eque administrative du departeinent de la Seine (2 vols. Paris, 
1898) affords useful lists of the older books ; and the Catalogue des livres 
composani la bibliothlque du conseil municipal de Paris (Paris, 1901) contains 
a less extensive but more modern list. 

OFificiAL ANn Semi-officiai. Publications. The national laws relat- 
ing to French city government may be found in the Bulletin des lots de la 
RepubUque Fronpaise (issued annually), and the more important enactments, 
such as the municipal code of 1884, are also printed separately for distribu- 
tion. Attention may be called particularly to Ldon Morgand’s commentary 
on this enactment (see below, p. 386). The discussions, which in the Senate 
or Chamber of Deputies precede the passing of laws, are embodied in the 
Journal offieiel of each of these bodies, and printed annually under official 
auspices. The Circulaires ministerielles, issued by the Ministers de ITntdrieur, 
are printed at the time of issue for distribution to the local authorities. 
Copies of these are kept on file at the mairie of each commune. Statis- 
tical material relating to French cities in general may be drawn from the 
Annuaire. statisliquc, and all matters relating to municipal finance are fully 
set forth in the annual publication known as the Situation financiere des 
communes. 

For the study of Paris government the chief official sources are the Rap- 
ports et documents du conseil municipal de Paris (printed annually since 
1871) ; the Bulletin municipal offieiel de la ville de Paris (issued from the 
Imprimerie municipale at monthly intervals since July 1, 1882) ; the Annu- 
aire statistique de la ville de Paris (giving each year the figures for the seo-^ 
ond year preceding); and the Encyclopddie municipale de la ville de Paris 
(2 vols. Paris, 1904). The last-named publication contains a formidable 
amount of the most useful data, conveniently arranged for use. Paul Mas- 
sat’s Manuel de legislation administrative speciale it la ville de Paris et au 
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departement de la Seine (Paris, 1901) embodies the nearest approach which 
Parisians have to a city charter. 

Some of the larger communes issue Annuaires and Bulletins dealing with 
their own local activities; but these are not of much service to the general 
student, as they usually require, for any intelligent interpretation, consider- 
able knowledge of local conditions. 

JunisPKUDENCB. The decisions of the administrative courts relating to 
the rights and responsibilities of French municipalities and their officials 
may be found in the Recueil des arrets da Conseil d’jLtat stalaant au conlcn- 
tieux, des decisions du Tribunal des Conflils, et de la Cour des Comptes (2d 
series. Ed. Panhard. 78 vols. Paris, 1831-1908) ; but only a few of the 
largest American law libraries have this compilation. Loon Be'quet’s Reper- 
toire du droit administratif (25 vols. Paris, 1882-1908) is more often avail- 
able for consultation, and will be found nearly as serviceable. Additional 
volumes in both of the foregoing sets are published annually. 

The civil code of France touches local administration at many points, as, 
for example, in connection with the care of the local etat civil. On such 
matters accurate information may be had from any of the various commen- 
taries on the code. Of these, Gabriel Baudry-Lacantinerie's Trade thaorique 
et pratique de droit civil (26 vols. Paris, 1809-1907) has been found to be the 
most useful so far as it goes, but it is not yet complete. 

Periodicals. France is well supplied with periodical literature devoted 
to the consideration of municiiial affairs. The Journal des conseillers munici- 
paux and the Journal des maires are monthly publications designed to be of 
service to persons directly connected with communal administration, and 
are devoted mainly to explanations of new laws, reports of decisions made 
by the administrative courts, and so on. The Revue communale (published 
monthly) and the Revue municipale (published semi-monthly) are somewhat 
broader in their scope, and usually contain some short articles, as well as 
administrative notes and news. In addition to those specialized periodicals, 
the regular political reviews devote considerable attention to municipal 
matters. The Revue gdnerale d’ administration is the most serviceable of 
these, and its regular numbers should be followed carefully by any one who 
desires to keep in touch with any branch of Ih-enoh administration. The 
Revue politique et parlemenlaire and the Revue du droit puMic frequently 
contain contributions bearing on French city government ; and occasionally 
one may find informing articles of the same sort in. the more popular pub- 
lications, like the Revue des Deux-Mondes. 

Miscellaneous Books (arranged alphabetically). 

Adams, Alphonse. Guide pratique du pereepteur-receveur municipal. 
Paris, 1897. 

Anderson, F. M. Constitutions and other Select Documents illustrative 
of the History of France. Minneapolis, 1904. 

Contains English versions of the more important enactments relating to local 
administration, hut not the Municipal Code. 
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Aknat, G. Las pouvoirs et rdles dea mairea aa point de vue de la pro- 
tection de la santd publique. Paris, 1906. 

Aktiguics, G, Le rdgime municipal de la viUe de Paris. Paris, 1898, 

One of the tost short works on contemporary Paris government. 

Ashley, Percy W. L. Local and Central Government. London, 1006. 

A consideration of tiie structure and functions of the local authorities in Prance, 
Germany, and Great Britain, with special emphasis upon the relations of looiil to 
centi-iil government. 

Babeau, Albert. La ville sous I’ancien rdgime. Paris, 1880. 

Somewhat obsolete, but contains much interesting and useful material, 
Bauer, LicON. Les devoirs des maires et des municipalites en ce qui 
concerne I’annee. Paris, 1894. 

A lengthy discussion of the mayor’s military functions. 

Beqtiet, L. Le eonseil d’lStat. Paris, 1891. 

The powers and procedure of that court to which .ill contested matters relating 
to the powers of municipal officials are finally referred. 

BbrthiIi.tsmv, H. Traite de droit adrninistratif. 5th ed. Paris, 1008. 

A very sarvioeahle volume on contemporary French administration, concise, 
well arranged, accurate, and readable. 

BertheijIcmy, H. “Le.s institutions municipales de la France,” in 
Schriften. dea Vereins/Ur Sozialpolilik, Vol. 123, Part vii. 

Bekthelemy, J. “De I’exercice de la souverainetd par I’autoritd ad- 
ministrative,” in Reoue dit droit public, 1004. 

Block, M. L’adrainistration de la ville de Paris et du ddpartement de 
la Seine. Paris, 1898. 

A oompreheiislvo doseription of Parisian administration. 

Bokley, <1. E. C. France. 2 vols. London, 1898. 

An intoroating work on the government of the French Eepuhlie, discussing in 
readable fashion mauy phases of French political life. 

Boordf.au, E. “Le socialisme municipal,” in iicuue des JDeux-Mondes, 
July, 1900. 

Bourgueil, E. Le vade-mecum de I’instituteur secretaire de inairie. 
Paris, 1802. 

Buies, Eugene. De la mnnicipalisation des services d’interet public. 
Paris, 1904. 

CfiNAc, Ernest. La liste dieotorale, sa composition et sa revision annu- 
elle. Paris, 1890. 

Chardenet, Panhard, et Gerard. Les elections municipales. Paris, 
1896. 

A commentary on the laws relating to municipal elections and electoral pro- 
cedure. 
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Chassagne, Dr. Dix-neuf ans du eonseil municipal ^lu de la villa de 
Paris, 1871-1890. 3 vols. Paris, 1893. 

Contains much interesting matter concerning the personnel and work of the 
Paris council. 

Chretien, II. De ^organisation du eonseil municipal de Paris. Paris, 
1906. 

A thesis. Somewhat superficial, but containing useful data concerning council 
procedure. 

Clisray, Edmond. De la mise en valenr des biens communaux. Paris, 
1900. 

Colson, C. Abrege de la legislation des chemins de for efc tramways. 
2d ed. Paris, 1904. 

CoMBARiEU, A. “La mairie centrale de Paris,” in Kevue politique et 
parlementaire, July 10, 1807. 

Couroelle, L. Traitd de la voirie. Paris, 1900 
A standard work. 

Ckoissy, T. de. Diotionnaire municipal. 2 vols. Paris, 1903. 

An extremely useful work for general reference. It is almost indispensable to 
students of local administration in Ifraucc. 

Dalem, Lucibn. Des voies de recours centre les ddlibdrations des con- 
seils munieipaux. Paris, 1904. 

Daurb, J. Manuel pratique de la revision des listes dleotorales. Paris, 

1898. 

DelaItre, J. La municipality parisienne et les projets de rdforme. 
Paris, 1902. 

A useful thesis. 

DiIlbst, Andre. Nomination et rdvooation des fonetionnaires. Paris, 

1899. 

A doctoral thesis on the power of appointment and removal. 

Desbats, a. G. Le budget municipal. Paris, 1885. 

Dpjstrcels, E. Manuel de Tofficier de Tetat civil. Paris, 1903. 
Dislere, Paul. Les devoirs des maires en cas de mobilisation gdndrale. 
Paris, 1893. 

A short discussion of the mayor’s dnties on the outbreak of war. 
Dodantiium, Alfred. Des aifiches dlectorales. Paris, 1903. 

A discussion of the regulations relating to campaign posters. 

Dorlhac, Joseph. De I’electorat politique: dtude sur la capacity eleo- 
torale et les conditions d'exercice du droit de vote. Paris, 1890. 

Dreyfus, F. Manuel populaire du conseiller municipal. Paris, 1904. 
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Drouille, J. Le pouvoir disciplinaire snr lea fonotionnaires publics, 
Toulouse, 1800. 

Thesis. 

Dubarky, Qt. Le secretaire de mairie. Paris, 1892. 

Drjiiois, Paul. Esaai sur les finances communales. Paris, 1888. 

Ddvergikr, .T. B. Collection complete dea lois, deorets, ordomianoes, 
rdglements, a’vis du conseil d’dtat. 107 vols, Paris, 18S4-1907. 

The most uomitrohensivo work of its kind. 

Esmein, Adhemau. “La deldgation da pouvoir legislatif," in Revue 
politique et parlementaire, August, 1894. 

Esmein, Adhemab. Histoire du droit fran<;ais. 8th ed. Paris, 1908. 

The heat elementary treatise on the development of local government law. 

Fairi.ie, J. a. “Municipal Accounts and Statistics in Continental 
Europe,” in National Municipal League Proceedings, 1001. 

Fkancesoui, G. Manuel des maires. 2 vols. Paris, 1903. 

An elaboriite digest of mayor’s powers and duties. 

Fbanceschi, G. Dictionnaire des fonnules ou mairie pratique. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1003, 

Gasquist, Amishee. Prdcis des institutions politiques et sooiales do 
PanciemiB France. 2 vols. Paris, 1886. 

Includes much valuable data coiicoruiug the government of communes during 

the old regime. 

Gadoheron, Maurice, litudes sur I’oeuvre dconomique des munlci- 
palitds. Paris, 1906. 

A thesis. Somewhat general in scope. 

GiraNEN, Rene. Organisation municipale de Paris. Paris, 1904. 

A doctoral thesis dealing mainly with projects of reform. 

Goodnow, F. j. Comparative Administrative Law. 9cl ed. New 
York, 100.3. 

Originally Issued in two volumes, but now to be had in a single hook. It is 

much the l)e.st work of il;s kind hi iSiiglisli. 

Gourgbois, H. Code nianuel des conseillers municipaux. Paris, 1890. 

Gueri.in de Gtuor, Ai.bert. La protection de la sautd publique ; les 
pouvoirs (las maires et la ioi du 16 fevrier, 1902. Caen, 1.903. 

Hanotaux, Gabriei,. Contemporary France. 3 vols. London, 1903- 
1907. 

An illuminating political history of France since 1870. Not yet completed. 

Hei.hc, F. a. Lea constitutions de la France. Paris, 1880. 

A convenient compendium containing all the more important enactments relat- 
ing to local government. 
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Jeanvrot, Victor. Manuel des elections municipales. Paris, 1892. 

A useful work, but inferior to Saint-Lager’s volume on the same topic. 

JouABRE, L. Des pouvoirs de I’autoiitd mnnicipale en mati&re d’hygiene 
et de salubrity. Paris, 1899. 

JouET, Alphonse. Les clubs, leur histoire et leur rdle. Paris, 1891. 

An interesting survey of the part which the “ clubs ” have played in the politi- 
cal histoiy of Frauce during the nineteenth century. 

JouRDAiN, Gustave. Les pouvoirs des maiies en matifere de salubritd 
des babitationa. 3d ed. Paris, 1900. 

La Chapelle, Sevebin de. Le principe proportionnel dans les Elections 
municipales fran9ais6s en 1904. Paris, 1904- 

In support of the principle of proportional representation. 

Lacroix, S. Rapport sur Porganisation mnnicipale de la ville de Paris. 
Paris, 1880. 

A plan for the reorganization of Paris government. 

Lagarde, M. La police mnnicipale. Alen9on, 1895. 

Lanfant, H. Le conseil gdndral de la Seine, ses origines et attributions. 
Paris, 1903. 

La SiZERANNE, Robert de la. Le referendum communal. Paris, 1893. 

Lavalee, a. “ Le regime administratif du departement de la Seine et 
de la ville de Paris,” in Revue gdnerale d’adminislration, 1900-1901, passim. 

An excellent outline. 

Lavergne, P. “Du pouvoir central et des conaeils municipaux,” in 
Revue gdnerale d’ administration, 1900. 

Lavissb, E., and Rambaud, A. Histoire gdn4vale du IV*- sibole li, nos 
jours. 12 vols. Paris, 1896-1908. 

A monumental history on the cooperative plan, hut not yet completed. 

Le Breton, G. Du pouvoir rdglementaire des prefets. Caen, 1900. 

Leoaron, P. Les origines de la munioipalite parisienue. 2 vols. Paris, 
1881-1882. 

The earlier municipal history of Paris with special reference to the develop- 
ment of administrative institutions. 

Lefournieh, J. “ Les battues communales,” in Revue generale d’admin- 
istration, 1888. 

Leonard, Leonard. L’dlection dn maire de la commune par le nouveau 
conseil municipal, —farce electorate. Paris, 1002. 

Pamphlet in advocacy of popular election of mayors. 

Lebage, H. Souvenirs d’un maire-adjoint de Paris, 1880-1896. Paris, 
[1898]. 
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Lowell, A. L. Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1897. 

Lugiiaire, Achillk. Les communes fran 9 afees. Paris, 1890. 

A standard work on communal history. 

Magne r>E LA Londe, Eugene. Lea attributions du prdfot de la Seine. 
Paris, 1902. 

A discussion of the position and powers of the chief administrative officer of 
Paris. 

Maithol, D- de. Code das conseillera municipaux. Paris, 1885. 

Marie, J. Le droit positif et la juridiction administrative. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1903. 

Maiitineau, R. Les seordtaires de maiiie. Paris, 1906. 

A thoroughly good short study. 

Massat, Paul. Manuel de legislation administrative speciale h la ville 
de Paris et au ddpartement de la Seine. Paris, 1901. 

A most useful compilation of all the national laws relating to the administra- 
tion of the French capital. 

Mbroieu, Pierre. Les exploitations munioipales, commerciales, et in- 
dustriellsB en France. Paris, 1905. 

Meteiub-Laruey, L. F. Les emplois publics. Paris, 1888. 

A treatise on the French administrative service, including appointments to 
puhllo ofdee and removals. 

Meuriot, M. P. Des agglomerations urbaines dans I’Europe contem- 
poraine. Paris, 1898. 

A statistical study of the causes and results of city growth in European coun- 
tries. 

Micnoun, M. “La responsibilitd des communes,” in Revue du droit 
puhlic, 1897. 

Miuikl, i5mile. Des rapports des municipalitds et du pouvoir central en 
matierc dc police. Paris, 1897. 

Morgand, Leon. La loi inunicipale. 7th ed. 2 vols. Paris, 1907. 

Of all works on French municipal government, this is the most useful to the 
general student. It is a clause by clause commentary on the Municipal Code of 
1884, avoiding needless detail, hut covering in a comprehensive way every aspect 
of municipal organization. 

Mosny, M. La protection de la santd publique. Paris, 1904. 
Mounbyrat, E. La prdfecture de police. Paris, 1906. 

A doctoral thesis presenting a setvioeahle, though not exhaustive, study of the 
office of police prefect in Faris. 
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Nancy, Durand de. Nouveau guide pratique des maires, des adjoints, 
des secretaires de mairies, et des conseillexs municipaux. Paris, 1905. 

A handbook of mimicipal duties. 

Parker, E. M. “ State and Official Liability,” in Harvard Law Review, 
March, 1906. 

Peletant, M. De Torganisation de la police. Dijon, 1899. 

Penard, D. Le probleme du mode d’election des conseillers rnunicipaux 
de Paris. Paris, 1905. 

A plea for radical changes in the system of electing members of the Paris 
municipal council. 

Perrier, E. G. De la revocation des fonctionnaires. Paris, 190.6. 

Perrin, Edouard. De la competence reglementaire des inaire.s, et des 
voies de reoours centre leurs arrStes. Paris, 1904. 

Pbrrinjaquet, Jean. De la responsabilitd des communes en matifere 
de police. Paris, 1905. 

An excellent discussion of the subject in short compass and from a lawyer’s 
point of view. 

PiLON, Eustache. Monopoles communaux. Paris, 1899. 

A general summary of achievements in the sphere of municipal socialism. 

PiNDHAY, M. DE. Da Tabstentionismc en niatifere eleotorale et des 
moyens propres h y remddier. Paris, 1902. 

A plea for the system of voting by proxy. 

PoRCHE, Alfred. La question des grandes et des petites communes. 
Paris, 1900. 

A doctoral thesis on the question of uniformity in local administration. 

PouDRA, A., and Pierre, E. Traitd pratique de droit parlementaire. 
8 vols. Versailles, 1878-1880. 

The standard work on French parliamentary procedure. These parliamentary 
rules are usually followed by local councils. 

Prevoisin, Roiieut de. Guide pratique d’electeur. Paris, 1906. 

A voter’s handbook of municipal administration. 

Eager, Charles. Manuel formulaire des actes de I’etat civil h I’usage 
des maires. Paris, 1898. 

Ramalho, Albert. “Des changements de nom des communes,” in 
Revue generale d’ administration, 1896. 

Reisser, E., et Ridel, 6. Guide electoral pratique. Paris, 1901. 

A voter’s handbook of municipal law. 

Rendu, Ambroise, “ La representation proportionelle dans les conseils 
municipaux,” in Revue municipale, March 3, 1900. 
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Renbu, Ambeoise. Rapport sur le service des eaux. Paris, 1005. 

Eey, a. Theorie dii budget communal. Paris, 1897. 

Kociisk, Louis, Le doinaine industriel des munioipalites. Paris, 1901. 

Sain'I'-Laqisii, M. J. fileetions municipales. 6th ed. Ed. C. Vuille- 
mot. Paris, 1904. 

A full presentation of the law and practice relating to iminicipal elections. 

St. Pkeuil, L. de, L’irapuissance des partis politiques actuels en France. 
Paris, 1898. 

An attempt to explain the decentralization of political parties in France and 

to set forth some of the direct consequences of this feature. 

Satjsbon, a. Des monopoles communaux. Paris, 1902. 

Sfike, Andris, ifitiide historique et jiiridique de la responsabilit6 des 
communes en oaa d’attroupements. Paris, 1895. 

Steulin, L. Essais de socialisme municipal. Paris, 1901. 

Taidlandier, a. de. Manuel formulaire de la revision de la liste dlec- 
torale. Paris, 1893. 

A manual of forms and instructions for the use of the listing authorities. 

TaiidiIbre, H. “ Re.strictions apportdes aux libcrtes locales depuis un 
quart da siScle,” in La reforme sooiale, November, 1904. 

Touerhoi’E, M. Du pouvoir rdgleinentaire des maires. Paris, 1899. 

Thesis lor the doctorate at the TJnivorsity of Paris. 

Thobdet, Li5on. Traitd des travaux communaux. Paris, 1894. 

A useful small treatise on the relation of the Ifreneli municipality to Its ptthlio 

services. 

THOiti.ET, L^on. Traits de police a I’usage des maires. Paris, 1891. 

Touche, P. de. Quatra ans de nationalisme ii I'Hfltel de Ville, 1900- 
1904. Paris, 1904. 

UitE, CiiAUDTSs. De la nullitd en matiere d’dlections municipales. 
Paris, 1800. 

Tlio law and precedents relating to the aiiunlmont of municipal elections. 

Vioi.-DuRAitD, Maurice. De la rasponsabilitc dew communes en casde 
dommage.s par des attroupements ou rassemblemerits. Paris, 1902. 

Verdalde, RoJiain. Traitd pratique des empruuts des comnmne.s. 
Paris, 1881. 

Villain, G. Paris et la mairie centrale | <Studo de centralisation admin- 
istrative. Paris, 1884. 

Arguments in favor of Parisian administrative autonomy. 
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WEnER, A. P. The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century. New 
York, 1899. 

Much the best work, in English, on the phenomenon of urban concentration, its 

causes and its results. 

PART n 
Prussian Cities 

Bibliography. The best collection of hooks and other publications 
relating to German city government is that contained in the Magistratsbib- 
liotlieh at the Rathaus in Berlin. But there is, unfortunately, no recent 
catalogue of this collection. Brooks’s Bibliography (see above, p. 380) in- 
cludes extensive lists of publications on German municipal administration 
prior to 1901 : for the special literature since this date one must trust the 
general bibliographical aids, of -which the most convenient for this purpose 
is the UebersicM der gesammten staats- und rechtmissenschaftUchen Litteratur 
(ed. Otto M-iihlbrecht), published annually in Berlin. One may keep closely 
in touch with new publications relating to German municipal administra- 
tion by following the book reviews in the Centralblait fur RechUswissenschaft 
(ed. von Kirchenheim), published at Stuttgart. 

Official AND Semi-official Publications. Imperial laws are printed 
in the Reiehs-Geseiz-Blait, and in the Ceniralblatt filr das deutsche Reich. 
Sometimes new functions are intrusted to cities by the.s6 enactments. The 
Prussian laws relating to municipal and all other matters are published 
annually in the Preussische Gesetz-Sammlung : there is no compilation, so 
far as I am aware, -which makes accessible in convenient form the various 
laws relating to city administration alone. The City Government Act of 
1858 (Die Stildioordnung fUr die secJis iistliclien Provinzen der preussischen 
MonarcMe) is printed separately, however, and particular attention should 
be called to the two excellent commentaries on this code by Lcdermann 
and Oertel respectively (see belo-w, pp. 308, 894). The ministerial instruc- 
tions relating to the manner in which local authorities should perform their 
functions, as, for example, the Instruktion fir die Stadt-Magistrilte vom 2S. 
Mai 1836, are also printed separately and may be found at any administra- 
tive library. 

In the matter of statistical data relating to the cities of the empire, the 
Statistisches Jahrbuch deulsclier Sladte (ed. Neefe), -which has been published 
at Breslau each year since 1890, is of the highest service. This is the most 
comprehensive and the most accurate compilation of its kind in any coun- 
try. For data relating to Berlin, the Statistisches Jahrbuch der Sladt Berlin 
is of similarly high value. It is issued each year and is in every way a 
model publication. 

Each large German city issues every year official returns of various sorts. 
Berlin, for example, publishes annually the Venoaltungsbericht des Magistrals 
zu Berlin, which contains full accounts, both statistical and descriiitive, of 
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the -woi-k of every municipal department. In addition the city publishes 
quiriquennially a Bericht Uber die Gemeinde-VerwaUunff der Stadt Berlin. 
The latest publication under this title covers the years lDOO-1905 and has 
appeared in three volumes dui-ing 1007-1908. It contains almost every- 
thing that the ordinary student -would be apt to look for concerning the 
actual -working of Berlin administration. Publications of a more special 
nature are the Vorlagen fiirdie Stadtverordneten-Versammlung zu Berlm (pub- 
lished before every meeting of the municipal council) ; the Amtlic'her sleno- 
graphischer Bericht fUr die Siizung der Stadtverordneten-Versammlung zu Berlin 
(published after each council meeting) ; and the Gemeinde-Blatt, or municipal 
gazette, which contains all official announcements. Information concerning 
the personnel of Berlin government may be drawn from the Personal-Nach- 
weisung der Berliner Gemeinde-Verwaltung (published annually). 

Jtjbisprodence. The chief Prussian administrative court renders each 
year a considerable number of decisions relating to the po-wers and responsi- 
bilities of city authorities, and these may be found in the annual reports of 
the court’s decisions entitled EnUicheidungen des Obervertoaltungsgerichts. 
The gist of these decisions is, however, usually to be found in the standard 
commentaries on the City Government Act. 

Pehiodioals. Two well-known publications devote their attention ex- 
clusively to city government. These are Die deutsche Gemeinde-Zeitung, a 
weekly, which contains announcements, notes, and news of special interest 
to those actually engaged in local administration; and Die Siiidte-Zeitung, a 
somewhat more pretentious periodical published fortnightly, and containing 
occasionally contributed articlas. A third periodical, not so well known, is 
Die deutsche Stadt, published fortnightly at Dresden. Discussions of city 
problems are frequently to be found, furthermore, in the more general pub- 
lications, such as the A nnnlen des deulschen Beiches, the Preussische Jahrbilcher, 
the various " Jahrbiicher” which cover the whole field of political science, 
and particularly in that admirable series the Schriften des VereinsfUr Sozial- 
poUlik. 

Misoellaneous Books (arranged alphabetically). 

Amschutz, G. Die Organisationsgesetze der innern. Verwaltung in 
Preussen. Berlin, 1897. 

A monograph on the laws relating to the Prussian administrative service. 

Aknsteut, 11. Das preussische Polizeirecht. Berlin, 1905. 

A manual of police jurisdietion. 

Below, Geokg von. Das Viltere deutsche Stadtewesen. Bielefeld, 1898. 

Bekoheim, M. Der Wohiisitz in burgerlichen Recht. Rostock, 1907. 

A study of the principle of domicile in relation to voting and other civil 
rights. 

Bishop, J. T. “The Biirgermeister, Germany’s Chief Municipal Magis- 
trate,” in American Political Science Review, May, 1908. 
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Bornhak, Conrad. Preuasisohes Staatarecht. 3 toLs. Freiburg in 
Baden, 1888-1890. 

An exhaustive work on Prussian administration, including the administration 
of cities. 

Brooks, R. C. “Berlin’s Tax Problem,” in Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. XX. 

Brooks, R. C. “ The Thi-ee-Class System in Prussian Cities,” in Munici- 
pal Affairs. Vol. ii. 
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An exhaustive and systematic discussion, clearly written. 
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An older work on Prnssian administration, still Irequently referred to l)y 
writers. 

Taus.sig, F. W. “Love of AVealth and the Public Service,” in Atlanlk 
Monthly^ March, 1906. 

TiinoL, F. Das polizeiliche Meldewesen. Berlin, 1897. 

Deserilies in detail the system of police registration. 
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The .second volume contains much relating to the development of German city 
government in earlier times. 
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Zellb, R. Die Stiidteordnung von 1853 in ihrer heutigen Gestalt. 3d 
ed. Berlin, 1803. 

A useful commentary in some respects, but quite inferior to those of Leder- 
manu and Oertel. 

PART III 
English Cities 

Bibliography. On all matters pertaining to the history of English 
cities and the development of municipal institutions, Professor Charles 
Gross’s Bibliography of British Municipal History (New York, 1807) is 
invaluable. In addition to extensive lists of books on general and munici- 
pal history this work contains useful selected bibliographies on such topics 
as municipal reform, the government of the City of London, the London 
County Council, and so forth. Brooks’s Bibliography of Municipal Prob- 
letns (see above, p. 880) contains a great deal of information concerning 
materials for the study of English city government, and on this topic is for 
all practical purpoises a complete record down to the date of its issue in 
1901. The unofficial publications since this date have not been listed com- 
pletely in any single place, but one may conveniently follow the recent book 
literature in G. K. Fortescue’s Subject Index of the Modern Works added to 
the Library of the British Museum in the Years 1901-1906 (London, 1006) ; 
and the periodical literature in Poole’s Index to Periodicals. Less comprehen- 
sive lists which may serve bibliographical purposes are the Catalogue of the 
Contents of the Library of the London County Council, published in 1902; the 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Local Government Board, printed a 
year later ; and Sidney Webb’s Select Bibliography of Municipal Socialism 
(London, 1900). 

OFFICIAL AND Semi-official Publications. All the laws relating 
to local government may be found, of course, in the Statutes of the Realm ; 
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bub the more importanfc of them are printed separately and may be had 
from His Majesty’s Stationery OflSce. Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporations 
Acts (9th ed., London, 1903) contains all the more important enactments. 
Much material of the most useful character has been brought together in 
the reports of the various Royal Commissions and Select Committees which 
have from time to time inquired into some phase of municipal administra- 
tion. Reports of character are listed in the Catalogite of Parliamentary 
Papers published during the XIX Century (London, 1901). Since 1900 there 
have been some important inquiries, notably that of the Select Committees 
on Municipal Trading (1903), and these are enumerated in the Numerical 
List and Index to the Parliamentary Papers, printed after each session. Of 
the earlier reports, two should be singled out as being invaluable to every 
student of English municipal affairs, namely, the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Municipal Corporations (1835), and the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Amalgamation of London (1894). The last-named report, with 
its voluminous minutes of evidence, forms a veritable storehouse of data 
relating to every branch of actual borough administration. 

Other official publications to which direct reference should be made when 
occasion requires are the annual Report of the Local Government Board and 
the blue books which each year contain the Returns of the Board of Trade. 
The latter body issues each year its Annual Returns of Tramway and Gas 
Undertakings as well as various other statements. All publications of this 
sort may be had at a nominal price on application to the King's Printers 
(Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

Por statistical information a very handy volume (which though not official 
is compiled from the official returns) ia Robert Donald’s Municipal Year 
Book of the United Kingdom, issued annually in the early months of the 
year. This compilation contains statistical and other matter relating to 
every borough of Great Britain and Ireland, all conveniently arranged for 
use even by the untrained. It is to this volume that one should first turn 
for information concerning the administrative activities of any English city. 
A. E. Lauder’s Municipal Manual is a useful yearly handbook of municipal 
powers i and for any information relative to the personnel of English local 
government, reference may bo made to the Local Government Manual, which 
has made its appearance each year with unfailing regularity for over half a 
century. 

Official publications relating to London there are in plenty. The Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the London County Council are printed weekly, and 
although intended primarily for members, may be had by any outsider who 
cares to pay the subscription of thirty shillings per year. Each year the 
Council issues its Annual Report, a feature of this publication being a 
review of the Council’s work for the year written by its chairman. The 
Handbook of the Work of the London County Council, a one-shilling publica- 
tion issued each year since 1900, gives the same data in more condensed 
form. ’The Council has also published many interesting documents cm- 
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bodying the results of inquiries made by its committees on different occa- 
sions and the reports of its various chief officials. A full list of these may- 
be found in the catalogue of Messrs. P. S. King & Son, publishers to the 
London County Council. 

London Statistics is the title of the publication to -which reference should 
be made for accurate figures relating to any department of metro- 
politan administration. Volume XVII., recently issued, gives the figures 
for the fiscal year 1907-1908. Those who are loth to enter this wilder- 
ness of statistics may be referred -to the Statistical Abstract for London, an 
annual digest of the larger oompilationi The London Manual, an unofficial 
handbook based upon official returns, is printed yearly, aud includes within 
its covers about all the information the general student of local government 
is apt to seek. 

Periodicals. The Municipal Journal, published weekly in London, is 
the only important periodical publication devoting its pages exclusively to 
the affairs of British municipalities. There are, however, several technical 
journals like The Tramway and Railicay World, The Electric Engineer, the 
Journal of Gas Lighting, and The Surveyor, which deal in almost every issue 
with matters of municipal trading. Mention may also be made of the year- 
books or municipal diaries which most of the large cities issue annually or 
oftener, and which doubtless serve a useful purpose in making the citizens 
familiar with the personnel and powers of their local authorities. The 
Fabian Tracts issued from time to time by the Fabian Society are usually 
both interesting aud informing. 

Miscellaneous Books (arranged alphabetically). 

Armin.ion, Pierre. L’administration locale en Angleterre. Paris, 1895. 

Contains some interesting comparison of English with French methods in local 

government and central supervision. 

AsenuoTT, P. F. The English Poor Law System. London, 1902. 

The relation of the local authorities to the problem of public charity. 

Ashley, Percy. English Local Government. London, 190.5. 

A small one-shilling manual which in less than two hundred pages gives an 

admirable resume of the whole field. 

Austin, E. The Light Railways Act of 1896. 2d ed. London, 1899. 

A manual of the law relating to street railways. 

Avebury, Lord (Sir John Lubbock). Municipal and National Trad- 
ing. London, 1907. 

In opposition to the policy of municipal o-wnership and operation. 

Balfour, Graham. The Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 2d ed. London, 1904. 

The host short treatise on English school administration and the powers of the 

Education Committee of the municipal council. 
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but the more important of them are printed separately and may be had 
from His Majesty’s Stationei-y OiBoe. Eawlinson’s Municipal Corporations 
Acts (9th ed., London, 1903) contains all the more important enactments. 
Much material of the mo.st useful character has been brought together in 
the reports of the vaidons Royal Commissions and Select Committees which 
have from time to time inquired into some phase of municipal administra- 
tion. Reports of character are listed in the Catalogue of Parliamentanj 
Papers published during the XIX Century (London, 1901). Since 1900 tlnsre 
have been some important inquiries, notably that of the Select Committees 
on Municipal Trading (190.3), and these are enumerated in the Numerical 
List and Index to the Parliamentary Papers, printed after each session. Of 
the earlier reports, two should be singled out as being invaluable to every 
student of English municipal affairs, namely, the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Municipal Corporations (1835), and the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Amalgamation of London (1894). The last-named report, with 
its voluminous minutes of evidence, forms a veritable 'storehouse of data 
relating to every branch of actual borough administration. 

Other official publications to which direct reference should be made when 
occasion requires are the annual Report of the Local Government Board and 
the blue books which each year coutaiii the Returns of the Board of Trade. 
The latter body issues each year its Anmtal Returns of Tramway and Gas 
Undertakings as well as various other statements. All publications of this 
sort may be had at a nominal price on application to the King’s Printers 
(Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

For statistical information a very handy volume (which though not official 
is compiled from the official returns) is Robert Donald’s Municipal Year 
Book of the United Kingdom, issued annually in the early months of the 
year. This compilation contains statistical and other matter relating to 
every borough of Great Britain and Ireland, aU conveniently arranged for 
use even by the untrained. It is to this volume that one should first turn 
for information ooneerning the administrative activities of any English city. 
A. E. Lauder’s Municipal Manual is a useful yearly handbook of municipal 
powers ; and for any information relative to the personnel of English local 
govermnent, reference may bo made to the Local Government Manual, which 
has made its appearance each year with unfailing regularity for over half a 
century. 

Official publications relating to London there are in plenty. The Minutes 
of the. Proceedings of the London County Council are printed weekly, and 
although intended primarily for members, may be had by any outsider who 
cares to pay the subscription of thirty shillings per year. Each year the 
Council issues its Annual Report, a feature of this publication being a 
review of the Council’s work for the year written, by its chairman. The 
Handbook of the Work of the London County Council, a one-shilling publica- 
tion issued each year since 1900, gives the same data in more condensed 
form. The Council has also published many interesting documents em- 
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bodying the results of inquiries made by its committees on different occa- 
sions and the reports of its various chief officials. A full list of these may 
be found in the catalogue of Messrs. P. S. King & Son, publishers to the 
London County Council. 

London tstalialics is the title of the publication to which reference should 
be made for accurate figures relating to any department of metro- 
politan administration. Volume XVII., recently issued, gives the figures 
for the fiscal year 1907-1908. Those who are loth to enter this wilder- 
ness of statistics may be referred to the Statistical Ahslracl for London, an 
annual digest of the larger compilation. The London Manual, an unofficial 
handbook based upon official returns, is printed yearly, and includes within 
its covers about all the information the general student of local government 
is apt to seek. 

Periodicals. The Municipal Journal, published weekly in London, is 
the only important periodical publication devoting its pages exclusively to 
the affairs of British municipalities. There are, however, several technical 
journals like The Tramway and Raihcay World, The Electric Engineer, the 
Journal of Gas Lighting, and The Surveyor, which deal in almost every issue 
with matters of municipal trading. Mention may also be made of the year- 
books or municipal diaries which most of the large cities issue annually or 
oftener, and which doubtless sei-ve a useful purpose in making the citizens 
familiar with the personnel and powers of their local authorities. The 
Fabian Tracis issued from time to time by the Fabian Society are usually 
both interesting and informing. 

Miscellaneous Books (arranged alphabetically). 

Armin.ion, Pierbe. L’adminlstration locale en Aiigletevre. Paris, 1895. 

Contains some interesting comparison of English with French methods in local 
government and oontral supervision. 

Aschuott, P. F. The English Poor Law System. London, 1902. 

The relation of tlie local authorities to the problem of public charity. 

Ashley, Percy. English Local Government. London, 1005. 

A small one-shilling mamtal which in less than two hundred, pages gives an 
admirable rdsumd of the whole field. 

Austin, E. The Light Railways Act of 1806. 2d ed. London, 1899. 

A manual of the law relating to street railwiiys. 

Avemury, Lord (Sir John Lubbock). Municipal and National Trad- 
ing. London, 1907. 

In opposition to the policy of municipal ownership and operation. 

Balfour, Graham. The Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 2d cd. London, 1901. 

Tlio best short troati.<)o on English school administration and the powers of the 
Education Ooinmitteo of the municipal council. 
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Beakd, C. a. The Office of Justice of the Peace in England. New York, 
1004. 

Brice, S. W. The Law relating to Tramways and Light Railways. 
London, 1808. 

The beat commautary on the legal powers of the city with reference to street 
railways. 

Canaan, E. History of Local Rates in England, London, 1800. 
Casson, W. a. Decisions of the Local Government Board. Issued 
annually. 

Chance, W. Our Treatment of the Poor. London, 1809. 

A readable discussion of the English poor-relief system. 

Clifford, F. History of Private Bill Legislation. 2 vols. London, 
1880-1887. 

The chief authority on the subject. 

CoLDY, C. W. “The Growth of Oligarchy in English Towns,” in Eng- 
lish Historical Review, Vol. v. 

Darwin, Leonard. Municipal Trade. New York, 1908. 

Xho best presentation of the case agahust municipal operation of public services. 
Darwin, Leonard. Municipal Ownership. London, 1907. 

A restatement In condensed form of the main arguments sat forth in the same 
author's larger work. 

Davies, D. H. The Cost of Municipal Trading. Westminster, 1903. 

A pamphlet. 

Day, 8 . II. Editor. Rogers on Elections. 3 vols. London, 1894. 

Vol, iii. is devoted entirely to municipal elections, covering this subject in tlie 
moat thorough fashion. 

Dewsnup, E. R. The Housing Problem in England. Manchester, 1007. 
Dicey, A. V. Law and Public Opinion in England. London, 1905. 
Dicey, A. V. The Privy Council. London, 1887. 

Dili.on, J. F, The Law of Municipal Corporations. 2 vols. Boston, 
1890. 

The most olabiirato work of its kind, it still remains in many respects the best. 
A now edition is now in preparation. 

Dolman, F. Municipalities at Work. London, 1896. 

A summary of English municipal activities. Now somewhat out of date. 
Eaton, Dorman B. The Civil Service in Great Britain. New York, 
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Encyclopfedia of Local Government Law. Ed. J. Scholefiejd. fl vols. 
London, 1905-1908. 

Contains a great many informing but concisely-written articles on matters 
of borough administration. 

Eairlie, J. a. Essays in Municipal Administration. New York, 1908. 

Chapter xv. deals with municipal activities in Great Britain. 

Fowl®, T. W. The Poor Law. 2d ed. London, 1893. 

FowLEn, H. H. Municipal Finance and Municipal Enterprise, London, 
1900. 

A paniphlet. 

Fox, G. L. “ The London County Council,” in Yale Review, 1895. 

Guen, W. C. The Laws of Public Health. 12th ed. London, 1899. 
Glen, W. C. Poor Law Orders. 11th ed. London, 1898. 

A compilation of the orders Issued by the Local Government Board as central 
poor-law authority. 

Gomme, G. L. Lectures on the Principles of Local Government. Lon- 
don, 1897. 

Gomme, G. L. The Governance of London. London, 1907. 

An elaborate treatise on the earlier municipal history of London by a scholarly 
historian, now clerk of the London County Council. 

Green, Mrs. J. R. Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1895. 

Hadden, R. H. Handbook to the Local Government Act of 1894. Lon- 
don, 1895. 

Hirst, F. W. “Municipalities in England,” in Schriflen des Feretns 
fiir Sozialpolitik, Vol. 123, Partvii. 

Hopkins, A. Bassett. The Boroughs of the Metropolis. London, 1000. 
Howe, Frederick. The British City. New York, 1907. 

A highly eulogistic description of British municipal administration, and espe- 
cially of British aohievoments in the domain of public ownership and operation. 
Hugo, C. Stiidteverwaltung und Munizipal-Sozialismus in England. 
Stuttgart, 1897. 

English experience in municipal trading from a German standpoint. 

Hunt, J. London Local Government. 2 vols. London, 18.97. 

Discusses the powers and duties of parish authorities prior to the reorgauiza- 
y tion of 1899. Is still v.aluablB as an exposition of parish administration within 
the limits of the old city. 

Hunt, ,J. The London Government Act. London, 1899. 

A eomraentary on the law which created the London boroughs. Contains use- 
ful notes. 
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Hunt, J. The Metropolitan Borough Council Elections. London, 1000. 
Jenks, E. The Outlines of English Local Government. London, 1804-. 

A usotnl little hoolc in its time, hut now somewhat out of date. 

Keen, E. N. Urban Police and Sanitary IjCgislation. London, 10O1-. 
Konstam, E. M. Rates and Taxes. London, 1906. 

The law and iwactico of local taxation. 

Lee, MEi.vir.i.K. A Short History of Police in England. 2d ed. London, 
1905. 

Contains useful information concerning earlier police organization and the 
conditions which led to the passing of Uie Metropolitan Police Act of 1829. 
Lloyd, J. S. Municipal Elections and How to fight Them. London, 1906. 

A popular manual for the use of local politicians, containing much shrewd 
advice to candidates and their agents. 

Lonsdale, S. The English Poor Laws. London, 1897. 

Lowell, A. L. The Government of England. 2vo]s. New York, 1908. 

An authoritative work on the structure and functions of English government 
in general, containing sevoral masterly chapters on local administration. 
Maoassey, L. Pi'ivate Bills and Provisional Orders. London, 1887. 
Maitland, E. W. Justice and Police. London, 1885. 

Some matter relating to tho local administration of jnstice. 

Maitland, I". W. Township and Borough. London, 1898. 
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Act, Municipal Corporations (1835), 
221 ; Local Government (1894:), 223 ; 
Municipal Corporations Consolida- 
tion (1882), 228; Municipal Elec- 
tions (1884:), 249; Public Health 
(1875), 262; Light Railways (1896), 
262; Education (1902), 280; Tram- 
ways (1870), 331; Housing of the 
Working Classes (1890), 352; Me- 
tropolis Water (1902), 353; London 
Education, 370; London Govern- 
ment (1899), 374; Metropolitan 
Police (1829), 377; Metropolitan 
Poor (1867), 378. 

Aetes de naissanee. Sen Etat civil. 

Adiolces, Dr., Oberburgermeiater of 
I'rnnkfort-ara-Main, 190; influence 
of, 192. 

Adjoints, in Prenoh cities, how chosen, 
62-63; serve without stipend, 65; 
assist mayor in preparation of 
inunieipiil budget, 71 ; other duties 
of, 85; cliaracter of, 86. 

Administrative Board. See Magistrat. 

Aldermen, before 1835, 212; special 
functions of, 241 ; how chosen, 256 ; 
influenoe of politics in the selection 
of, 257-258 ; influence of, in oounoil, 
268-259; service of, on committees, 
284-285; in London, 342-343, 346. 

Alsace-Lorraine, administration of cit- 
ies in, 117. 

Appointments. See Officials. 

Army, duties of mayor relating to, 80- 

AiTondissements, established by Niipo- 
leon I., 6; division of Paris into, 99. 

Audit, of municipal accounts, in France, 
70; in Prussia, 174, 194; in Eng- 
land, 304-306. 

Auditors, in English boroughs, how 
chosen, 304; district, their duties, 
327. 

Augagneur, M., former mayor of Ijyons, 
67. 

Avebury, Lord (Sir John Lubbock), 
chairman of London County Coun- 
cil, 360. 


Ballot, form of, in France, 30-32; its 
defects, 31-32; use of, at council 
meetings in France, 49; by Prus- 
sian Magistrat, 182; form of, used 
in England, 239-242. See also 
Eiectioiis. 

Barrot, Odillon, prefect of the Seine, 95. 

Baurat, office of, in German cities, 165- 
166. 

Becker, Herr, Oberburgermeister of 
Cologne, 189. 

Bender, Dr., Biirgermeister of Breslau, 
190. 

Berlin, special position of, 124; num- 
ber of councillors in, 127; number 
of members in Magistrat of, 163; 
street railway tangles in, 176; re- 
fusal of king to confirm appoint- 
ments in, 188; organization of 
municipal departments in, 198, 203; 
use of citizen deputies in adminis- 
tration of, 207-208. 

Beutler, Herr, OberbOrgermeister of 
Dresden, 189. 

Birkenhead, borough of, revenues from 
public services in, 272. 

Birmingham, non-resident voters in, 
237; non-resident councillors in, 
248 ; administration of Mayor Cham- 
berlain in, 256; number of aldermen 
and councillors in, 256; minority 
representation in council of, 258; 
number of comnuttees in, 282. 

Bismarck, approves manliood suffrage, 
134; opinion of. concerning the 
“three-class sy.stem,” 136. 

Board, Local Govennnent. A’ec Local 
Government Boarrl. 

Board, Metropolis Water, 353. 

Board of Agriculture, issues provisional 
orders, 268; origin of, 315; powers 
of, 337. 

Board of Education, powers of, 268; 
ear-ly history of, 315; duties of, 
337-338. 

Board of Trade, relation of, to private 
bills, 266; jurisdiction of, 277; ac- 
quisition of new functions by, 316; 
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organiisation and powers of, 330- 
»33. 

Board of Works, Metropolitan, organi- 
nation and achievements of, 34i- 
345. 

Boards of Guardians, in England, 270; 
in London, 378. 

Boundario.s, powers of French municipal 
councils to change, 51; municipal, 
in Pni.ssi.a, how altered, 118-119; 
of ' election districts in Prussian 
cities, 135-130; of English boroughs, 
how fixed, 227-228; how changed, 
207; jurisdiction of Local Govern- 
ment Board with reference to, 319. 

Bristol, population of, 210. 

Budget, municipal, in France, 5(5-58, 
71; in Prussia, 161; in England, 
274-27C>. 

Bureaucracy. See Employees, Offi- 

Biirgerdeputirter. See Citizen Depu- 
ties. 

Biirgormeistcr, di.sciplinary powers of, 
179; presides at mcotings of Mag- 
istral, 183; compared with Ameri- 
can and English mayors, 183-184; 
history of offloe of, 184-185; how 
appointed, 185-187; term of, 189; 
salary of, 190-191 ; powers of, 191- 
197. Sea also Adickes, Becker, 
Bonder, Beutler, Hakeii, Kirsclmer, 
Btando, Trninra, TrOndlin. 

Busso, Otto, Magistrats-Sekrotar, state- 
ments of, concerning enrolment of 
voters in Berlin, 131. 

Cantons, govormnent of, in France, 
under decree of 1795, 4. 

Cliaiiman, of Prussian city council, 154; 
of Prussian municipal deputation, 
199; of English council committee, 
285-280; of London County Coun- 
cil, 346, 366, 3S8. 

Clmmborlain, lit. Hon. .Tosepli, mayor 
of Birmingham, 266. 

Chamber of Deputies, responsibility of 
minister of the interior to, 84. 

Charlottouburg, number of councillors 
in, 127. 

Charters, of boroughs, how obtained, 
22,5-220. 

Chief ooivstable, position and powers of, 
in English boroughs, 303-304. 

Circle, government of, in Pru.ssia, 123- 
124.' : 

Citizen Deputies, serve on Prussian 
deputations, 199-200; how chosen, 
200; duties of, 206-207. 


Citizens’ Unions, in English oitins, 245. 

Civil Service, absence of general sys- 
tem of, in Froncli cities, (iS; exam- 
ples of, in France, 89; in Depart- 
ment of the Bcinc, 98 - 99 ; in l^russia, 
178-179; in English cities, 294. Sac 
also Officials, Emplojxius. 

Clergymen, di.sqiiMliIicd from election 
to council in English boi-oughs, 23(i, 

Clerk, Town, office of, iu English boi-- 
oughs, 297-301; prepares financial 
statements, 328; of London County 
Council, 346, 364. , 

Clubs, political, in France, 39-41. See 
also Parties. 

Code, municipal, in Fnince, 12; in 
Prussia, 116; in England, 220-222. 

Cologne, salary of Biirgei-raeister in, 190. 

ComitSs dleotoraux, in Frenoli cities, 
39-41. See also Parties. 

Committees, of council, in I’ranco, 62; 
in Paris, 106-107; in Prussia, 158- 
169; in England, 282-288; im- 
portance of, 292-293; in London, 
3.5S-361. See also Deputations. 

Common Law, as a source of borough 
powers, 201. 

Communes, in France, origin of, 2-8; 
number of, 13; rights of, at law, 

16- 1(5; division of, into wards, 

17- 18; syndicates of, 00-91. 

Comptroller, office of, in Londoji, 364. 

Council, munioipM, in France, size of, 

16; composition of, 17; influence 
of Socialists in, 42-43; procedure 
in, 44-46; may . be suspended .or 
dissolved by higher authorities, 47- 
48; publication of records of, 49; 
powers and influence of, 50-62; 
grants of franchises by, 54-56 ; 
relation of, to mayor, 60-61; com- 
mittees of, 62-63; of Paris, 102- 
108; in Prussia, size of, 127; char- 
acter of men elected to, 160-154; 
meetings of, 156-157; committees 
of, 158-159; general powers of, 159- 
162; juri-sdiotion of, in regard to 
grants of francliiscs, 175; appointing 
power of, 177; its efficiency, 197; 
in England, before the reform of 
1835, '212; how organized, 235; 
non-resident members of, 248; does 
not decide contested elections, 251 ; 
selects mayor, 253-254; mayor 
presides at meetings of, 265; selects 
aldermen, 256-257 ; meetings of, 
259; general powers of, 260-268; 
ordinance power of, 271; controls 
borough expenditure, 274-275; uu- 
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relation of 
28«-2SS; of Lon- 
Metropolitan bor- 


oughs, 374-375. 

'*1 Prussia, how 


oloctud, 103-104' 

150-1.^4' Kf.vvrwln 1 of, 

r-««/24o; 

Trv'^ 

284-285 • i^uOTPaf ®°“™'>“ees’ 
291 ; in' 1 r.n,)^ “f, 290- 

of. ^r/l in m" ■ -^^^3.^0; caliber 
374, ’ “'‘‘‘"Politan boroughs, 

coZcl'l/^';Cr;;»^ los. 

"N-™ =0^ 

lils •• 

cimeermiig seleotious nr 
*nl.ioiutM, (15. j ."* Mayors and 
ofneiidH, oo-’ro. “'"Statement of 
deciMioiiM of profeoi y^Wfala from 
agaiiiHt fiasnunHim.'^' appeals 

ruayors, ™“'’“ dismissal of 

iuunii,i|)al aceountH, 7o. 


i. in Fr, 
I li'r.-ui 


, -.5, 70, 88; 
nidon, 342; of 
'. powers of, in 

21,- 'of 

ImurrATioa-H, mii„i<.i,,al, in Pruasia ^ 
' ,' I f 202; workof oo,_ona. 


ary of oiliiuHl!) i 
Duval, hV.r<,!hiiinil, 
tho H(uih., 05, 


Dwellings, workingmen’s. See Tene- 

Education, local, in Franco, relation of 
council to, 52; relation of mayor to, 
82; in Prussia, relation of Magistrat 
to, 172-173; central control of, 201; 
in England, relation of council to, 
280; administration of, in boroughs, 
289; in London, 370-371. See also 
Board of Education. 

Eleetlons, municipal, in France, 17; 

I procedure at, 2.5-35; conte.sted, 
35-36; interference by higher offi- 
cials at, 37; influence of parties in, 
41-42; of mayor and adjoint.s, 64- 
65; in Prussia, 140-145; in Eng- 
land, 239-240; corrupt and illegal 
practices at, 249-261 ; contested, 
251-252; in London, 346-350, 363- 
354. See also Ballot, Parties. 
Electric liglitiiig, in England, provi- 
sional orders of the Board of Trade 
regulating, 268; in Loudon bor- 
oughs, 375-376. 

Employees, municipal, in France, how 
appointed, 89; character of, 00 ; in 
the department of the Seine, 08-99; 
in Prussia, how appointed, 177-178; 
tenure of, 179-180; probationary 
periods for, 205; in England, how 
appointed, 300-307; relation of 
borough councils to, 308-309. Sea 
also Officials. 

Engineer, chief, office of, in London, 365. 
Essen, distribution of voters in, 132. 

( llitat civil, in France, relation of, to 
voters’ lists, 21; powers of mayor 
in relation to, 80; compared with 
system of police registration in 
Prussia, 196-197. 

Fabian Society, influence of, in Lon- 
don politics, 348-349; attitude of, 
to London gas service, 354. 

Ferry, Jules, former prefect of the 
Seine, 95. 

Fire insurance, municipal, in Prussia, 

121. 

Fire protection, in France, 77; in 
Prussia, 172; in London, 351. 
Frankfort, system of voting in, 132; 
salary of Burgermeister in, 190; 
municipal deputations in, 198. 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, 
municipal administration under, 
113-114. 

Freiburg-in-Baden, number of coun- 
cillors in, 127. 
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Gabbes champCtres. See Polieo. 

Gas, relation of council committee to 
service of, 259; service may be 
municipalized by provisional order, 
208; ill London, 354. 

Gifts and legacies, to French cities, 68- 
59. 

IIakkn, Herr, Oberbiirgeimeister of 
Stettin, 189. 

Hanover, number of councillors in, 127 ; 
terra and salary of Burgermeister in, 
189-190. 

Hauasmann, Baron, former prefect of 
the Seine, 9.5. 

Hedon, borough of, 272. 

History, of Fi-onch cities, 1-10; of 
Prussian cities, 113-117; of Eng- 
lish cities, 209-215. 

Home OfEco, in England, relation of, to 
private bill legislation, 200; genesis 
of its police supervision, 310; or- 
ganization and powers of, 333-,337; 
jurisdiction of, in relation to work- 
ingmen’s dwelling projects, 3.52-3.53 ; 
supervision of metropolitan police 
system by, 377. 

H6te.l de Ville in Paris, as civic head- 
([Uarturs, 94. 

Housing. 8cc Tenements. 

IrfSPBOTOKs of Constabulary, in Eng- 
land, duties of, 334-337. 

Intorpellntlons, in Chamber of Depu- 
ties, relating to municipal affairs, 
84. 

•Tuob do poix, in France, relation of, 
to mumcipal voters’ lists, 31. 

Jastioo, administration of, in English 
boroughs, 310-313. iSce also Courts. 

Justices of the Peace, in English bor- 
oughs, control of licensing by, 279- 
280. 

KoNiasBEnp, manber of councillors in, 
127. 

Labor, relatiaii of municipalities to, in 
France, 41; in London, 349-350. 
See also I’arties. 

Leeds, ngrooment concerning election of 
aldermen in, 2.58. 

Leip.sic, number of councillors in, 127; 
term of Uurgermetstcr in, 189; offi- 
cial saJiiries in, 190. 

Lopine, Louis, prefect of police in Paris, 

101 . 

IJcensea, for the sale of liquor; in Eng- 


lish boroughs, provisions made in 
1835, 320-231; present provisions 
for, 279-280; supervision of, by 
justices of the ])C!aue, 310. 

Lighting, public. See Gas, Electricity, 
Utilities. 

Liverpool, mm-resident voters in, 237 ; 
non-residcut counoillors in, 248; 
mmiber of members in council of, 
250; sources of Ijorough powers in, 
209; counoil coimnittoes in, 282; 
administration of civil justice in, 
312. 

Loans, municipal, in L’l's-nce, 58; in 
England, 276-378. 

Local Government Board, jurisdiction 
of, in creation of urban districts, 
224; relation of, to borough char- 
ters, 225; deals with boimdiiries, 
.228; approve-s ward divisions, 235; 
reports on private bills, 265-260; 
may veto borough by-laws, 271 ; 
powers of, in connection with bor- 
ougli property, 272; approves pro- 
posals for borrowing, 276-277 ; 
sui)crvi.ses poor relief system, 279; 
receives auditors’ statements, 30.5- 
300; its origin, 314-315; its or- 
ganization !iud general powers, 310; 
its staff, 329-330; its relation to 
tlio London County Council, 350. 

London, rise of, 209-214; special i)oai- 
tiou of, 220; eleetorato of, 230; 
parties in, 243-244; political or- 
ganization of, 339-340 ; areas of 
government in, 841 ; city of, 341- 
344; county of, 344-345; regultv- 
tion of trnfiic in, 352 ; pulilio ser- 
vices of, 353-355; debt of, 372-373; 
parishes of, 373 ; metropolitan 
borouglis of, 374-377; decentrali- 
zation of administrative authority 
in, 377. 

London County Couneil, establishment 
of, 345-340; powers of, 351-355; 
revenues of, 355-350; committees 
of, 358-301; its ofHciala, 304-300; 
its achiovemeuts, 300- 371. 

Lord-lieutenant, ofiiee of, in boroughs, 
312. 

Lord Mayor, office of, in London, 343. 

Lubbock, Sir .lolin (Lord Avebury), sec- 
ond chairman of tlie London County 
Couneil, 350. 

Lyons, size of municip.al council in, 17 ; 
administration of, during the Sec- 
ond Empire, 48; number of ad- 
joints in, 02; police control in, 73; 
civil service system of, 89. 


Macatji^ay, Lord, estimates population 
of London, 210. 

McMahon, Marshal, president of France, 
attitude of, to principle of municipal 
autonomy, 11. 

Magdeburg, salary of Bilrgermeister in, 
190. 

Magistral, in Prussian cities, duties of, 
concerning voters’ lists, 129; fixes 
dates of polling, 140; members of, 
present at council meetings, 157; 
prepares business for council, 157— 
158; receives record of council 
proceedings, 159; its memberahip, 

163- 164; qualifications of members, 

164- 166; duties of, as a body, 168; 
relation of, to state functions, 169- 
170; financial powers, 176-176; 
appointing powers, 177; removal 
of officials by, 179; represents city 
corporation, 180; members of, 
serve on joint commissions, 181- 
182 ; procedure at meetings of, 182— 
183 ; its efficiency as an organ, 197- 
198; relation of municipal deputa- 
tions to, 199; centre of adminis- 
trative authority, 201 ; heads of 
bureaus appointed by, 204-205. 

Manchester, non-resident voters in, 237 ; 
non-resident councillors in, 248; 
sources of borough powers in, 269. 

Mannheim, size of council in, 127. 

Marseilles, state intervention in affairs 
of, 14; police of, 73. 

Mayor, office of, in France, 60-61 ; 
election of, 62-04; allowance for 
expenses to, 05-66; dual position 
of, 67-68; financial powers of, 70; 
draws budget, 71; powers of, over 
munieipal property, 72; Overstreets, 
73; over police, 76, 78; to issue or- 
dinances, 76-79; relotion of, to 
system of 4tat civil, 80; military 
duties of, 81-82; enrols voters, 82; 
may be suspended or dismissed, 83 ; 
limitations on pow'ers of, 83-84; 
distributes duties to adjoints, 85; 
in arrondissements of Paris, 99-100; 
in England, position of, prior to 
1835, 212; scrutinizes nomination 
papers, 238; elected by council, 
253 ; present position of, 254 ; pow- 
ers and duties of, 255-266; in 
metropolitan boroughs, 374. 

Metropolitan Board of Works, in Lon- 
don, organization .and work of, 344- 
346. 

Metropolitan police, of London, 377- 
378. 


Metropolitan Water Board, in London, 
353. 

Minister of the Interior, in France, 
powers of, in relation to municipal 
budgets, 56-67; appeals from de- 
dsibns of prefects to, 59; decrees 
issued by, 76; may suspend mayor, 
83; special powers of, iu Paris, 95; 
in Prussia, jurisdiction of, 119; 
influence of, 121-122. 

Ministry of Public Instruction, in 
Prussia, control of local education 
by, 201. 

Moderates, in London, 243 ; programme 
of, 346-.348; influence of, at metro- 
politan borough elections, 375. 

Munich, size of council in, 127. 

Municipal Employees’ Association, in 
England, organization and pur- 
poses of, 309. 

Mfinsterberg, Dr. Emil, head of poor 
relief system in Berlin, 206. 

Nationai. Assembly, changes in munici- 
pal system of France made in 1871 
by, 10. 

Napoleon I., emperor of the French, 
reorganization of local government 
by, 6-7 ; government of cities dur- 
ing reign of, 8-10; establishes pre- 
fecture of the Seine, 96. 

Nominations, municipal, in France, 26; 
in Prussia, 140; iu England, 237- 
239. 

OpFiciAts, municipal, in France, how 
appointed and removed, 68-70; 
duties of, 86-88; tenure of, 60; in 
Prussia, 179-180; powers of Biir- 
germeister over, 193; serve on 
municipal deputations, 199-200; 
promotion of, 205; influence of, 

293- 294; in England, how chosen, 

294- 295; in London, 360-306. 
See also Employees, Civil Service. 

Orders, provisional. See Local Govern- 
ment Board, Board of Trade. 

Paius, supplementary elections in, 35 ; 
administration of, by municipal 
commissions during Second Empire, 
48; police system of, 73; special 
organization of, 91-93; peculiar 
{KiUtical position, of, 92-99 ; pre- 
fectnm of police in, 100-102; 
municipal council of, 102-108; pro- 
posals for reorganization in, 108. 

Pariah, place of, in London government, 
373, 379. 
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Partioa, political, influence of, at 
French jnunioipal cloctiona, 37-42; 
in cicotionH of mayor» and adjoints, 
04; inllucncc! of, in Pruaaian eitiea, 
147-148; orgariiisation of, 149-lSO; 
ill English borougUa, 242-248; in- 
tluenou of, in sclcctiim of aldonncu, 
2i)(i-2.'i7; in aolootion of coinniit- 
toea, 284; in eieotions of London 
County Comieii, SdO-SfiO; in work 
of London County Council, 359, See 
also Eloctiona. 

Peel, Sir Ilobert, part taken by, in re- 
fonn of KngUfih inunioipal corpora- 
tions, 220. 

Police, administration of, in Marseilles, 
14 ; control of, in Preneh cities, 60 ; 
powers of mayor concerning, 73-74; 
internal organiaatiou of, 74r-75; 
commissioner.s of, in Prance, 88; in 
Prussia, registration of population 
by, 129; powers of Uurgermeistor 
in relation to, 194-19S; jurisdic- 
tion of, ill Prussia, 196-196; in 
England, national supurvision of, 
333-337; in London, 377-378. 
Sen also Chief Constable. 

Polling, maoUincry of, in I’tenoh cities, 
26-33; in .Prussian cities, 140-144; 
in Englisli cities, 239 -242. See also 
Elections. 

Poor Relief, administration of, in 
Pranco, 61; duties of mayor eon- 
corning, 82; in Prussia, 196-197; 
In Berlin, 200-208; in England, 273, 
279, 316; suporvifjion of, by Local 
Government Board, 317-318; in 
Ijondon, 378. 

Population, concentration of, in cities 
of IPraneo, 1-11; in cities of Ger- 
many, 109-110; in cities of Eng- 
land, 209-211. 

Poubelle, M., former prefect of the Seine, 
94. 

Practices, corrupt and illegal, prohibi- 
tion of, in England, 249-251. See 
also Elections. 

Prefoot, office of, established by Napo- 
leon 1., 0; jurisdiction of, in mu- 
nioipal cloetlons, 20-27 ; interference 
of, in municipal politics, 37 ; sets 
date of council meetings, 44; may 
suspend council seasions, 40-47 ; 
powers of, in granting of franchises, 
64^55; over municipal budget, 36- 
67; over municipal boiTOwing, 68; 
over acceptance of gifts by com- 
munes, 59 ; growth in powers of, 69- 
60; municipal appointments made 


by, 68; receives reports of mayors, 
70 ; powers of, relating to mimicipai 
property, 72; superviscB munici- 
pal ijolico, 73-74; is.suc.s defireos, 
76; may suspend mayors, .83; in- 
fluence of local deputies over, 8.6. 

Prefect of Police, in Paris, jjowors of, 
100-101. 

Prefect of tlio flciue, office of, 94-96; 
powers of, 90-97; staff of, 98 -99. 

President of the Eopublie, in Eranco, 
may dissolve municipal councils, 
47; makes certain municipal iip- 
pointmeuts, 08 ; may dismiss mayor, 
83. 

Private Bills, acquisition of borough 
powers by, 283-267, 

Progressives, success of, in London, 359; 
In metropolitan borough elections, 
375. 

Property, municipal, administration of, 
in France, 52, 72; in Prussia, 174; 
in England, 272, 

Province, government of, in Prussia, 123. 

Provisional Orders, system of, in Eng- 
land, 267-208. See also Board of 
Trade, Local Government Board. 

Public Instruction. See Education. 

Ratiupatuiis’ Associations, in England, 
245. 

Rates, levy of, in English boroughs, 
273-274. 

Hocorclor, oflSco of, in English boroughs, 
311. 

Reformers, in London, 346-348, 359. 
See also Moderates. 

Revising Barrister, position and duties 
of, in England, 283-244. 

Rhino I’rovinco, municipal code of, 116; 
origin of throe-claB.s system of vot- 
ing in, 128-129. 

Rosebery, Lord, first cliairman of Lon- 
don County Ooimcvi, 350. 

Russell, Lord John, introduces reform 
measure of 1835, 218. 

Sanitatshat, position of, in Prussian 
cities, 167. 

Say, Lfjon, former prefect of the Seine, 
95. 

Sehleawig-Holstein, clootoral sy.stem in 
cities of, 132. 

Schulrat, office of, in I’russian citio.s, 
165. 

Scotland, reform of city government in, 
214. 

Secretary, of the mairie, in Prcneli cit- 
ies, powers and. influence of, 80-87. 
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Seine, Department of the, civil service 
in, 89; adniiuistratioa of, 94r-108. 
See also Paris. 

Sergents de ville. See Police. 

Sewerage, administration of, in Paris, 
97; in Berlin, 203-204; in Lon- 
don, 351. 

Shaw, Dr. Albert, opinions of, on cali- 
ber of French oouncilmen, 43; on 
powers of Qeiman cities, 120. 

Sheriflf, office of, in English boroughs, 
312, 

Social Democrats, in Prussian cities, 
object* to three-class system, 133- 
134; oppose system of open voting, 
143; strength of, 148; disbarred 
from municipal office, 167; refusal 
of atrthorities to confirm, 189. See 
also Parties. 

Socialists, in French municipal polities, 
41-43. Sea also Fabian Society, 
Social Democrats, 

Stand©, Herr, Burgermeister of Halle, 
189. 

Star Chamber, attempt of, to centralize 
authority, 313. 

Stein, Baron, reforms of, 113-114, 117. 

Street Railways. Sea Tramways. 

Streets, administration of municipal, 
in France, 61, 53-56; in Prussia, 
172; in England, 375. ^See also 
Utilities. 

Suffrage, municipal, development of, 
in France, .2, 7-9; present regula- 
tions conoorning, 18-23; in Prussia, 
124-126, 133-135; development of, 
in England, 216; present reqvure- 
xnontB for, 228-232; in city of Lon- 
don, 341-342 ; in county of London, 
346; in London boroughs, 374. 

Surveyor, borough, powers and duties 
of, 301-802. 

Syndie, office of, in Paris, lOS. 

Syndicates, of communes in France, 
90-91. 

Syndikus, in Prussian cities, how se- 
lected, 165. 

Taussig, Professor F. W., on the ob- 
stacles to public service, 151. 

Taxation, municipal, in France, 68; in 
Prussia, 173-174; in England, 273- 
274, 365-356. 

Tenements, municipal, in Prussia, 121; 
in England, 281, 289; in London, 
3,53, 369-370, 375. 

Terror, local government during the, 3. 

Thames Conservancy, jurisdiction of, 
366. 


Thames Embankment, construction of, 
345; jurisdiction over, 362. 

Thames Steamboats, failure of, 369. 

Theatres, municipal, in Prussia, 121; 
regulation of, in London, 355. 

Three-Class System. See Elections, Poll- 
ing, Suffrage, Voters’ List. 

Tories, oppose reform of municipal 
corporations, 220-221. 

Town Clerk, position and duties of, 
294-301. 

Tramm, Herr, Burgermeister of Han- 
over, 189. 

Tramways, relation of the municipal- 
ity to, in France, 55-60; in Prussia, 
172, 176-177; in England, 35t- 
355 ; 363-364 ; 368-369. See also 
Streets, Utilities. 

Treasurer, municipal, in France, 87-88; 
borough, in England, position and 
duties of, 303. 

Trondlin, Herr, chief magistrate of 
Leipsic, 190. 

Utiwties, public, administration of, in 
French cities, 60, 90-91; in Prus- 
sian cities, 120-121, 172-173; fran- 
chises of, 174-176; in English cities, 
280-281, 290-291 ; attitude of Lon- 
don parties to, 347-349; powers of. 
London County Council in pro- 
vision of, 363-355; powers of Lon- 
don boroughs concerning, 376-376. 
See also Electricity, Gas, Tene- 
ments, Tramways, Water Supply. 

Vbstbies, powers of parish, 373, 379. 

Voirie. See Streets. 

Voters’ List, in French cities, 22-23, 
82; in Prussian cities, 129-136; in 
English cities, 2.32-234. See also 
Elections, Suffrage. 

Waulbeziii'K, in Prussia, compared 
with F’rcnch arrondlssement, 136. 

Watch Committee, of English borough 
council, duties of, 289; relation of 
Home Office to, 333. See also 
Police. 

Water supply, administration of, in 
Prussian cities, 172 ; in English 
cities, 267, 289; in London, 353. 

Women, poUtieal rights of, in English 
boroughs, 236. 

Yobk, growth of, 210; number of 
cxtmmittees in municipal council of, 
282. 




By JOHN FAIRLIE, Ph.D., Professor of Administrative Law in 
the University of Michigan 

Municipal Administration 

Cloth, Svo, xiii + 448 pages, $3.00 net; by mail, $3.18 

The work begins with a historical survey of cities and municipal govern- 
ment. In the second part there is a general survey of the active func- 
tions of municipal administration. The third part deals with the problems 
pf municipal finance. In the fourth part the various methods and prob- 
lems of municipal organization are discussed with special reference to the 
recent tendencies of reform in American cities. 

The book aims to give a general knowledge of the whole field of munici- 
pal administration for those interested in public affairs, and at the same 
time to form the groundwork for more detailed investigation by those 
who make this a special field for either academic study or practical work. 

Essays in Municipal Administration 

Cloth, Svo, viii + 3^4 pages, $2.30 net; by mail, $2.yo 

“ In the United States students of municipal government have come to 
regard Professor Fairlie as one of our most trustworthy writers on their 
subject. His work has been distinguished by a broad and accurate 
knowledge of the facts and sanity of view. ... All together the volume 
forms a useful commentary on many phases of municipal government 
here and abroad ." — American Journal of Sociology. 

By LORD AVEBURY (Sir John Lubbock) 

On Municipal and National Trading 

Limp cloth, Svo, ipS pages, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 

"It has been generally agreed that it sums up more conclusively than any 
other work the arguments against the municipal ownership of public 
utilities,” — Chicago Evening Post. 
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The Citizens' Library 

Of Economics^ Politics^ and Sodologfy 
Edited by RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D„ LL.D. 

Director of tlic Scliool of Economics and Political Science in the University 
of Wisconsin ; author of " Outlines of Political Economy," 

'• Monopolies and Trusts," etc. 

Among these volumes those most closely touching city government, etc., are : 

The American City 

A Problem in Democraq/ 

By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph,D. 

Dr. Wilcox looks upon the city as the open door through which political 
and social reforms are most likely to come. He has aimed, by an 
analysis of the causes of city growth, the characteristics of city life, and 
the ideals of democracy, to develop a correct theory of the scope of 
municipal functions, the principles of municipal organization, the extent 
of municipal responsibility, and the sources of municipal revenue in this 
country. 

American Municipal Progress 

Chapters in Municipal Sociology 

By Charles ZUEBLIN, Ph.B., D.B., Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago 

This work takes up the problem of the .so-called public utilities, schools, 
libraries, children's playgrounds, parks, public baths, public gjinimsiums, 
etc. Also such heavier questions as those of rapid transit, sanitation, 
care of streets, etc. The discussion is from the standpoint of public wel- 
fare, and is based on repeated personal investigations in the leading 
cities of Europe, especially England and the United States ; and the 
legal aspects of these subjects are dealt with. 

Municipal Engineering and Sanitation 

By M. N. Baker, Associate Editor of Engineering News : Editor of 
"A Manual of American Water Works” 

It is designed to be a review of the whole field of municipal engineering 
and sanitation rather than an exhaustive study of one or a few branches of 
the subject. The most vital points, however, under each ela.ss of activi- 
ties and interests have been dwelt upon, the underlying priniuples staled, 
and in many instances details from actual practice given. The book 
must appeal to all classes interested in the improvement of civic condi- 
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By FRANK J. GOODNOW, A.M., LL.D., Professor of AA 
ministrativc Law in Columbia University 

Municipal Problems 

CokmUa University Press, cloth, i2mo, ^2i ff., $1.50 net 
A discussion of municipal organization in the United States, and of the 
problems concerned, which the London Liberal describes as; “‘One that ail 
those interested in municipal matters should read. . . , We question if any 
book before has achieved quite its important service to what may be termed 
theoretic municipalism.” 

Municipal Home Rule 

A study in Administration 
Columbia University Press, cloth, ismo, $1.50 net 
An attempt to ascertain what have been the effects of the various constitu- 
tional provisions adopted in the United States for the purpose of securing 
municipal home rule ; what according to the decision of our courts was the 
content of the sphere of municipal as distinguished from state activity; and 
what had been the success of the methods adopted in foreign countries to 
insure municipal self-government. 

By HUGO RICHARD MEYER, Author of “ Government Regu- 
lation of Railway Rates” 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain 

Cloth, izmo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
"It is of value in laying emphasis on aspects of the question which the 
advocates of municipal ownership are prone to forget, and should, consequently, 
make for more careful and intelligent discussion of the subject.” — - Outlook. 

By SAMUEL WHINERY, New York City Engineer 

Municipal Public Works 

Their Inception, Construction, and Management 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 
The hook aims to present clearly, concisely, and impartially what is needed 
to enable public boards of administration to judge wisely of the work they are 
committing to public officers ; and more, to make possible the comparison of 
methods in force for some time with those latest adopted elsewhere, with a 
view to the improvement of public service. 
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